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ABSTRACT 


GRACE IN DEGREES: SAKTIPATA, DEVOTION, AND RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY 
IN THE SAIVISM OF ABHINAVAGUPTA 


Alberta Ferrario 
Justin McDaniel 


Shaman Hatley 


This dissertation analyzes conceptions of grace (Saktipdta) and devotion in the 
doctrine of the Kashmiri polymath Abhinavagupta (c. 960-1020 CE), within the broader 
context of his tradition, Tantric Saivism. Saktipata, “the descent of power,” refers to the 
descent of Siva’s divine grace upon the individual soul at a single moment in time, 
conferring on the person who shows its signs the eligibility to receive initiation from a 
guru. Questions examined include the relation between Siva’s grace and devotion; the 
soteriological efficacy of individual actions (karman) with respect to grace; who is a fit 
recipient for grace; and how officiants, or gurus, qualify as agents of grace, through 
which divine power is transmitted, or at least confirmed. The first part of the dissertation 
explores the relationship between devotion and grace in Tantric Saivism, and, more 
broadly, the roles of bhakti in the Tantric traditions. Through analysis of the 
Gitarthasangraha, Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Bhagavadgita, I show how in 
the author’s non-dualistic philosophical view conceptions of devotion merge with those 
of grace, knowledge, and liberation. The second part of the dissertation analyzes 
Abhinavagupta’s discussion of Saktipdta in his magnum opus, the Tantrdloka. Chapter 3, 
for instance, analyzes the author’s critique of the views on the causes of Saktipdta held by 
his main opponents, followers of the dualist Saiva Siddhanta. Finally, chapter 4 examines 
how Abhinavagupta uses his doctrine of “grace in degrees” to establish the superiority of 
his tradition, the Trika, and its gurus. I argue that the hierarchy of teachers he establishes 
is part of a strategy to legitimize the power of the gnostics (j#dnins)— gurus who had not 
necessarily been consecrated as officiants (dcdryas) through the traditional rituals — 


within the larger community of Tantric Saivas. 
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Introduction 


At the turn of the first millennium of the Common Era, the Kashmiri teacher and 
philosopher Abhinavagupta declared:' 


It is only pure, self-luminous Siva who is the cause of this [grace]. And He is the 
one who, on account of his autonomous will alone, causes the manifestation of its 
various degrees. For those who do not desire fruits, [but liberation alone,] the 
descent of [Siva’s grace-giving] power (Saktipdta), which is devotion to Siva, is 
not dependent upon family lineage, birth, body, action, age, or behavior.’ 


In these two stanzas, the author summarizes his radical view that God’s grace manifests 
out of his supreme free will alone, utterly independent of any conditions, including a 
person’s good or bad deeds or specific religious practices. His stance, therefore, severs 
any causal connection between ethical and normative behavior and the presence of divine 
grace in an individual’s life. Moreover, according to the Kashmiri philosopher, even 
inner inclinations such as devotion towards God and the desire to find a true spiritual 
teacher are already consequences —that is, signs—of grace rather than causal factors that 
trigger the manifestation of grace. However, not all schools, exegetes, and anonymous 
scriptural sources (tantras or dgamas) within the Tantric Saiva fold shared this 


perspective. 


' Tantraloka XM1.116cd-118ab. For Sanskrit text see fn. 74. 
* Unless otherwise indicated, all translations of Sanskrit passages in the dissertation are mine. 


GRACE IN TRANSLATION: PRASADA, ANUGRAHA AND SAKTIPATA 

The Sanskrit language includes a variety of terms to denote what in English we 
commonly refer to as “grace.” The most widely used in the religious literature across 
various Hindu traditions are anugraha and prasdda. The first term is formed from the 
verbal root Vgrah, “to take possession.” When preceded by the prefix anu, the term 
becomes anu-Vgrah, meaning, “to show favor, to treat with kindness, to foster, to 
support.” In Saivism anugraha also refers to one of the five cosmic acts of Lord Siva, 
together with creation, maintenance, resorption, and obscuration. Anugraha is the 
function that leads a soul to liberation, the attainment of the state of Siva? and the end of 
the cycle of rebirth in this world. The term anugraha, therefore, is perhaps the closest 
semantically to the English word “grace”: both terms denote the ideas of favor, assistance, 
or help, and, most importantly, the divine salvific act. 

The second term, prasdda, has a broader semantic field. It is derived from the 
root pra-Vsad, “to be pleased, satisfied, or appeased; to be gracious, or propitious; to be 
pure, or clear.” When prasdda is used in its causative form, the meaning becomes “‘to 
please, propitiate; to secure the favor of; to purify, to make clear.”* The noun prasdda 
may denote the meanings of both verbal forms—the state of being, which can arise 
spontaneously or may be induced by someone else, and the act of causing that state in 
someone else. Thus the term prasdda can mean “favor, gracious disposition, calmness, 


purity”; and also “propitiatory offering, gift.’ As Andrea Pinkney observes, the first set of 


> As I will explain later, the dualist and non-dualist branches of Tantric Saivism conceive of the state of 
Siva, or Ssivata, in different ways: according to the former it means to become equal to Siva, though 
remaining separate from him; for the latter it is ontological identification with Siva, the all-encompassing 
Consciousness. 

* Apte 1957: 1115. 


meanings, which describe an affective emotion, refer to a “non-material prasdda,”’ while 
the second refers to a “material prasdda,” or the offering that brings about the auspicious 
disposition in the deity. The divine being who accepts the gift, in turn, becomes satisfied 
and favorable (prasanna) to the propitiator and bestows his grace on him or her, as a gift 
in return.’ It is perhaps because the term prasdda is semantically connected to these ideas 
of “satisfaction” and “favor” that Abhinavagupta, when referring to Siva’s grace, 
privileges the term anugraha (besides Saktipdta, which has a more specific meaning).° As 
the opening quote of this introduction illustrates, one of the fundamental points of 
Abhinavagupta’s doctrine of grace is that in its bestowal Siva does not depend on any 
cause other than his autonomous will or volition (iccha). Thus in Tantrdloka XIII, when 
he explains the meaning of the term prasdda, he does not refer to a transaction between 
the Lord and the devotee, for this would be incompatible with his non-dualistic view. 
Rather, by referring to the other meaning of the term, “purity,” he glosses it as the state of 
divine plenitude.’ 


Grace (prasdda) is the state of becoming pure, hence a state of plenitude, for Siva 
himself shines forth as full [even] as that [limited] individual soul. 


Siva’s grace, independent of external factors, is nothing but the expansion of Siva back to 
his original nature as full, all-encompassing Consciousness, after he earlier took on the 


contracted state of a limited individual.* Both acts of expansion and contraction are the 


° Pinkney 2013: 752. 
® See also Baumer 2003: 154-156. 
TTA XIII.286cd-287ab: 


prasddo nirmalibhavas tena sampirnaripata \\ 286 | 
atmana tena hi Sivah svayam pirnah prakdaSate | 
See also fn. 70 in chapter 1, subsection 1.2.3 (“Abhinavagupta: Devotion as the Power of the Lord”), where 


I quote the extended passage. 
* Jayaratha’s commentary ad 286-287ab. 


expression of his absolute freedom. 

The term Saktipata has a narrower semantic field and is specific to the Saiva 
Tantric tradition.’ Translated literally as “descent of power,’ Saktipdta refers to the 
descent of Siva’s divine grace upon the individual soul (atman), which occurs at a single 
moment in time in an individual’s life. Saktipdta occupies a central place in the doctrine 
of all branches of Tantric Saivism, because it marks the beginning of a new religious life 
for the follower of these esoteric traditions. From a strictly doctrinal point of view, only a 
religious aspirant deemed to show the signs of Saktipdta is eligible to receive initiation 
from the guru. Therefore any investigation into grace in this system necessitates 
discussion of diksd, initiation, and the dcdrya, spiritual teacher, which link doctrines of 
grace to religious and social practice and identity formation. Through the ritual ceremony 
performed by the guru a pupil becomes part of the particular religious community 
centered on the officiant and his spiritual lineage; and, through a higher consecration 
ritual (abhiseka), an initiate can become an dcdrya himself, with full empowerment to act 
as teacher and officiant within that system or cult. There are thus critical social 
implications to Saktipdta. 

PREVIOUS LITERATURE 

Since Abhinavagupta’s sectarian affiliation is with cults within the Tantric Saiva fold, a 
discussion of grace in his doctrine is essentially a discussion of saktipdta. To date no 


monographs have addressed this topic specifically. While focusing mainly on other issues, 


° In the Pajficaratra tradition the term is found only in one text, the Ahirbudhnyasamhita (XIV.29 ff.), and it 
is likely a case of assimilation from Saiva doctrine. See my brief discussion on the relation between 
Paficaratra and Saivism in chapter 4, subsection 4.5.2 (“Unqualified Gurus: Obscuration of Teachers and 
Disciples”’). 


several scholars, such as Paul Muller Ortega, Debabrata Sen Sharma, Jun Takashima and 
John Dupuche, have nonetheless briefly treated the topic of Saktipdta.'"° The only 
exception is Chris Wallis’s fairly recent article on Saktipdta, based on his translation of 
chapter XI of the Tantrasdra—a work Abhinavagupta composed after the Tantrdloka as a 
more accessible and condensed version of it.'' Translations of other relevant Sanskrit 
sources exist, but the majority of these concern the dualist Saiva Siddhanta tradition, 
owing, in part, to the prolific work of the French Institute of Pondicherry.’ The most 
significant among these works is the critical edition and translation of Ramakantha’s 
Kiranavrtti by Dominic Goodall, the foremost scholar of the pre-twelfth century Saiva 
Siddhanta.'* Goodall’s introduction and extensive annotation to this work include 
important insights into the doctrine of Saktipdta taught in the canonical scriptures and 
elaborated in later exegetical works of this tradition. The primary textual sources of the 
non-dual traditions concerned with Saktipdta, conversely, remain largely untranslated in 
English. In particular, Abhinavagupta’s voluminous work in the field of Tantra, the 
Tantrdloka, still needs much scholarly attention. In his survey of Hindu Tantric literature 
Teun Goudriaan emphasizes the importance of the Tantrdloka, remarking on “its 
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inestimable value as a source of Tantric thought, ritual and literary history . . .” and 


describing it as a work “in which this versatile and most learned writer tries to present a 


'° Examples of these include Muller-Ortega (1989), who focuses on the symbol of the Heart in 
Abhinavagupta, although he bases most of his analysis on a short commentary (Jaghuvrtti) to the 
Paratrisika that he erroneously attributes to Abhinavagupta; Sen Sharma (1990), who presents an overview 
of Tantric sadhana based on the non-Saiddhantika exegetical tradition; Takashima (1992), who examines 
the topic of initiation in the Tantrdloka; and Dupuche (2003), who looks at the Kaula ritual in 
Abhinavagupta’s doctrine, based on his translation of Tantraloka XXIX. 

'' Wallis 2008. 

? Hulin 1980; Brunner 1985; Filliozat 1991 and 1994; Goodall 1996, 1998 and 2004; Goodall et al. 2008. 
'S Goodall 1998. I draw extensively from Goodall’s work in chapter 3 of the dissertation, section 3.2, “The 
Views on Grace of the Saiva Siddhanta Tradition.” 


general survey of the esoteric Saiva doctrine and practices as they prevailed in the 
Kashmir of his age.” This text constitutes the principal source for my analysis of 
Abhinavagupta’s views on Saktipdta, which he expounds in chapter XIII of his work. 

At present, only one of the thirty-seven chapters of the Tantraloka has been 
translated into English, by John Dupuche, and five chapters into French, by Lilian Silburn 
and André Padoux.” The only Western language into which the text has been translated 
in its entirety is Italian, by Raniero Gnoli.'’° Gnoli deserves special acknowledgment for 
his pioneering work on Abhinavagupta: not only did he publish a first translation of this 
voluminous and complex work in its entirety as early as 1972," when knowledge of the 
field was still in its inception, but he has also made available translations of several of 
Abhinavagupta’s other major works in the field of Tantra.'* While Luce dei Tantra—his 
1999 revised edition of the Tantraloka—may not be easily accessible to specialists who 
do not read Italian, it has been of invaluable help to me while navigating this material in 
the original Sanskrit. Nonetheless, Gnoli’s translation contains minimal annotation and 
tends to gloss over ambiguities and other textual problems. Furthermore, Gnoli does not 
include Jayaratha’s extensive commentary (thirteenth century), nor any explanation based 


on it, without which this cryptic text remains at times unintelligible. 


THE PRESENT STUDY IN ITS LARGER CONTEXT: 
TANTRIC SAIVISM AND DOCTRINAL QUESTIONS ACROSS TRADITIONS 


Within Saivism, an inclusive term denoting systems of worship centered on the Hindu 


'* Goudriaan and Gupta 1981: 162. 

'S Dupuche 2003, and Silburn and Padoux, 1998. Takashima (2006 and 2007) has translated into Japanese 
about a third of chapter XIII: vv. 1-52 in part I (2006), and vv. 53-128 in part II (2007). 

'® Gnoli 1999. 

'7 Gnoli’s 1972 translation of Tantraloka was published with the title Luce delle Sacre Scritture. 

'8 Such as the Tantrasara, the Paramarthasara, the Paratrtsikavivarana, and the Gitarthasangraha. 


god Siva or his consort goddess, Parvati or Mahadevi, a major distinction can be made 
between the community of lay, or non-initiated, devotees and Saiva initiates. Within the 
latter, we can distinguish two streams: the Atimarga, or Outer Path, and the Mantramarga, 
or the Path of Mantras. While the ascetic followers of the Atimarga sects, such as the 
Pasupatas and Lakulas, may be considered “proto-Tantric,’ the followers of the 
Mantramarga, grouped into distinct esoteric Saiva cults, are collectively referred to as 
Tantric Saivas.” 

The earlier body of Tantric Saiva texts consists primarily of scriptural sources 
known as tantras (or Ggamas), which the tradition regards as revealed, directly or 
indirectly, by Lord Siva. Little is known about their geographic origins and chronology, 
but the majority were likely composed between the fifth and the ninth centuries CE.” 
This scriptural corpus is divided into two main groups: the Siddhanta tantras, which 
taught the cult of Siva, and the Bhairava tantras, dedicated to the cult of Bhairava and the 
Goddess.’ A later body of texts consists of exegetical works on these scriptures. While 
these learned authors flourished particularly in Kashmir in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, other exegetes from South India also wrote prolifically, and still other works 
have come down to us from authors whose geographical origin is uncertain.” Based on 


the group of tantras that these authors regarded as the highest Saiva revelation, two 


'° Sanderson 1988: 663-667. 

°° Sanderson 1988: 663. For the sake of clarity, I remind the reader that Tantras/agamas continued to be 
composed until the modern period, in significant numbers. Here, however, I am referring to the corpus of 
scriptural texts of the pre-twelfth century Tantric Saiva tradition, or Mantramarga. The earliest of these 
texts, the Nisvdsa, was likely composed between 450 and 550 CE (Goodall and Isaacson 2007:6). This 
literature formed the basis of the learned “Mantramargic” exegesis which I refer to in the following 
paragraph. For a survey of the literature of the Mantramarga see Sanderson 1988, 2007a, and 2012. 

> Sanderson 1988: 668-669. We know for sure that Tantric Saivism was not only present but well 
established by beginning of the seventh century (Sanderson 2001: 10-11). 

>? Sanderson 2012: 14-26, 44-56, 68-76. 


distinct branches emerged in the post-scriptural tradition: the Saiva Siddhanta, which was 
based upon the Siddhanta tantras, and the non-Saiddhantika schools, based upon the 
Bhairava tantras.* Following the doctrinal orientation of those canonical scriptures they 
considered most authoritative, the Kashmirian Saiva Saiddhantikas were dualists, in the 
sense that they posited ontological distinctions among God, souls, and matter. The non- 
Saiddhantikas, conversely, were non-dualists: they recognized the same ontological 
categories, but denied any ultimate distinction between them.” 

Abhinavagupta, a Brahmin who lived in late tenth to early eleventh century 
Kashmir, was and still is regarded as the most authoritative exegete, philosopher, and 
teacher of the non-dualist traditions. Several scholars have documented the life and works 
of this polymath, who, in addition to his religious writings, composed treatises in 
philosophy, poetics, and drama/aesthetics.* In his magnum opus, the Tantrdloka, 
Abhinavagupta presents a synthesis of various non-dualist cults. Although he declares his 
treatise to be an exposition of the teachings of the Trika—specifically of the 
Malinivijayottaratantra, a text dedicated to this particular cult—he draws from scriptures 
of other Mantramarga traditions, such as the Kalikula, Kaula, Yamala, and Daksina 
divisions.” 

While focusing on Tantric Saivism, and Abhinavagupta in particular, this study 
addresses fundamental, and problematic, concepts common to many religions. The 


questions I address include the relation between Siva’s grace and devotion; the 


°3 Sanderson 2007a: 231. 

4 As Sanderson (1992) noted, however, not all the non-Saiddhantika tantras, such as the Malintvijayottara- 
tantra, have a clear doctrinal orientation. 

°> T refer the interested reader to some of these secondary sources: Pandey 1963; Raghavan 1981; Sanderson 
1986, 1987, and 2007; Rastogi 1987; Ingall 1990; Gnoli 1999; and Lawrence 2012. 

6 Sanderson 2007: 374-376. 


soteriological efficacy of individual actions (karman) with respect to grace; who is a fit 
recipient for grace; and who are the agents of grace through which divine power is 
transmitted, or at least confirmed. The doctrinal debate between Abhinavagupta and the 
exegetes of the Saiva Siddhanta on the causes of grace—the relative role of individual 
agency or other factors versus divine free will—echoes the writings of theologians and 
philosophers of various traditions throughout the ages. Western Christianity alone is 
marked by numerous controversies on the topic, often centered upon the relative 
potentiality of human choice and good works versus the exercise of God’s power and the 
notion of a divine plan for the elect. Within the Hindu fold, the idea of grace is already 
found in the late Upanisads and is developed further in the Bhagavadgita, in the 
devotional (bhakti) and the Tantric traditions, as well as in contemporary Hindu sects. In 
the majority of Hindu traditions, philosophical views on grace inform those on devotion. 
These two concepts are often seen as linked by a relation of cause and effect, but the 
doctrines of the various traditions diverge with regard to the direction of such relation: 
Does devotion draw the Lord’s grace? Or is it itself the product of divine intervention? 
The same question could be posed in slightly different terms: Does devotion, both as an 
emotional state and as religious practice, have any soteriological efficacy? Or is 


liberation based on grace alone? 
AN OUTLINE OF THE THESIS 


The first part of the dissertation—chapters 1 and 2—concerns the relationship between 
devotion and grace in the context of Tantric Saivism, while paying particular attention to 
Abhinavagupta. I contextualize the discussion of this relationship in the case of Tantric 


Saivism within the larger scholarly discourse on another relationship, that between the 
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bhakti and the Tantric traditions. This subject is historically complex, and the very 
categories problematic, calling into question the legitimacy of the dichotomy itself. 
Scholars who have reflected on these issues have reached divergent conclusions, and 
much work remains to be done on the subject. 

Chapter 1 begins with a discussion of the different scholarly approaches that 
have been adopted in elucidating the relationship between “Tantrism” and “bhakti,” and 
the problems involved. Then follows my analysis of the place of devotion in Tantric 
Saivism, a question that I approach historically. After briefly showing some major 
differences between the early (pre—twelfeth century) and the later traditions, I concentrate 
on the former, in both its dualistic and non-dualistic branches. In the last part of the 
chapter I focus on the two exegetes who gained the greatest prominence in these two 
respective streams: Ramakantha for the dualist Saiva Siddhanta, and Abhinavagupta for 
the non-dualist non-Saiddhantika traditions. In addition to exploring commonalities in 
their doctrines—such as devotion being a consequence of and sign for Saktipdta, and the 
latter being a prerequisite for initiation—I highlight divergences on doctrinal points 
directly related to their views on the nature of devotion in both the pre-initiatory and 
post-initiatory phases. 

Chapter 2 is entirely concerned with Abhinavagupta’s philosophical formulation 
of devotion, as well as with the roles of grace and practice in his soteriology. In the 
Tantrdloka, he makes only cursory references to bhakti, and does not expound on the full 
range of meanings of the term. In order to understand how he defines bhakti and the way 
in which he relates it to grace, I resort to his commentary on the Bhagavadgita, the 


Gitarthasangraha. Through an analysis of key passages in this text, I show how in his 
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non-dualistic philosophical view the conceptualization of devotion merges with those of 
grace, knowledge, and liberation—the last being the complete immersion (samdveSa), in 
the sense of ontological identity, with the supreme Lord, Siva. 

In Abhinavagupta’s non-dualistic understanding, bhakti, which I argue is, 
unexpectedly, synonymous with knowledge, is both a means and a goal. As a gnostic 
practice bhakti is the cultivation of self-awareness (vimarSa), or self-identification with 
Siva; and as a goal it is the actual experience of this identity, or immersion in Siva 
(samdavesa), marked by the feeling of intoxicating devotion. The difference between 
bhakti as the first spark of devotion—a sign of Saktipdta manifesting as the desire to seek 
a guru—and bhakti as the powerful experience of love and bliss, a sign of samdvesa, is 
only a question of degree. This chapter shows how in Abhinavagupta’s view the process 
leading from Saktipdta—the starting point of a disciple’s journey —to samdvesa, the final 
attainment of Sivahood, is characterized by the gradual increase of devotion, which is 
nothing but the expression of the person’s unfolding knowledge, or awareness, of identity 
with Siva. The various ways in which this process may occur—slowly or quickly, with 
the support of more or less external means, or no means at all—depend on the different 
degrees of grace a person receives, which is the focus of chapter 4. 

The second part of my _ dissertation—chapters 3 and 4—explores 
Abhinavagupta’s discussion of Saktipdta in Tantrdloka XII. This text cannot be 
understood through an internal analysis alone, in isolation from its larger context. By 
adopting an intertextual approach, I interpret Abhinavagupta’s magnum opus in its 
relation to other sources of the tradition relevant to my topic. The author himself makes 


references to various texts and exegetes, either refuting their positions or using their 
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statements to support his own arguments. Among Abhinavagupta’s main opponents are 
the Saiva Saiddhantikas, whose positions he carefully reviews and refutes. 

Chapter 3 is dedicated to this doctrinal debate, which centers mainly around the 
causes of grace: What determines, if anything, the descent of divine power on a certain 
individual at a given moment in time? I highlight here how the doctrinal differences 
between Abhinavagupta and the Saiva Siddhanta on Saktipdta stem from the contrast 
between two ontological views: the monistic theism (/Svarddvaita) of the first and the 
dualistic theism ([$varadvaita) of the latter. According to the Saiva Siddhanta, the 
moment in which the descent of grace occurs is determined by particular factors such as 
the “ripening of a soul’s impurity” (malaparipdka), which thus becomes ready to be 
removed, or the state of balance between the consequences of a person’s actions 
(karmasdmya). Abhinavagupta’s non-dualism, conversely, forces him to take a radical 
doctrinal position, namely that the supreme Lord (Parameévara/Siva), in his omniscience 
and omnipotence, cannot depend on any cause external to himself, and hence bestows 
grace almost randomly, out of his supreme free will. 

Beyond the strictly philosophical plane, however, there is a sectarian agenda 
behind Abhinavagupta’s radical refutation of the Saiva Siddhanta, which often takes on 
sarcastic tones, and to which he devotes a third of this chapter on Saktipdta. During the 
time of Abhinavagupta the Saiva Siddhanta represented the mainstream Saiva tradition of 
Kashmir, while the non-dualistic Saiva tradition of the left was confined to small esoteric 
circles. Gradually, however, the non-dualistic tradition succeeded in becoming well 
established within the larger community of Saiva devotees. The relevance of the doctrinal 


debate with the Saiva Saiddhantikas can perhaps be better understood by considering the 
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overall religious competition between these two branches of Tantric Saivism. As 
Sanderson observes, “it is hardly surprising . . . that the non-dualistic tradition of the left 
should have tried to oust the Saiva Siddhanta from this position of power once it had 
itself attained a degree of respectability during the course of the tenth century.””’ As this 
tradition became progressively more established by expanding its following from limited 
esoteric circles to a larger community of Saiva devotees, it also re-interpreted certain 
elements of its doctrine, in particular those relating to the criteria of “eligibility” 
(adhikara) for discipleship and access to the religious community through Saktipdta and 
initiation.* 

Finally, in chapter 4, I show how Abhinavagupta uses his doctrine of grace to 
construct a rationale for a hierarchical classification of gurus and disciples based on 
specific criteria. Where applicable, I include an analysis of his forced interpretation of the 
source text he claims as the basis of his exegesis, the Mdlintvijayottaratantra. In 
Abhinavagupta’s formulation, saktipdta manifests in varying degrees (tadratamya). While 
the notion of a descent of grace ranging from “mild” to “intense” is not new in the 
tradition, he seems to assign these differing intensities a novel degree of relevance. He 
describes nine distinct types of Saktipdta, according to intensity (mild, moderate, intense, 
each threefold) and then maps these onto different kinds of gurus and types of initiated 
disciples. 

One is faced with the question of what Abhinavagupta’s agenda is in creating 
such a complex and layered system, an issue I address by examining the way the author 


links the degree of grace with the degree of religious authority. My analysis suggests that, 


°7 Sanderson 1988: 700. 
°8 Takashima 1992: 69-70. 
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by providing doctrinal justification for the empowerment of selected individuals who are 
not ritually initiated or consecrated to act as gurus with full functions, Abhinavagupta 
challenges the structure of religious authority established by the Saiva Siddhanta. It was 
the dcdryas of the dualist tradition—the spiritual preceptors who also acted as officiants 
in the cult and as royal gurus—who maintained control over which individuals gained 
access to the religious community through initiation, as well as over which individuals 
could become publicly recognized teachers of the tradition through the ceremony of 
consecration to the office of dcdrya. Abhinavagupta’s formulation would allow devotees 
of his own tradition greater access to these structures of institutional religious authority. I 
also suggest that the hierarchical typology Abhinavagupta created is perfectly coherent 
with his strategy of validating the religious doctrine and praxis of other Saiva systems 
and non-Saiva sects, yet assigning them a lower, provisional value, owing to their failure 
to understand the ultimate nature of reality. 

The substantial portion of Tantraloka XIII addressing the issues I discuss in the 
second part of the dissertation, including the multiple categories of Saiva practitioners, is 
discursive, complex, and often convoluted. The discussion presupposes the reader’s 
acquaintance with several other topics covered in different parts of Abhinavagupta’s 
voluminous work, such as the typology of gurus, the notion of impurity or mala, 
initiation, the kaula ritual, and the theory of Saiva revelation (in chapters IV, IX, XV, 
XXIX, and XXXV-XXXVII, respectively). My task in this chapter is to draw from all this 
material to offer the reader a clear understanding of Abhinavagupta’s formulation of 
Saktipdta. In the course of my exposition I have included my translation of several 


sections of the Tantrdloka—mostly, but not exclusively, from chapter XIII. 
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Moreover, as I mentioned earlier, the root text (mila) by itself is not easily 
intelligible even for specialists in the field. The Tantrdloka, like the majority of the 
Tantric exegetical literature, presents difficulties at both the textual and the paratextual 
level, such as use of polyvalent technical terms; elliptical or condensed exposition; the 
predominance of a Sastric style of debate in which switches to exposition of the 
opponent’s view are not always clearly marked; a considerable level of doctrinal 
complexity and philosophical sophistication; esoteric components of the material; and 
last but not least, the fact that this material is deeply embedded within a remote cultural 
context and presupposes a highly educated reader. For all these reasons I often expound 
on the Tantrdloka passages I quote throughout the dissertation, also providing references 


to Jayaratha’s commentary in support of my understanding of the text. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Place of Devotion and its Relationship with 
Grace and Initiation in Tantric Saivism 


1.1 Devotion in Tantric Soteriology 


The relationship between the “tantric traditions” and bhakti is historically complex, and 
the very categories are problematic. Scholars who have reflected on this issue have 
reached different conclusions, and much work remains to be done. I will begin by 
discussing different approaches that have been adopted in understanding the relationship 
between “Tantra” and bhakti, pointing out some of the problems involved. Following this, 
I will present my analysis of the place of devotion in Tantric Saivism, a question that I 
approach historically. After showing some major differences between the early and the 
late traditions, I will concentrate on the former, in both the dualistic and non-dualistic 


branches. 


1.1.1 “Tantra” and “Bhakti”: Reflections on the Scholarship 


Attempts to characterize the relationship between “Tantra” and bhakti in general terms 
often end up in sweeping, essentialist generalizations. These fail to provide an 


understanding of the complexity of the situation, neglecting three major factors. The first 
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is the diversity among tantric traditions and among branches within the same tradition: do 
we refer to the Saiva Tantric tradition, or to the the Vaisnava one (Paficaratra)? And 
within the first, also known as the Mantramarga, to the Saiva Siddhanta or the non- 
Saiddhantika systems? And indeed, to exegetical understandings or to scripture, which is 
by no means univocal? A second factor that is often neglected by scholars discussing 
devotion in the tantric traditions is historical change: do we refer to early Saiva Siddhanta, 
a dualist pan-Indian tradition, whose exegesis developed particularly in Kashmir, or to 
post-twelfth century Saiva Siddhanta, a tradition flourishing in the Tamil region that 
came to embrace non-dualism?” Do we have in mind early Pa€aficaratra texts or later 
Pajicaratra texts, influenced by Ramanuja’s theistic Vedanta? As we will see in the 
following pages, the significance of bhakti in these various traditions, and within the 
same tradition, changes considerably over time. The third factor that general statements 
do not take into account is the multiplicity of areas of inquiry potentially involved in 
evaluating the interplay between Tantra and bhakti: philosophical concepts, ritual and 
performance practices, cultural values, and religious literature. 

A few examples from the scholarship on Tantra and bhakti will provide a better 
idea of these sweeping generalizations. It is also worth noting that, depending on which 
tradition, historical period, or methodological approach scholars have used to gather their 
evidence, they have reached opposite conclusions, emphasizing either points of 
convergence or divergence between the two religious phenomena. David White, for 
instance, argues that Tantra and bhakti are antithetical. He characterizes bhakti as the 


“religious production” of the urban élite, mainly the Brahmins, the aristocracy and the 


>On the label “Sava Siddhanta” applied to these two schools see fn. 248 at the beginning of section 3.2 
(“Grace and Bondage in the Doctrine of the Saiva Siddhanta’’). 
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merchants; and Tantra, on the other hand, as being “the antitype of bhakti,” a non-elite 
“cultural phenomenon” belonging to the rural majority of the Indian subcontinent.” The 
adoption of these local cults by the élites during the early medieval period, White argues, 
would be the result of the “ruralization of the ruling class” eager to strengthen their 
connection with agrarian society.”! 

Unlike White, the majority of scholars trying to understand the relationship 
between Tantra and bhakti have focused on points of convergence. In his essay entitled 
“What Do We Mean by Tantrism?” André Padoux, after specifying that according to the 
Saiddhantika Agamas the person who has attained liberation becomes similar to Siva, and 
not merged in him as one, states: “This permits the liberated soul to go on loving God. It 
is evidently even more so in the Paficaratra, where devotion (bhakti) is essential.”** To 
begin with, when he mentions the “Saiddhantika Agamas,” Padoux does not specify 
whether he means the early pan-Indian or the later South Indian sources. While his 
reference to ontological dualism, where souls are separate from the Lord, points to the 
early tradition, his allusion to bhakti and the love for God instead calls to mind the later 
southern tradition. We will see how, in fact, in the Saiva Siddhanta of the early Kashmiri 
exegetes, devotion has minimal salvific value. It is important to point out that many 
scholars seem to be unaware of the major shifts that occurred in the Saiva Siddhanta over 
time. The same observation can be made regarding Padoux’s statement that devotion is 
an “essential” part of Paficaratra, without taking into account differences between the 


earlier and the later sources. Gavin Flood, in The Tantric Body, reiterates Padoux’s view 


30 White 2003: 3. 
3! White 2003: 126. 
3? Padoux 2002: 20. 
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of Vaisnava Tantra. While he acknowledges that the Paficaratra sources are focused 
primarily on ritual, he argues that “they are also pervaded with devotionalism (bhakti)” 
and that “bhakti could be said to be an important dimension in the Paficaratra textual 
corpus.”*’ As I show below, this statement is not always valid for the Paficaratra tradition, 
from which devotionalism appears absent in the early stage. 

In the same essay Padoux makes another problematic assertion regarding Tantra 
and bhakti that is particularly relevant for my topic. He argues that “the love of God and 
the essential role of God’s grace to gain liberation are insisted upon in such Tantric works 
as those of Abhinavagupta.”™ While it is true that Siva’s grace, or Saktipdta, is 
indispensable in order for an aspirant to attain final emancipation, the same cannot be 
said for “the love of God.” In chapter two, devoted to Abhinavagupta’s conceptualization 
of bhakti, I will show that the feeling of love and emotional attachment to Siva does not 
have much of a salvific value for the Kashmiri polymath, and that bhakti as a “means” to 
liberation acquires a very distinct connotation in his philosophical view. Padoux ends his 
argument by raising the question: “Where does bhakti end and Tantra begin? There is a 
problematic relationship between Tantrism and bhakti.” The relationship is problematic 
only if one forgets that the term “Tantrism” includes a number of traditions characterized 
by basic “tantric” elements, common to all, but also by significant differences, one of 
these being precisely the relevance and nature of devotion within a specific tradition. 

Avoiding essentialism, other scholars have taken the opposite approach, taking a 
particular “case study” to be exemplary: they base their understanding on the relationship 


between Tantra and bhakti on a specific historical locus of convergence between the two, 


33 Blood 2006: 101. 
34 Padoux 2002: 20. 
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such as a place of worship or a text. Madeleine Biardeau, for instance, while 
acknowledging the differences between Tantra and bhakti in values, practices and 
literature, argues that “the gap” between the two is actually small. In support of her 
statement she points out how elements and themes from tantric sources are found in the 
devotional literature of the Purdnas, and vice versa; or how, in a single temple, recitation 
of the Purdnas may coexist with tantric ritual.* Similarly, Douglas Brooks observes how 
in South India the same goddess Srividya could be worshipped in her anthropomorphic 
form by ordinary bhaktas, and in her mantra and yantra forms by tantric initiates.” 
Thomas Coburn, instead, take as exemplary the encounter between Tantra and bhakti in 
the eighteenth-century Tantric commentary by Bhaskararaya on a puranic devotional text, 
the Devimahatmya.” While this approach has much value in elucidating pieces of the 
puzzle, it leaves us without the possibility of arriving at a more articulate, historical, and 


wide-ranging understanding of the relation between Tantra and bhakti. 


1.1.2 A Case for the Historical Approach: The Pancaratra Tradition 


In addition to the essentialist and the “case study” approaches, a third, and I think more 
effective, way of studying the issue is to examine the bhakti element within a single 
tantric tradition diachronically, starting with the early sources and comparing them with 
later ones. Through this kind of approach, which we could call “text-historical” it is 


easier to avoid both extremes of over-generalization and over-specificity. Sanjukta 


° Biardeau 1989: 156. Thomas Coburn (2002: 78) also refers to the same passage by Biardeau. 
*° Brooks 2002: 61. 
*7 Coburn 2002: 77-89. 
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Gupta,** for example, analyzes five texts of the Paficaratra tradition belonging to the early, 
the intermediate, and the later period.” Based on this evidence, she shows how the 
emotional kind of loving devotion for God (bhakti-rasa or prema-bhakti), accompanied 
by complete surrender (prapatti), is found only in the later texts and is therefore not a 
trait present in the initial stages of the tradition. She points out that, in the earliest sources, 
the emphasis is rather upon meditating on mantras (mantropdsand) and worship of the 
Saktis, the powers of Visnu—all practices that must be preceded by initiation. Gupta also 
notes that the texts belonging to the intermediate period, conversely, feature the 
coexistence of both kinds of paths, thus marking the transitional stage in the development 
of Paficaratra from a purely “tantric” tradition to a form of religiosity in which the bhakti 
dimension becomes significant. She suggests that this transformation may be due to the 
influence of the Tamil devotional poetry of the Alvars, the Vaisnava poet—-saints who 
flourished in South India between the seventh and the ninth centuries. 

Gerhard Oberhammer and Marzenna Czerniak-Drozdzowicz, conversely, take a 
historical approach in their study of a single Paficaratra text, the Paramasamhita. From 
an examination of doctrinal, narrative and structural elements, they find evidence of a 
later re-working of the text and argue that the bhakti feature belongs to a later stratum of 
this samhita. Oberhammer focuses on the frame story, which comprises the first and last 
chapters of the text, and narrates the history of the revelation of the teachings 


(Sastravatarana).” The “teachings” themselves consist in the corpus of ritual, which 


*8 Gupta 1986: 537-542. 

* As examples of early d@gamas Gupta (1986) takes the Sattvata Samhita and the Jayakhya Samhita; as 
texts belonging to an intermediate, or transitional phase, she quotes the Ahirbudhnya Samhita and the 
Laksmi Tantra; and, as a later source she cites the Bhadradvaja Samhita. 

“”° Oberhammer 1998: 21-41. 
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expresses mainly a “tantric” doctrinal view, shaped by the belief that the performance of 
the rituals revealed by Lord Visnu will bring about the desired results, including salvation. 
Oberhammer points out that the frame story, on the other hand, has a more traditional 
brahmanical character, with elements from the Sankhya philosophy and the Nardyanityam 
section of the Mahabharata epic, thus reflecting a change in religious paradigm effected 
by a redactor of the text, who added these sections to the older material.*' In addition to 
this, he observes that the kind of bhakti-oriented doctrine present in the frame story —and 
even in the last two chapters of the text, which also seem to have been redacted by the 
same author—is completely at odds with the “tantric” view of the chapters on ritual. In 
these sections of the text, ritual takes on a secondary role, while what ultimately brings 
salvation are renunciation of worldly desires, a wholehearted devotion to Visnu, and 
resorting to the Lord’s mercy by taking refuge in him with complete faith and surrender 
(Sarandgati). Most importantly, this divine grace can be obtained only through devotion, 
which in this view becomes the key to emancipation, substituting for the function of 
ritual. In a more recent essay, Oberhammer shows additional evidence that links the 
doctrine of Sarandgati expounded in the later stratum of the Paramasamhita to the 


influence of the bhakti piety of the orthodox (South Indian) Srivaisnava tradition.” 


“| Oberhammer 1998: 23, 40. In an essay from the same volume edited by Oberhammer, Czerniak- 
Drozdzowicz (1998: 43-54) agrees with Oberhammer’s conclusions and adds another argument in favor of 
a later reworking of the original Tantric stream of the text. She points out the non-Tantric character of the 
first two versions of the creation story, which follow respectively the Manusmrti and the Sankhya model. 
She argues that it is the third version that is likely original, whereby the Lord does not participate in the 
creation of the world directly, but only through his five powers, or Saktis, which are fundamental in the 
ritual taught in the text. 

“ Oberhammer 1998: 23-40. 

* Oberhammer 2007: 37-54. Referring to the two specific passages expounding the doctrine on sarandgati 
(ParS XXX.37-67 and XXIX.21-33), Oberhammer writes: “both texts ... lack any hint of ritual Sarandgati. 
In both, the idea of taking refuge fits well into an orthodox Vaisnava tradition moulded by bhakti 
spirituality, in which taking refuge is the expression of confident bhakti and in which reflection on the 
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Czerniak-Drozdzowicz, who devotes an entire monograph to the structure of the 
Paramasamhita,"“ reaches the same conclusions as Oberhammer regarding the bhakti 
doctrine in the framing chapters of the text. She also argues that even the passages on 
devotion that are found within the core text itself, otherwise centered on ritual, are later 
interpolations by the same author.” She writes: 


Interpolations that give voice to the attitude of bhakti are found throughout the 
ParS, most noticeably in the framing chapters, thus redefining the context of the 
whole text. What was purely ritualistic and tantric has assumed a strongly theistic 
flavour with devotion as the primary characteristic of religious life. We see that 
the text connects two streams, one tantric and the other emphasizing emotion and 
more closely connected with non-Paficaratric orthodox Vaisnava theism, in an 
attempt to produce a coherent whole in which the older ritualistic topics are 
represented in the light of the later mentality. ... The text therefore seems to be 
less an objective transmission of the rules of [this] tradition than the work of a 
distinct individual, who undertook to re-define the basic principles and ideas of 
that tradition to bring them in line with the more Veda-congruent Vaisnava trends 
exemplified by South-Indian Srivaisnavism.” 


Thus, the subordination of ritual to devotion that resulted from the re-working of the 
Paramasamhitad must be understood as part of the larger process of adaptation of the 
Pajicaratra tantric tradition to the religious environment of South India, influenced by the 
theistic bhakti of the Alvars poets, the philosophical school of Ramanuja, and 
Srivaisnavism in general. By means of a historical approach to textual analysis applied in 


the study of the sources of the Paficaratra, it has been possible for these three authors to 


hopelessness of samsdra is the actual motive for taking refuge. In addition, both texts are not chance 
quotations from the broad stream of traditional orthodoxy but ... are conscious adaptations of orthodox 
bhakti piety undertaken during the reworking of an earlier Paficaratra text.” 

“* Czerniak-Drozdzowicz 2003. The author uses, as a basis for her arguments, the evidence provided by 
Oberhammer’s work (1998) on the same text. 

“’ That is, the frame story in chapters I and XXXI, as well as chapter XXX and parts of chapters II and 
XXIX. 

“© Such as ParS IV.71-75. See Czerniak-Drozdzowicz 2003: 172-174. 

“’ Czerniak-Drozdzowicz 2003: 182-183. 
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isolate a bhakti stream from the “tantric” one and find evidence that the emotional kind of 
devotion was absent in the early stage of the tradition. This historical development in the 
Pajicaratra tradition presents significant analogies with the Saiva Siddhanta stream of 
Tantric Saivism. As we will see in the next section, this tradition also became less 
ritualistic and more devotionally oriented in the bhakti-permeated environment of 


medieval South India. 


1.1.3 Devotion in Tantric Saivism: A Historical Perspective 


Similarly to what Sanjukta Gupta, Oberhammer and Czerniak-Drozdzowicz observe for 
the Paficaratra tradition, a textual-historical analysis reveals that in the Saiva tantric 
tradition too the shift of emphasis towards bhakti is only a later, post-twelfth century 
development: textual evidence from early (i.e., pre-twelfth century) Saiva Tantra sources 
show how, although a bhakti component is present, the way devotion is conceptualized in 
meaning and function is radically different from its counterpart in more bhakti-oriented 
traditions, as well as in later Tantric Saiva texts influenced by these bhakti traditions. 
Firstly, devotion is not a central element of the soteriological discourse, which is 
characterized instead by emphasis on either ritual or knowledge: diksd, the initiation 
ritual, which presupposes God’s grace, and not bhakti, is the means to liberation. This 
constitutes a remarkable difference with respect to what we may call “bhakti 


tradition(s),”** which portray devotion as the fundamental pathway to the ultimate goal. 


‘ST am not using the expression “bhakti tradition” as theorized first by European Indologists and, later, by 
modern Western and Indian scholars. They constructed a definition of “bhakti” based on what they thought 
was the common doctrine of the “bhakti religion,” which they erroneously conceived of as a homogeneous 
phenomenon. This characterization of bhakti presupposed the worship of a personal God; the antithesis and 
mutual exclusion between monotheism and monism, or saguna and nirguna bhakti; and the contraposition 
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Similarly, in later South Indian Tantric Saiva sources, the relevance of initiation 
diminishes, while more emphasis is placed on devotion and knowledge as primary 
soteriological means.” Some examples may serve to illustrate this point. The first passage 
is from the Svayambhuvasiatrasamgraha, an early scripture of the Saiva Siddhanta:*° 


Therefore initiation alone frees [the soul] from this long-standing bond 
obstructing the supreme state, and leads upwards to the abode of Siva. [Emphasis 
mine.] 


Commenting on this stanza, Sadyojyotis explains that the characterization of initiation as 
the only means, through the word “alone” (eva), is meant to exclude knowledge and the 
other post-initiatory observances, which are just ancillary means to initiation.”’ The same 
idea—that the initiation ritual is indispensable to destroying the ignorance of the soul—is 


expressed by other early Saiva Siddhanta sources, such as the Kirana Tantra as well as 


of the path of devotion with the path of knowledge, the latter being typically represented by Advaita 
Vedanta. (For a thorough discussion on the old theorizations and the new perspectives about bhakti, see K. 
Sharma 1987: ix-xvii, 1-73.) Rather, I am using the expression “bhakti tradition” here to refer to the 
soteriological view shared by several Hindu sects, according to which a feeling of loving devotion towards 
a personal or impersonal god is an essential means, if not the fundamental one, to attain liberation, without 
necessarily excluding, however, knowledge or even ritual. 
” Goodall 2004: 397, fn. 890. 
°° SSS 11.24, ed. Filliozat 1994 (my translation): 
tasmat pravitatad bandhat pardsamsthdanirodhakat | 
diksaiva mocayaty uirdhvam Saivam dhama nayaty api \l 
>! Sadyojyotis’s commentary ad Svayambhuvasatrasamgraha 11.24, ed. Filliozat 1994: 60 (my translation): 
diksaivetyavadharanam avabodhddinivrttyartham | ... ye ‘py atroktds te diksangatvaprasiddhya 
pratipddyanta ity avadharitadiksaiveti | 
“The restrictive connotation [of the particle eva] in the expression ‘initiation alone’ has the 
purpose of excluding knowledge and the other [means, such as ritual actions, post-initiatory 
observances and yoga] ... These [other means] which are taught in this system are explained 
because they are known as subsidiary to initiation. Hence the expression ‘initiation alone’ with a 
restrictive connotation.” 


» Kirana V1.9a too states that initiation is the prerequisite for all the other means. Text and translation by 
Goodall 1998: 144, 369: 


jianddindm upayanam diksaé karanam isyate | 
“Initiation is held to be a prerequisite for the [further] means [to liberation], which are 
knowledge [ritual actions, observances] and [yoga].” 
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by early exegetes of the tradition, such as Sadyojyotis (ca. seventh century) and 
Ramakantha (tenth century). 

Similarly, Bhairava Tantras, such as the Svacchandatantra, state the importance 
of initiation in order to become free from the bonds of mdyd and attain liberation. The 
following passage from the Svacchandatantra is particularly significant because it 
mentions devotion as well, and because it was later paraphrased by Abhinavagupta in the 
Tantrdloka:* 


She (i.e. the goddess Maya) quickly leads astray those wretched ones who have 
abandoned the right path and who are not devoted to guru, God and Scripture. 
Maya deceives those who know through judgment based on erroneous arguments 
and who depend on dry reasoning, by [making them] desire liberation where 
[true] liberation is absent. When severed by the sword of Siva’s initiation, she 
does not sprout again. [Emphasis mine.] 


I will return later to the meaning of the term bhakti in these early Saiva texts and its 
relationship to diksd. For now I want to emphasize how the early sources, both Siddhanta 
and Bhairava tantras, emphasize initiation as the indispensable means to liberation. 
Notice how Abhinavagupta in the Tantrdloka paraphrases the Svacchandatantra passage 


(Table 1.1). The last few lines of his version read: “When severed by the sword of Siva’s 


°° For Sadyojyotis, see for example his commentary on Svdyambhuvasiatrasamgraha I1.24 just quoted in fn. 
51. See also Ramakantha’s Kiranavrtti ad 20-22ab (text and translation by Goodall 1998: 28, 221). 


evam ceha dtksayaivesvaravydpadratmikaya pumsdm vimoksah na_ vijiidnayogasannydsaih 
dravyatvdd bandhasya caksusah pataldder iva tesam nivrttihetutvasiddheh | api tu pataldades 
caksurvaidyavyaparenevesvaravyaparena mantrakaranena dtksakhyenaiva...| 


“And so in this system men’s liberation is brought about by initiation, which is the work of the 
Lord, and not by knowledge, yoga and asceticism, since it is not demonstrable that these can be 
the cause of of the cessation of [the activity of] bondage, since that is of a physical nature like 
cataracts of the eye and like disorders. It is rather that [the cessation of the activity of the bonds 
is caused] by the work of the Lord called initiation with mantras as his instrument, just as [the 
cessation of the ill-effects to the eye] of cataracts and the like [is brought about] by the work of 
an eye doctor.” 


For a discussion in English on the Siva Siddhanta doctrine on the impurity of the soul (mala) and the 
relevance of initiation, see Sanderson 1992: 284-286. 
* See the two parallel passages from Svacchandatantra and Tantrdloka in TABLE 1.1. 
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initiation and the sword of Siva’s knowledge, she does not sprout again.” He adds 


“knowledge” (jfidna), in addition to “initiation,” as another essential means, consistent 


with the increased emphasis on gnosis and decreased emphasis on ritual in his doctrine — 


although initiation, he believes, is still essential for the majority of disciples. 


TABLE 1.1: Parallel Passages in SVT X.1138b-1142a and TA VIII.332cd-337ab” 


Svacchanda Tantra X.1138b-1142a: 
atah param bhaven maya sarvajantuvimohint \I 


nirvairaparipanthinya taya bhramitabuddhayah | 
idam tattvam idam neti vivadanttha vadinah \|\ 
satpatham tu parityajya nayati drutam utpatham | 
gurudevagnisastrasya ye na bhaktaé naraddhamah \\ 
asadyuktivicadrajnah suskatarkavalambinah | 
bhramayaty eva tan maya hy amokse moksalipsayé | 
SivadiksGsina cchinnd na prarohet tu sa punah | 


After this [mdyd as a cosmic level] there is Maya, who 
bewilders [all] living beings. 


Philosophers, with their intellects deluded (bhramita) 
by her who obstructs without enmity, in this world debate 
“This is real; this is not [real].” 

She quickly leads astray those wretched who have 
abandoned the right path and who are not devoted to the 
guru, God, the fire and the Scriptures. 

Maya deceives those who know through judgment 
based on erroneous arguments and who depend on dry 
reasoning, by [making them] desire liberation where 
[true] liberation is absent. 

When severed by the sword of Siva’s initiation, she 
does not sprout again. 


Tantradloka VU1.332cd-337ab: 


atah param sthita maya devi jantuvimohini |l 
devadevasya sa Saktir atidurghatakaritd | 
nirvairaparipanthinyd taya Sramitabuddhayah | 
idam tattvam idam neti vivadanttha vaddinah | 
gurudevagnisastresu ye na bhaktaé narddhamdh \\ 
satpatham tan paritydjya sotpatham nayati dhruvam | 
asadyuktivicadrajnan chuskatarkavalambinah | 
bhramayaty eva tan maya hy amokse moksalipsayad | 
Sivadiksasina cchinnd Sivajnandasina tathd \\ 

na prarohet punar ndnyo hetus tacchedanam prati \\ 


After this [mdayd as a cosmic level] there is Maya the 
goddess, who bewilders living beings. 

She is the power of the Lord of lords, his power of 
accomplishing very difficult tasks. 

Philosophers, with their intellects subdued (sramita) by 
her who obstructs without enmity, in this world debate 
“This is real; this is not [real].” 

She causes the wretched, who are not devoted to the 
guru, God, the fire, and the Scriptures, to abandon the 
right path and inevitably leads them astray. 

Maya deceives those who know through judgment 
based on erroneous arguments and who depend on dry 
reasoning, by [making them] desire liberation where 
liberation is absent. 

When severed by the sword of Siva’s initiation and the 
sword of Siva’s knowledge, she does not sprout again. 

There is no other means to sever it. 


The Ajitdgama, on the other hand, which is a later Saiva Siddhanta source from 


South India, provides a good example of the further loss of soteriological relevance of the 


initiation ritual. This lengthy text, devoted primarily to temple ritual, for attaining 


°° My translation. 
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salvation emphasizes the importance of reliance on devotion, in addition to knowledge, 
while it does not mention initiation:°° 


In the Saiva tradition Siva should be known as omniscient, complete, not limited 
by space and time, one whose scope is beyond speech and mind, one without 
parts and with parts too, always omnipresent and all-seeing. Liberation, O 
Janardana, may occur by mere knowledge of him [Siva]; and for his devotees 
worship of him also bestows the fruit of the state of [becoming] Indra and other 
[fruits]. When the Lord of lords is worshiped, He grants devotion [and] 
knowledge. Without knowledge and devotion [emphasis mine] one can never 
attain liberation, [even] by millions of rituals. Therefore the worship of the linga 
is supreme. *’ 


For the purpose of liberation, we can see here a shift of emphasis from initiation to 
devotion and knowledge. However, this devotional character in post-twelfth century 
Saiva Siddhanta in South India is the result of the influence of the Tamil devotional 
tradition, rather than a feature of Tantric Saivism in its early stages. In addition to 
acquiring a central role in the pathway to salvation, devotion in the later Saiva Siddhanta, 


especially in the Tamil sources, takes on more of an emotional tone. The term bhakti 


°° Ajitagama XVIII.2-5, ed. Bhatt 1964 (my translation): 

sarvajnah paripiirnas ca Sivo jneyah sivagame | 

dikkaladanavacchinno vanmano ‘titagocarah \I 

niskalo ‘niskala$ caiva sarvagah sarvadrk sada | 

tatpujapi dadaty eva phalam indrapaddadikam | 

pujito devadeveso bhaktim jnanam prayacchati || 

jiianena bhaktiyogena vindnyaih karmakotibhih | 

prapyate na kvacin muktis tasmal lingarcanam param || 
See also the more recent critical edition and translation of the Ajitagama by N. R. Bhatt, J. Filliozat and P. 
S. Filliozat (2005). Dominic Goodall first noticed this passage from the Ajitagama, which he quotes in 
Sanskrit, as an example of the importance of devotion and knowledge, as opposed to initiation, in South 
Indian texts. See Goodall 2004: 397, fn. 890; and Goodall 2006: 108, fn. 21. 
°’ The shift of emphasis from the initiation ritual to knowledge and devotion, however, does not imply the 
loss of importance in temple ritual. On the contrary, the text extols worship of the linga, or phallic icon of 
Lord Siva. This might actually be symptomatic of the coexistence, in later Saiva Siddhanta tradition, of the 
ritualistic dimension of a temple-centered religiosity with its increasing devotional character. Lingarcana is 
the means to both jfidna and bhakti. 
°8 For an understanding of the historical development of the Saiva Sidddhanta tradition, and its scriptural 
sources, from its early pan-Indian Sanskrit school to the post—-twelfth century developments in the Tamil- 
speaking South, see Goodall 2004: xiii-xxxiv. 
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refers here to an intense kind of devotion and passionate love for the Lord that is the 
mark of the bhakti tradition: for our purposes, the Tamil Saivite poetry collected in the 
Tirumurai, which expresses the idea that liberation can be attained only through devotion 
to Siva.” In early Tantric Saivism, on the other hand, devotion is perceived not as the 
means to emancipation, but rather as the sign of grace, the consequence of a divine favor 
that has already occurred, as I will show below with examples from the early Saiva 
Siddhanta tradition. In Utpaladeva, devotion becomes actually the ultimate consequence 
of Siva’s grace, described as a blissful state characteristic of the highest goal, liberation. 
Abhinavagupta’s conception of devotion, as we will see, encompasses both these 


perspectives, and more. 


1.2 Early Saiva Siddhanta and Non-Dualist Views 
1.2.1 Devotion as a Sign of Grace in the Early Siddhanta Tantras 


In the early scriptural sources of the Saiva Siddhanta tradition, devotion is considered the 
main sign of Saktipdta, the descent of Siva’s salvific power which, in turn, is the 
prerequisite for drksd, initiation. Thus the dcdrya looks for devotion in a disciple as the 
sign that proves his eligibility for initiation. The Mrgendrdgama, for example, lists 
among the signs of a descent of power “devotion to the devotees of Siva, and faith 
(sraddhd@) in his Scriptures.”® Similarly, the Kirana Tantra states that devotion to Siva is 


a sign by which one can recognize the occurrence of Saktipata.*' 


* The Tirumurai was collected in the tenth century and includes earlier works, such as Campartar’s 
Tévaram, Appar’s Tévdram, Cuntarar’s Tévadram, Manikkavacakar’s Tiruvadcakam, Tirumilar’s Tiru- 
mantiram, and Cekkilar’s Periya Purdnam. See Dhavamony 1971: 4-5. 

°° Mrgendragama,VP, V .4-5ab (as translated by Sanderson 1992: 286, fn. 24): 


yesdm Saririnadm saktih pataty api nivrttaye | 
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I need to point out here that even the mere fact of approaching a guru and 
requesting to be initiated in the Saiva teachings is considered an expression of devotion to 
Siva. This leads us to the next important point: that in the pre—twelfth century Saiva 
tantras and exegetical works, expressions such as deve bhaktih and Sive bhaktih (devotion 
to god and devotion to Siva respectively) do not necessarily refer to an overwhelmingly 
emotional, passionate feeling for the Lord. The term bhakti refers generally to a devout 
attitude that manifests as the desire to receive instruction from a Saiva teacher; faith in 
the Saiva scripture; good disposition towards the Saiva community; and the choice of 
Siva as one’s deity. 

This is evident simply by looking at the context in which the expression deve 
bhaktih generally occurs: in most cases, it is found together with bhakti for the guru and 
for the Saiva scriptures (Ggama or Sdstra);° or we find it in the compound “devotion to 


god, guru and fire”—fire (agni) referring here to the sacred fire kindled during the 


tesam tallingam autsukyam muktau dveso bhavasthitau || 
bhaktis ca Sivabhaktesu Sraddha tacchdsake vidhau | 


“Those embodied souls on whom [Siva’s] Power descends in order that [their transmigration] 
may cease, show as the sign of that [descent = saktipdtah] a longing to be liberated, hate for the 
fact that they remain in the world [of bondage], devotion to the devotees of Siva, and faith in his 
Scriptures.” 


°! Kiranatantra V .13-14ab, as translated by Goodall 1996: 360 (I provide here Godall’s 1996 translation 
because his 1998 translation of this stanza of the Kirana follows Ramakantha’s forced interpretation): 


adhikanyiinaSiinyatvat tatsthanam abhigacchati | 
sa pata iti mantavyas tasya bhaktir vilaksand || 
kala eva sa nisnatah Sakter Gtmaparigrahah | 
“When actions are not more powerful or weaker than each other, then the soul resorts to [Siva’s] 
power. That is to be known as a ‘descent.’ Devotion [to Siva] is a sign by which it can be 
recognized [to have taken place]. The time of [the descent of] power is [figuratively called] 
skillful, because it is that in which the soul receives the Lord’s grace.” 
° See, for example, TA XVII.73, quoted in section 1.3.2 “Is Devotion a Post-Initiatory Practice 
(samaya)?”: gurau deve tathd Sastre bhaktih karyasya. 
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initiation ceremony; or we may find the expression “devotion” towards the other Saiva 
devotees (bhaktas). When used in this context, the meaning of the term bhakti is closer to 
the semantic field of terms including paricarana (attendance, service), sraddhd (faith), 
and visvasa (belief, faith), rather than love and affection. Occasionally these other terms 
are used instead of bhakti to express precisely the same ideas—faith in the guru and 


attendance upon/service to God, guru, and devotees. 


1.2.2 Utpaladeva: Devotion as the Goal 


The few major exceptions I have found to this absence of emotional connotation with 
regard to bhakti in pre-twelfth century Saiva Tantra are found in the Stotra literature, 
such as Utpaladeva’s Sivastotravalt, a collection of hymns to Siva from the early tenth 


century. In hymn XV (bhaktistotra)® of the Sivastotravali, Utpaladeva writes: © 


°° See the Svacchandatantra and Tantrdloka passages quoted earlier in TABLE 1.1: gurudevagniSsastrasya ye 
na bakta narddhamah in SvT X.1140cd; and gurudevagnisastresu ye na bakta narddhamah in TA 
VIII.334cd. 

% See, for example, Mrgendra VP V.4-5ab, quoted in fn. 60 above, and Ramakantha’s Kiranavrtti ad 
VI.11d-12ab I quote an extended version of this passage in section 1.3.2, “Is Devotion a Post-Initiatory 
Practice (samaya)?’’. (Translation in Goodall 1998: 375-78): 


tarhi kim tair nityam anustheyam | laukikena riipena Sivadharmoditena va yathaSakti devaguru- 
tadbhaktaparicaranddikam eva ... 

apraptadiksanam ivopdsakanadm bhagavadvisayastutinamaskdrasaparyddy eva nityam 
anustheyam yuktam ity avirodhah | ... 
“What regular duties do they have? Such things as attendance (paricarana) on God, the guru and 
His devotees either in a worldly* manner or in a manner enjoined by [the corpus of] Sivadharma 
[texts] ... 
... It is right that they should [instead at least] always perform only such things as [reciting] 
hymns of praise (stuti) about the Lord, obeisances (namaskdra), and attendance (saparyd) [upon 
images of the Lord and upon the guru] just as lay followers do, who have not received initiation. 


” 


* The term “worldly” here refers to the puranic/smdrta tradition. 


The parenthesis for the Sanskrit words terms paricarana, namaskdra and saparyd are my additions to 
the original translation. 
°° bhaktistotranama paficadasa stotram. 
°° Sivastotravali XV 4, my translation. 
na virakto na capt$o moksakankst tvadarcakah | 
bhaveyam api tiidriktabhaktyadsavarasonmadah || 
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May I be not your worshiper desirous of liberation, detached [from this world], 
or a lord [of the universe]: rather, let me be drunk with the abundant liquor of 
devotion. 


Although it is evident that this Kashmiri philosopher places a high value on devotion, 
which he views in intensely emotional terms, here devotion is the goal to aspire to, rather 
than a means to a goal. 

If we leave aside Utpaladeva’s devotional writing, and move to his more 
systematic philosophical work, the [§varapratyabhijnakarika, it is evident from the very 
first half-stanza that devotion is the ultimate goal, described as ddsya, a state of slavery, 
or being servant to the Lord: ” 


Having in some way (kathamcid) attained the state of servant (ddsya) of 
Mahe$svara. . . 


In his own auto-commentary, the Vrtti, Utpaladeva glosses “in some way” (kathamcid) 
with the expression “through the grace (or benevolence) of the Supreme Lord” 
(paramesvaraprasadat):* 


I who have obtained, thanks to the benevolence of the Supreme Lord the benefits 
that derive from being his servant (ddsya)—a state it is very difficult to 
achieve. .. 


°’ T§varapratyabhijnakarikd 1 1.1, as translated by Torella 2002: 85. 


kathamcid Gsddya mahesvarasya dasyam janasyapy upakaram icchan | 
samastasampatsamavaptihetum tatpratyabhijiam upapddayami || 


“Having in some way attained the state of servant of MaheSvara and wishing to offer assistance 
also to the whole of mankind, I shall—by giving logical justification—make possible the 
awakening of the recognition of the Lord, which brings about the achievement of all success.” 


° T§varapratyabhijnakarikavrtti ad 1 1.1, as translated by Torella 2002: 85: 


paramesvaraprasddat eva labdhatyantadurlabhatatdasyalaksmir aham ekakisampad4a lajjamano 
janam apimam akhilam svasvaminam vaksyamdnopdyena pratyabhijiiapayami yena tasydpi 
paramarthalabhena paritusyeyam | 

“I who have obtained, thanks to the benevolence of the Supreme Lord (parameSvaraprasadat 
eva) the benefits that derive from being his servant a state it is very difficult to achieve—being 
ashamed of my solitary success, shall, by the method that will here be described, enable the 
whole of mankind to recognize their Lord, in order to gain my complete fulfillment through the 
attainment also by them of the Supreme Reality.” 
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Thus Utpaladeva makes clear that devotion, the state of being servant to the Lord, is the 
highest state; that this state is very difficult to achieve; and that it is attained through the 
Lord’s grace. Ultimately we also know that for Utpaladeva this dasya means the state of 


recognition of the Lord, hence liberation itself. 


1.2.3 Abhinavagupta: Devotion as the Power of the Lord 


While Abhinavagupta does not depart from Utpaladeva’s conceptualization of devotion 
as the goal itself, his use and definition of the term bhakti throughout his work is more 
complex and deserves a more thorough analysis, to which I devote the next chapter. First, 
it is worth noticing how Abhinavagupta, who wrote his own commentary, the VimarSinv, 
on Utpaladeva’s IPK, glosses the word servant (ddsya) in the passage just quoted. He 
seeks to take away any connotation of duality, and of dependence, from the supreme goal. 
He uses etymology for this purpose:” 


The word “servant” (ddsa) means that the master gives him (dfyate asmai) 

everything as desired. With the expression “the state (bhdva) of [being a servant]” 
the property of being suitable for autonomy (svdtantrya), which is the nature of 

ParameSsvara, is stated. 


Hence Abhinavagupta does not miss the opportunity to state one of the main tenets of his 
doctrine, that the Lord is absolutely independent (svdtantra, anapeksya), even as he 
glosses a word like dasya, “being a servant,” which would seem to imply a relation of 


duality (Lord/servant) and dependence. 


® Abhinavagupta’s [§varapratyabhijnavimarsini ad 1.1.1, my translation. 
tasya dasyam ity anena tatpratyabhijiiopapddanasya mahaphalatvam Gsiitrayati | diyate ‘smai 
svamind sarvam yathabhilasitam iti ddsas tasya bhava ity anena parameSvararipasvatantrya- 
patrata ukta | 
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This notion of the utter independence of Siva, and of his grace, underlies also 
Abhinavagupta’s conceptualization of devotion, which is caused by Siva alone, 
independent of any external factors. To support his arguments, Abhinavagupta quotes a 
verse of the Mahabharata (which he refers to as Purdna), but he twists its meaning to 
make his case:” 


And in the Purdna too it is held that devotion derives from the grace of him 
alone.’' Through this [devotion] those whose minds have developed feeling for 
him reach the supreme perfection. With the word “alone” (eva) the dependence 
from karman etc. is denied. Grace (prasdda) is the state of becoming pure, hence 
a state of plenitude, for Siva himself shines forth as full [even] as that [limited] 
individual soul. For in the case of the Vaisnavas and so forth, who are completely 
deprived of contact with [i.e. achieving] the great perfection of becoming Siva, 
that devotion is not [caused] by Siva alone. This Siva is the cause of that [kind of 
devotion too], but not [Siva] alone and pure; rather [Siva] who has taken on 
[some] limitations, dependent on karma and other [factors]. This is the true 
meaning (jivita) of this [sentence], “Through this [devotion] they reach the 
supreme perfection.” 


” Tantraloka XM1.285-289, my translation: 


purdne ’pi ca tasyaiva prasddad bhaktir isyate | 

yaya yanti param siddhim tadbhavagatamanas&Gh \l 285 || 

evakarena karmddisapeksatvam nisidhyate | 

prasddo nirmalibhdavas tena sampirnarapata || 286 | 

atmand tena hi Sivah svayam pirnah prakdaSate | 

Sivtbhavamahdasiddhisparsavandhye tu kutracit \| 287 |l 

vaisnavddau hi ya bhaktir ndsau kevalatah Ssivat | 

Sivo bhavati tatraisa kadranam na tu kevalah \\ 288 |l 

nirmalas capi tu praptavacchitkarmddyapeksakah | 

yaya yanti param siddhim ity asyedam tu jivitam \\ 289 ll 
7! Jayaratha in his commentary provides us with the complete half-verse quoted by Abhinavagupta, which 
is taken from the Mahabharata: 

tasyaiva tu prasddena bhaktir utpadyate nrnam ity asya prathamam ardham || 

“The first half of this [verse] is: “devotion arises for men through the grace of him alone.’” 
The quote is from the Mahabharata, Anusdsanaparvan (book 13), section XVII.160cdef. The second half 
of the verse, yayd yanti param siddhim tadbhadvagatacetasah, “through this [devotion] those whose minds 
have developed feeling for him reach the supreme perfection” is also quoted by Abhinavagupta in stanza 
285cd, with the slight variation of mdnasdah instead of cetasah; and the first pada of this second half-verse 
(yaya ydnti param siddhim) is also repeated at the end of this same passage, in stanza in 289cd. 
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Abhinava proposes that the passage means that devotion occurs “through the grace of 
Siva alone” in the sense that Siva is not dependent on any other factors, such as the 
amount of karma a soul has, the extent to which one’s impurity has been purified and so 
forth, because Siva is full, pure, and unlimited, unlike Visnu, who is ultimately a limited, 
lower form of Siva. While acknowledging that in the case of the Vaisnavas too devotion 
is caused by the Lord, he says that Visnu needs the help of other factors, such as karma. It 
is only the Saiva bhakti , not the Vaisnava bhakti, that leads to perfection. 

If we look, however, at the Mahabharata section from which this quote is taken 
from, we see that the epic says something different. The passage, which is part of a hymn 
to Siva in the AnuSdsanaparvan (book XIII), states that devotion occurs “through the 
grace of him alone,” meaning of Siva Mahadeva alone, as opposed to the grace of other 
gods, which does not bestow liberation. Two verses after the verse quoted, the MBh text 
reads:” 


Thus, except for Mahadeva, other gods, do not bring about liberation from 
samsara for mortals, even through austerities. 


The MBh does not intend to say “Siva alone, not dependent on other factors, such as 
karma.” Although the MBh passage too states that devotion arises because of the Lord’s 
grace, karma, on the contrary, seems to play a part too, in the sense that for devotion to 


arise one’s karma needs to have been purified in the course of multiple incarnations:” 


® Mahabharata XII1.17.162ad: 
evam anye na kurvanti devah samsadramocanam | 
manusyadndm mahddevad anyatrapi tapobalat \l 
® Mahabharata XM11.17.157ef-158ab, my translation: 


janmakotisahasresu nadndsamsarayonisu | 
Jjantor visuddhapapasya bhave bhaktih prajayate | 
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Devotion arises in the heart of a creature whose sins have been purified in the 
course of millions [thousands of crores] of births, characterized by various 
worldly existences and family origins. 


For Abhinavagupta, on the other hand, the devotion granted by God through grace is 
completely unconditional, free. According to him, devotion is actually the same as grace, 
and grace cannot depend upon conditions, because God is wholly autonomous. In his 
Tantrdloka Abhinavagupta draws the connection between grace and devotion even more 
closely, by establishing a relation of identity between the two—between the descent of 
Siva’s salvific power (Saktipdta) and devotion to Siva:” 


It is only pure, self-luminous Siva who is the cause of this [grace].”’ And He is 
the one who, on account of His autonomous will alone, causes the manifestation 
of its various degrees. For those who do not desire fruits [but liberation alone,] 
the descent of [Siva’s grace-giving] power, which is devotion to Siva, is not 
dependent upon family lineage, birth, body, action, age, or behavior. 


The commentator Jayaratha, however, explains that devotion is indeed a sign of grace: 
they are not the same thing. The reason Abhinavagupta’s statement seems to imply their 
identity is that in logic there is a metaphorical non-distinction between a sign and that 
which possesses a sign, such as fire and smoke. I highlight this particular stanza because 
it goes the furthest in implying the identity of grace with devotion. Jayaratha comments, 
however, by quoting from the Mdlinivijayottaratantra, the tantra on which Abhinava 


claims to base the Tantrdloka, which says that devotion is a sign of Saktipdta.” 


™ Tantraloka XM1.116cd-118ab, my translation: 


tena Suddhah svapraka$ah Siva evatra kadranam || 

sa ca svacchandyamatrena taratamyaprakasakah | 

kulajativapuskarmavayonusthanasampadah \\ 

anapeksya Sive bhaktih $aktipato ‘phalarthinam | 
® According to the commentator Jayaratha, Abhinavagupta here is referring to anugraha, grace, the 
liberating function of Siva. 
7° Jayaratha ad TA XIII.118ab, my translation: 
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Abhinavagupta himself elsewhere quotes the same stanza of the 
Malinivijayottaratantra,” and in several other passages states that devotion is a sign of 
grace. Nonetheless, the two appear so intimately intertwined that their relationship may 
be treated as one of virtual synonymity. 

In the final chapter of the Tantrdloka, where he provides some autobiographical 
details, Abhinavagupta invokes hisown personal experience in support of his views on 
devotion and grace. Here Abhinavagupta describes the arising of his own devotion to 
Siva as something spontaneous, not brought about by other causes. After describing how 
his father introduced him to grammar, how the study of logic purified his mind, and how 
he chose to devote himself to enjoying the rasa of poetry, he mentions “being seized 
(grhita) by a spontaneous (svayamgrahana) and intoxicating devotion” to Siva.” Even 
the verbal root grh, to seize, which he uses twice in a fourth of a stanza, alludes to being 
captured by the power of a force, which is obviously Siva’s power (Sakti).” 

We find a similar conceptualization of devotion as a power of the Lord in 


Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bhagavadgitd 14.26. The BhG verse itself portrays 


Sive bhaktir eva Saktipata iti lingalinginor abhedopacdarat | bhaktir hi nama asya prathamikam 
cihnam | yad uktam “tatraitat prathamam cihnam rudre bhaktih suniscala” (MVT XIV.8) iti | 


“Saktipata is precisely devotion to Siva. This is due to the metaphorical non-distinction between 
the sign and that which possesses the sign. As it is said [in the MVT]: ‘In this system a very firm 
devotion is the first sign of this.”” 


” Tantraloka XMI1.214-16. 
8 Tantraloka: XXXVIL.58, my translation: 


pitrd sa Sabdagahane krtasampraveSsas tarkarnavormiprsatamalapitacittah | 
sahityasandrarasabhogaparo mahesabhaktyad svayamgrahanadurmadayé grhitah \\ 58 | 
“He (Abhinavagupta) was introduced by his father to the depth of grammar, his mind rendered 
pure and stainless by the water drops of the waves of the ocean of logic; he [then] devoted 
himself to enjoying the intense rasa of poetry, [and then] was sized by a spontaneous and 
intoxicating devotion to Mahesvara.” 
™In other words, the idea of “being sized” alludes to the notion of samdvesa in the sense of being 
possessed by the power of Siva/Rudra. 
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“unwavering devotion” as a means to an end, specifically the means for a disciple to 
attain the state of Brahman.* Abhinavagupta, conversely, overtly shifts the source of 
devotion from the devotee to the Lord, hence making it the end itself, the result of a 
purification process enacted by the Lord, rather than a means in the hands of the disciple 
to attain the Lord: he states that this kind of unwavering devotion, wherein the aspirant 
does not crave for fruits, is the supreme Sakti of the great Lord, Mahe$vara, alluding to 
his power of grace:*! 


However, the person who does not desire any fruit, even when asked “Why do 
you keep practicing this false [observance]?,” gives an answer by silence alone, 
with his bodily hair [erect] (romavdn), his body shaking, a flow of tears rolling 
from his wide open eyes, [all this] because of having his mind and _ heart 
(antahkarana) dissolved by the piercing (vedha) of uninterrupted devotion to the 
Lord.” It should be understood that this person alone, not anyone else, is purified 
by unwavering devotion, the supreme power of the Lord, i.e. of Mahesvara. 


This vivid description of the physical manifestations of unwavering devotion is 
particularly striking because the bodily signs mentioned, such as trembling or shaking, 


having one’s bodily hair erect, as well as the image of being pierced (vedha) by a power, 


*° Bhagavadgita XIV .26, my translation: 


mam ca yo ‘vyabhicarena bhaktiyogena sevate | 
sa gundn samatityaitan brahmabhiyaya kalpate \l 


“And the one who serves me with an unwavering yoga of devotion, 
transcending the gunas, is fit to become Brahman.” 


8! Gitarthasangraha ad BhG XIV.26, my translation: 


yas tu phalam kimcid apy anibhilasyan “kim etad alikam anutistasi” iti paryanuyujyamano ‘pi, 
nirantarabhagavadbhaktivedhavidrutantahkaranatayad kantakitaromavadn vepamdnatanur vis- 
pharitanayanayugalaparivartamdnasalilasampatah tisntmbhdvenaivottaram prayacchati | sa 
evavyabhicarinya bhagavato maheSvarasydgrasaktya bhaktya pavitrikrto ndnya iti jieyam Il 
*° The compound bhagavad-bhakti is a genitive compound, which in this particular context is intentionally 
ambiguous: it can be read in its most obvious meaning as an objective genitive: devotion to, or for, the 
Lord; but also as a subjective genitive, as devotion of the Lord, meaning belonging to the Lord. It is in fact 
this second, less natural, reading that Abhinavagupta chooses a few lines below, when he glosses 
bhagavatah bhaktya as mahesvarasya Saktyd. I translated here the compound as “devotion to the Lord” 
because this reading is the most natural and, in any case, it is not ruled out by Abhinavagupta’s gloss: the 
author would not deny that the feeling of devotion is directed towards the Lord; however, in accordance 
with his non-dualistic view, he emphasizes that the ultimate source of devotion is the Lord. 
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allude to the signs of Saktipdta. These very signs have parallels in the early scriptural 
sources of the Kaula and Trika traditions. In these scriptures these signs are listed among 
those manifesting in a disciple after an appropriate guru causes the entrance (dveSa or 
samavesa) of Siva’s Sakti into the body of the adept. It is precisely saktipata that 
Abhinava refers to when he glosses “devotion of the Lord” as the supreme power of 
MaheSvara. Here too, as in the Tantrdloka passages XIII.18 and XXXVII.50 quoted 
above, Abhinavagupta tends to conflate conceptually the notions of Saktipdta and intense 
devotion, both referring to the manifestation of Siva’s power in the disciple. Relevant to 
this point also is the fact that Abhinavagupta in the Gitdsangraha glosses devotion as 


samdvesa, immersion in Siva. Wallis points out how in some early tantras, such as the 


*° See for example Timirodghatand IV.9 (my translation): 
ekaika bhramayed [evam] angapratyangasandhisu | 
ghirmmito sarvvadeho ‘yam kaulavidyaprabhavatah \l 9 |l 
9.c ghiirmmito | conj.; ghirmmitat GRETIL e-text. 


“[This Sakti] causes whirling in the joints, limb by limb; due to the power of Kaula knowledge, 
he, his entire body, is made to shake.” 


This text, whose name translates as “Dispelling the Darkness,” is an early Kaula Tantra, currently 
unpublished. An e-text of the manuscript (NGMPP A35/3, National Archives, Kathmandu) has been input 
by Somadeva Vasudeva into the Gottingen Register of Electronic Texts in Indian Languages (GRETIL). 
See also Urmikaularnava 11.236 (my translation): 


romancastobhaviksobhafvisnuftbhaktyamarigatih [-bhaktomarigati] | 
paiicalaksanam avesam sambhavam parikirtitam \\ 236 ll 
“Having one’s hair erect, paralysis, shaking, devotion ... and movement like a divine being: 
these are known as the five signs of the Saiva type of dvesa.” 
and Urmikaularnava I1.144cd-245ab (my translation): 
tivrasaktinipdtena samyaggurvavalokandat || 244 Il 
vedhayen ndatra samdehah ... | 
“Through an intense saktipdta, due to the gaze of a true guru, [Rudra’s Sakti] penetrates [in the 
disciple], there is no doubt on this.” 
This last passage is also quoted by Wallis 2008: 266. This Kaula text, whose name translates as “The Kaula 


Ocean of Waves,” is also unpublished. An e-text of the manuscript has been input by Mark S.G. 
Dyczkowski into the Muktabodha Digital Library. NAK MS. no: 5-5207. 
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Urmikaularnava, the terms Saktipdta and dveSa (and even the notion of vedha, piercing) 
are essentially interchangeable.“ 


1.3 Devotion Before and After Initiation: The Views of Ramakantha and 
Abhinavagupta 


1.3.1 The “Locus” (adhikarana) of Devotion as a Sign of Saktipata 


An important issue concerning the relationship between devotion, grace and initiation, 
around which we find a divergence of opinions, indeed a polemic, among exegetes of the 
tradition, concerns the “locus” of devotion as a sign of Saktipdta. | mentioned earlier in 
this chapter how the simple act of approaching a Saiva teacher, and requesting from him 
initiation in the tradition, was considered a sufficient expression of devotion to Siva— 
sufficient at least to prove that Siva’s salvific power had actually descended upon the 
adept, thus rendering him fit for initiation. The question debated is, in order for the guru 
to ascertain that Saktipdta has occurred for someone, must the request for initiation come 
directly from the initiand, or could it also be presented by a relative on his or her behalf, 
even without the initiand’s awareness of it? A practical ramification of one’s view on the 
matter is whether a person who cannot express devotion directly by requesting to be 
initiated—because he or she is too stupid, too sick, or already dead—may be fit for 
initiation or not. 

Ramakantha answers negatively to this question. His argument against the 
possibility of inferring that Siva’s power has descended upon an individual from the 
devotion of a relative requesting initiation for the individual is based on the fact that, 


since “their locus is different (vyadhikaranatvat)” there is no necessary concomitance 


* Wallis 2008: 266. 
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between them. He uses the classical Nyaya image of logical inference of the existence of 
fire from smoke, its sign, pointing out that if the cause and the effect are in different 
locations—such as smoke in one tree and fire in another tree—they cannot be related. 
Ramakantha also points out that someone could be influenced to introduce a relative to 
the religion by mere affection and not necessarily by a descent of Siva’s grace.** 

Abhinavagupta, conversely, completely endorses the practice of initiating an 
“absent” (paroksa) person, living or dead, upon someone else’s request, devoting an 
entire chapter of his Tantrdloka to this kind of initiation. Directly contradicting 
Ramakantha, he argues that the fervent requests for initiation on behalf of relatives or 
friends are indeed evidence of a descent of Siva’s power on the initiand. With regard to 


initiation of a dead person (Mrtoddhdaradiksa), he writes: *° 


8° Ramakantha’s Kiranavrtti ad VI.11-12ab; text and translation by Goodall 1998: 147-148, 376: 


yathaha bhaktiyogata iti |... na ca putrddes tatsamskararthitaya tesadm Ssaktipatanumdnam 
yuktam vyadhikaranatvat | na hi dhave dhiimah khadire svakadranam agnim anumapayatiti | 
kadranam ca Saktipdto bhaktyddinam ity uktam | na tv arthitadeh | visesato bhinnaddhikaranasya 
snehasamskarapirvakatvenaiva tasya siddheh | yad Ghuh 


istam dharme niyojayed iti 
na tatah Saktipatanumanam yuktam pratibandhabhavad iti | 


“For He teaches [that they receive initiation] “because they have devotion.”... And it is wrong to 
infer the descent of Siva’s power on them from their sons or others asking that they be initiated, 
because the locus [of devotion] is different. For smoke in a Dhava tree does not cause one to 
infer fire in a Khadira tree as its cause. And the descent of power has been taught to be the cause 
of devotion and such, but not of becoming a suppliant [begging for initiation], especially not 
[when this becoming a suppliant is] in a different locus, since this can be proved to be dependent 
on the influences of affection alone. As they say, 


One should urge someone one loves to the religion. 


It is not right to infer from this [that] a descent of Siva’s power [has taken place], because there 
is no necessary concomitance.” 
*° Tantraloka XX1.9cd-1 lab 
bandhubhary4asuhytputragadhabhyarthanayogatah \l 9 |\ 
svayam tadvisayotpannakarundbalato ‘pi va | 
vijndatatanmukhayatasaktipatamsadharmanah ll 10 Il 
gurur dtksam mrtoddharim kurvita sivaddyinim | 
Translation by Sanderson *1996 (unpublished): 50, as quoted by Goodall 1998: 377, fn. 621. 
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A Guru may perform the Siva-bestowing initiation that rescues the dead [from 
the hells] for any [deceased person] whom he knows to possess one of the 
degrees of Saktipdta through either of the following means: because of fervent 
requests from the person’s kin, wife, friends or son or because of the intensity of 
the pity that he himself feels for that person. 


Jayaratha’s commentary on these stanzas is additional evidence of the direct polemic 
between Kashmirian dualist and non-dualist exegetes on the validity of requesting 
initiation on behalf of another. It specifically refutes both arguments that Ramakantha 
used in the Kiranavrtti passage discussed above: that the cause of the relative’s intense 
requests could also be mere affection, and that the cause and the effects must necessarily 
be in the same place.*’ 

As Sanderson points out, however, in spite of these subtle philosophical 
arguments leading to an “inferred” descent of grace, Abhinavagupta’s position defending 
the practice of initiating the dead serves as a clever strategy to combine the functions of 
the Saiva guru with those of a priest performing funerary rituals.* What might have 
induced the non-dualists to take such a stance was their desire to provide legitimacy to a 


practice that stood outside the theoretical framework of mainstream Saivism but that was 


87 Jayaratha’s commentary ad TA XXI.9cd-1 lab: 

evam evamvidhadnam esadm  bandhvddigadhabhyarthanddyanyathanupapattya dayatasakti- 
patatvam niscitya mrtoddharim diksam guruh kurydd ity atra tatparyam | bandhvddindm ca 
taduddidhirsdparataya prarthanddayo jayamanadh paramesvarasaktipdtamila eva na sneha- 
matramilah sarvatra tathddarSandyogat | naca_ atra_ vyadhikaranatvam doso_ yad- 
ayaskantayogolakaspandanddivat bhinnadesany api karanebhyah karyani bhavanti drsyante | 
“So for such as these a Guru should perform mrtoddhdradtksa, once he has determined that 
Saktipdta has come to them, reasoning that such [phenomena] as the fervent requests he has 
received from their kin and others would not occur if it had not. Moreover, when the requests 
and the like of kin and others arise through intense desire to save [the dead] they must originate 
in a descent of the power of ParameSvara, not in mere affection, for we do not see such 
[affection] in all instances. Nor does the fact that they [the requests and the inferred descent of 
power] have different loci constitute a defect [in this position]. For there are effects which are 
seen to come about from their causes even though the effects are in a different location, as in the 
case with such phenomena as the motion of a ball of iron and a magnet.” 


Translation by Sanderson *1996: 50, as quoted by Goodall 1998: 377, fn. 621. 
88 Sanderson 1995: 33-34. 
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nonetheless prevalent at the time. Contemporary literary evidence in fact shows that 
initiation of the dead was practiced in tenth and eleventh century Kashmir, while the 
satirical tone used by local authors such as Ksemendra towards widows requesting the 


ritual for their deceased husbands shows the dubious social acceptance of the practice.” 


1.3.2 Is Devotion a Post-Initiatory Practice (samaya)? 


After having looked at the relation between devotion and grace in the process leading to 
initiation, I will now shift focus to the place of devotion in the post-initiatory phase, the 
process leading an initiate to liberation. The first question is whether devotion must be 
considered a samaya (post-initiatory observance) or not, an issue I discuss by comparing 
the contrasting views of Abhinavagupta and Ramakantha. A fundamental question, 
closely related to the first, is the salvific function of devotion: to what extent is bhakti 
considered a cause (kdrana), in the sense of means (updya), for liberation in early Tantric 
Saivism? The following section is devoted primarily to the first question and will also 
provide an answer to the second question in the case of the early Saiva Siddhanta 
tradition. As for Abhinavagupta, the question of “devotion as a means” requires a 
separate discussion, which will occupy a section of the next chapter, devoted entirely to 
him. 

According to Abhinavagupta, because devotion is an expression of divine grace, it 


is not considered a post-initiatory pledge (samaya), something that needs to be practiced 


*° Ksemendra’s Desopadesa 8:50c and Narmamala 3:43. See Sanderson *1996, quoted by Goodall 1998: 
377, fn. 621. 
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or cultivated by the initiated disciple; it is simply present as the natural consequence of 
grace. In the Tantrdloka he writes:” 


One [i.e. the disciple who has received initiation without seeds] is to engage in 
devotion for the guru, for God and for the scriptures. And this [devotion] is not a 
post-initiatory pledge, but rather a natural expression of the descent of [Siva’s] 
power, not separate [from it]. 


Commenting on this stanza, Jayaratha simply paraphrases Abhinavagupta’s text: 


For one who has received initiation without seeds, devotion to the guru etc. arises 
as a necessary result, but this [devotion] is not a post-initiatory pledge, as stated 
in the [passage] beginning with “devotion arises for men through the grace of 
him alone.”*’ This [devotion] is a natural expression of the descent of [Siva’s] 
power alone. The meaning is that it is not something different from that [descent 
of power]. 


Jayaratha here merely follows Abhinava’s statement that devotion must not be considered 
a post-initiatory pledge. However, opinion diverges on this point among the exegetes of 
the tradition. Two chapters before this, in TA XV on initiation, Abhinava mentions the 
case of nirbtjaditksa, where liberation occurs only “through initiation” (because the post- 
initiatory pledges are burned) “‘on account of devotion.” 


But in the case of [initiation] without seeds,” [the guru] should remove the fetter 
consisting in the observation of the post-initiatory pledges. [In this case] 


*° Tantraloka XVI1.73, my translation: 


as 


gurau deve tatha Sastre bhaktih karydsya na hy asau | 

samayah saktipatasya svabhavo hy esa no prthak |l 
*! Jayaratha ad TA XVII.73, my translation: 

asya nirbijadtksadtksitasya gurvddau bhaktih karyatvena sambhavati, na punar asau samayah, 

yat “tasyaiva tu prasddena bhaktir utpadyate nrndm” ityddinitya Saktipdtasyaiva esa svabhavo 

na prthak tato ‘tiriktam etat na kimcit ity arthah || 73 || 
*° The verse Jayaratha quotes is the one from the Mahabharata, which Abhinava himself quotes in TA 
XTI.285. See above, in section 1.2.3 (“Abhinavagupta: Devotion as the Power of the Lord”). 
°° Tantraloka XV .31, my translation: 

samaydcdrapasam tu nirbijayam visodhayet | 

diksamatrena muktih sydd bhaktyd deve gurau sada \l 
* Those who are exempt from observing the post-initiatory practices: children, stupid people, old people, 
women, kings, sick people etc. (See TA XV.25ab: balabalisavrddhastribhogabhugvyadhitadikah). 
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liberation occurs merely through initiation, always on account of devotion to God 
[and] guru. 


Jayaratha understands the passage to mean that devotion remains as the only post- 
initiatory observance, contradicting Abhinavagupta, as well as his own commentary in 
the other passage occurring two chapters later:”° 


In this case [i.e. in the case of initiation without seeds] the necessary post- 
initiatory observance is merely supreme devotion to God and guru. 


The most plausible explanation for why Jayaratha here states that devotion is a samaya is 
that Tantrdloka XV 31 is a close paraphrase of Svacchandatantra IV .147; Jayaratha here 
ad TA XV.31 simply paraphrases Ksemaraja’s commentary ad SvT IV.147, where 
Ksemaraja explains that devotion is a samaya.” The statements of the TA and SvT, which 
both translate as “liberation occurs merely through initiation, on account of devotion” are 
no doubt ambiguous: there are two instrumentals in TA (diksadmdatrena muktih syad 
bhaktyd) and an instrumental and an ablative in SvT (diksdmdtrena muktih sydd 
bhaktimatradd), all of which could express causality. What is the causal relation here 


among initiation, devotion and liberation? Does liberation occur through initiation, and, 


°° Jayaratha’s commentary ad TA XV.31, my translation: 
asyam param devagurubhaktimatram eva avasyakasamaya iti uktam bhaktya deve gurav iti | 
°° See the parallel passages in TA and SvT, with their respective commentaries; my translation: 
Svacchandratantra IV .147cd-148ab: Tantrdloka XV 31: 


samaydcarapasam tu nirbijayam visodhayet || samayacarapasam tu nirbtjayam visodhayet | 


diksamatrena muktih sydd bhaktimatrdd guroh sada | 
“But in the case of [initiation] without seeds, [the 
guru] should remove the fetter consisting in the 
observation of post-initiatory pledges. [In this case] 
liberation occurs merely through initiation, always on 
account of devotion to the guru. 


Ksemaraja’s commentary: 


gurubhaktimatram evdsya samaya ity arthah 
“The meaning is that his post-initiatory observance is 
only mere devotion to the guru.” 


diksdmatrena muktih sydd bhaktya deve gurau sada \| 
“But in the case of [initiation] without seeds, [the 
guru] should remove the fetter consisting in the 
observation of the post-initiatory pledges. [In this 
case] liberation occurs merely through initiation, 
always on account of devotion to God [and] guru.” 


Jayaratha’s commentary: 


asyam param devagurubhaktimdtram eva avasyaka- 
samaya iti uktam bhaktyd deve gurav iti | 

“In this case [i.e. in the case of initiation without 
seeds] the necessary post-initiatory observance is 
merely supreme devotion to God and guru.” 
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after that, through devotion, making devotion a post-initiatory observance? This is the 
line of reasoning followed by both Ksemaraja and Jayaratha. Or, instead, does liberation 
occur through initiation, which, in turn, takes place because of devotion? In this second 
case devotion would not need to be considered a post-initiatory practice, because it would 
be assumed to be present in any initiated disciple (as the natural consequence, or sign, of 
Saktipadta, precondition of initiation). This second line of reasoning seems to be what 
Abhinava follows in TA XVII.73 (quoted above), when he states that bhakti is not a 
samaya because it is “‘a natural expression of Saktipdta, not separate from it.” 

Interestingly, the Saiva Siddhanta commentator Ramakantha takes an intermediate 
position between Abhinavagupta and Ksemaraja while commenting on a very similar 
passage in the Kirantantra that has remarkable parallels with the two stanzas from 
Svacchandatantra and Tantrdloka previously discussed. For the sake of clarity, I will first 
quote the passage from the Kirana itself, followed by relevant sections of Ramakantha’s 
commentary:”’ 


[The initiating teacher] should cleanse away the obligations [to perform what is 
enjoined for ordinary initiates]** (samaydan) from women and other such, because 
they are incapable [of fulfilling those obligations]. That is no fault, because they 
are ignorant. If they had understanding (jfiatvdt) it would be a great sin. 
Therefore these [ignorant ones] attain liberation through initiation, because they 
have devotion [to the Lord]. 


Like the other two passages previously discussed, the Kirana too here is discussing the 


case of initiates who received initiation “without seeds,” and, like the Svacchandatantra 


*? Kiranatantra V1.11-12ab, as translated by Goodall 1998: 373-375: 
samayams canganddinam asaktatvadd visodhayet | 
ajfiatvan na ca doso ‘sti jiiatvad doso mahan bhavet || 
tena tesam vimuktih sydd dtksayda bhaktiyogatah | 


°8 In this dissertation I generally translate the Sanskrit term samaya as “post-initiatory pledge/observances,” 
and samayin (the adept who has obtained the samaya initiation) as “pledge-holder.” 
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and the Tantrdloka, also states that they attain “liberation through initiation, on account 
of devotion” (vimuktih sydd diksayd bhaktiyogatah). Let us now look at the relevant 
sections of Ramakantha’s long commentary on these few lines, where he provides his 
interpretation of this statement.” 


... What regular duties do they have? Such things as attendance (paricarana) on 


00 manner or in a manner 


God, the guru and his devotees, either in a worldly 
enjoined by [the corpus of] Sivadharma [texts], as much as they are able, either 
themselves or by sending sons, servants and so forth. ... For He teaches [that 
they receive initiation] “because they have devotion” (bhaktiyogatah). Otherwise, 
because one would not be able to discern in them devotion and such, which is an 
effect of the descent of Siva’s power, because of their utter stupidity, as with 
animals, they would not be entitled to receive initiation. ... And the descent of 
power has been taught to be the cause of devotion and such, but not of becoming 
a suppliant [begging for initiation] ... Because they are proved to have [a certain 
level of] understanding, in contradistinction to animals, because of their having 
devotion [toward God], and because, they cannot perform what is enjoined by the 
Sastra, since they are utterly incapable,'' it is right that they should [instead at 
least] always perform only such things as [reciting] hymns of praise (stuti) about 
the Lord, obeisances (namaskara), and attendance (saparyd) [upon images of the 
Lord and upon the guru] just as lay followers do, who have not received initiation. 


We can see that Ramakantha is interpreting the ablative “because they have devotion” as 
providing the reason they received initiation in the first place, rather than providing a 


second cause for liberation; in contrast to Abhinavagupta, however, for Ramakantha this 


°° Ramakantha’s Kiranavrtti ad VI.11-12ab, as translated by Goodall 1998: 375. 


. tarhi kim tair nityam anustheyam | laukikena riipena Sivadharmoditena va yathdSakti 
devagurutadbhaktaparicaranddikam eva svatah putrabhrtyddipresanena vad | ... yathaha 
bhaktiyogata iti | anyatha tesam atyantamiidhatvena tirascam iva Saktipdtakdryasya bhaktydder 
aniscaydd dtksayam anadhikara eva... kdranam ca Saktipadto bhaktyddinadm ity uktam | na tv 
arthitadeh | ... bhaktiyogata eva tesam tiryagvailaksanyena jndnasiddher atyantasaktatvena ca 
Sastracoditanusthandsambhavadd aprdptadtksanam —_ivopdsakanam —_ bhagavadvisayastuti- 
namaskarasaparyddy eva nityam anustheyam yuktam ity avirodhah | 

0 The term “worldly” (laukikena) here refers to the the conventional, Veda-based religion, i.e., the 
puranic/smdrta tradition. 

'°' T chose here the translation that Goodall proposed as a second possibility in the footnote, as opposed to 
the one he placed in the body of the text: “and because, if they were utterly incapable, they could not 
perform anything enjoined by sdstra [not even devotion], it is right that they should ...” 
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devotion, which is assumed to already exist in order for initiation to occur, translates in 
practical terms into some kind of post-initiatory observance. However, what Ramakantha 
means by “devotion” as something to be practiced is clear from his commentary: towards 
the beginning of the passage he mentions “attendance (paricarana) on God, the guru and 
his devotees”; and, in the last few lines, he specifies “[reciting] hymns of praise (stuti) 
about the Lord, obeisances (namaskdra), and attendance (saparyd) [upon images of the 
Lord and upon the guru].” All this refers to the performance of particular actions,’ which 
does not come close to the cultivation of intense feeling of love for god that we find as a 
means to liberation in the bhakti traditions and in the later Saiva Siddhanta. For 
Ramakantha too, as in general for the tantras of the early Saiva tradition, initiation is the 


central element of the soteriological scheme. 


1.3.3 Devotion, Initiation, and Saktipata in Ramakantha’s Exegesis 


Ramakantha’s understanding of devotion as something that translates into the actions of 
worshiping Siva and the guru is perfectly congruent with the Saiva Siddhanta 
soteriological model. Because the impurity of the soul is a material substance, covering it 
like a cataract covers an eye, it can be removed only by ritual action: first initiation, and 
then post-initiatory worship, which completes the process by progressively eliminating 
the remaining imperfection.’ As we will see later in this section, Ramakantha does not 


deny the experience of devotion as a feeling, in the sense of emotional attachment to Siva, 


' Although Abhinavagupta may have a similar view when he speaks of bhakti as something “to be 
performed” or “engaged in” (karyd), he declares such actions not to be a samaya. See TA XVII.73 quoted 
above (Sanskrit text in fn. 90). 

'03 See Ramakantha’s Kiranavrtti ad 20-22ab. See also Sanderson 1995: 40-41. 
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but he values it only as the outer sign of Saktipdta.™ In itself bhakti has no soteriological 
efficacy. It is rather Siva’s grace that sets in motion the process by which a soul attains 
liberation, and not the feeling of devotion, which is just grace’s outer manifestation. 
However, Ramakantha states that saktipdta alone is insufficient to free a soul from 
bondage, unless it is followed by initiation.” Therefore, I could not agree more with the 
observation of Dominic Goodall, the foremost scholar of the early Saiva Siddhanta: 


It is undoubtedly not exaggerated to say that, for a classical theologian such as 
Ramakantha, devotion in itself did not have any salvific value: bhakti was one of 
the signs through which the initiating master could discern if a candidate was ripe 
for initiation or not. Moreover, he considered that the manifestation of this bhakti 
after initiation was appropriate and sufficient for women as well as for those who 
did not have the capacity to perform rituals or to study themselves the tantras. 
But only initiation rituals were salvific.'°° 


'* See my translation of Ramakantha’s commentary on MaP I.14 at the end of this section (fn. 122). 
15 See for example Ramakantha’s vrtti ad MaP XIII.22-24, my translation: 


na ca tasya parinatamalasya vijidnakevalina iva Saktipatamdadtrad eva mokso_ bhavisyatiti 
vacyam | yatah tatksanaén mucyate na ca iti | ayam arthah: saktipdtena samsdaravirdgddy- 
avindbhiitalingasiddhena saha sakalasya darsandat na saktipdtad eva moksah siddhyati | api tu 
diksdder evopadydntarat paramesvaranugrahatmakdd iti | 


dtksdder evopdyaGntardt paramesvard° | em. Goodall (personal communication, 6/12/2015); 
diksader ivopayadntaraparamesvara° ed. Bhatt 1977. 


“And it should not be said that liberation will come about for him [scil. the ordinary sakala 
soul] through a descent of grace alone, as it would for a vijfidnakevalin whose mala has ripened, 
since [the text tells us that] ‘and he is not liberated from that instant [of descent of grace].’ This 
is the meaning: liberation is not established to take place after a descent of grace alone, since one 
sees sakala souls endowed with (saha) a descent of grace that is proven to have taken place by 
necessarily concomitant signs such as dispassion for worldly existence. It is rather [the case that 
liberation takes place] only after some further instrument, such as diksda, that is [nonetheless 
also] of the nature of the Lord’s grace.” 


The vijfidnakevalins are special souls bound only by mala, while sakalas are regular souls bound by all the 
three fetters. I am grateful to Dominic Goodall for his corrections to my translation of this passage, as well 
as for the emendations he has proposed to the Sanskrit text. 

'°6 Goodall 2006: 98. My translation from the French: 


“Tl n’ést sans doute pas exagéré de dire que, pour un théologien classique tel que Ramakantha, la 
dévotion en soi n’avait aucune valeur salvatrice: la bhakti était ’'un des signes au moyen 
desquels le maitre initiateur pouvait discerner si un candidat était mir pour J’initiation ou non. 
En outre, il considérait que la manifestation de sa bhakti aprés l’initiation était appropriée et 
suffisante pour les femmes et ceux qui n’avaient pas V’habilitation pour célébrer des rites ou 
étudier eux-mémes les tantras. Mais seuls les rites d’initiation étaient salvateurs.” 
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As Goodall also observes, if this theoretical justification concerning the absolute 
necessity of initiation belongs mainly to the exegetical tradition, the idea of the 
soteriological efficacy of ritual initiation alone is nonetheless present everywhere, even in 
the early scriptural sources of the dualist school, and not just in the commentarial 
tradition.'"’ Thus, the marginal relevance of bhakti, coupled with a strong emphasis on 
ritual, in the Saiva Siddhanta exegesis appears as a natural consequence of ideas 
concerning soteriology found early in the tradition. 

In light of this, Jason Schwartz’s suggestion that the adoption by Saiva exegetes 
of the interpretative practices of the Mimamsa is mainly responsible for the emphasis on 
ritual may need to be revised. Nonetheless, the world of scholarship is indebted to him 
for raising these important questions. In a recent publication that focuses mainly on pre— 
twelfth century Saiva Siddhanta, Schwartz argues that the diminishing relevance of 
devotion in the course of the development of Saiva literature is necessarily the result of 
its encounter with the interpretative practices of the Mimamsa, with its emphasis on the 
correct performance of ritual.'"** While Schwartz’s argument appears problematic even in 
reference to the Saiva Siddhanta, it is particularly inapplicable to Abhinavagupta, 
contemporary of Ramakantha, as well as to other exegetes from the non-dualist traditions, 
who do not emphasize ritual in their exegesis. I mentioned earlier how for Abhinavagupta 


the salvific function of ritual decreases in favor of knowledge.’” Similarly, devotion for 


'°7 Goodall 2006: 94. I quoted and translated relevant passages from these scriptural sources earlier in this 
chapter, in section 1.1.3 (“Devotion in Tantric Saivism: A Historical Perspective”). See, for example, 
Svayambhuvasitrasamgraha 11.24; Kirana V1.9a (footnote 52); and Svacchandatantra X.1138b-1142a 
(TABLE 1.1). 

8 Schwartz 2012: 201-231. 

'° This is because for Abhinavagupta bondage is not caused by a material substance, but rather by 
ignorance alone. When ritual worship is performed, it can function salvifically only inasmuch as it brings 
about in the performer the awareness of his identity with consciousness. See Sanderson 1995: 44-47. 
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him does not have specific soteriological value, except to the extent that it is taken to be 
synonymous with knowledge. I will discuss these ideas in greater depth when examining 
Abhinavagupta’s conceptions of devotion and ritual worship in chapter 2. My intention 
here is merely to point out how, for both Ramakantha and Abhinavagupta, the lack of 
salvific function of bhakti is a direct consequence of the doctrinal views of the traditions 
they represent regarding the appropriate means for liberation: ritual for the Saiva 
Siddhanta, and knowledge for the non-dualists. 

Schwartz bases his argument mainly on Ramakantha’s commentary on an early 
Saiva Siddhanta tantra, the Matangapdramesvara, a work that contains devotional 
elements, particularly in its frame story. Schwartz cogently observes that these bhakti 
elements might be present owing to the influence on the Matanga of earlier Saiva 
traditions that were more devotionally oriented, such as the (non-tantric) Sivadharma and 
the (pre-tantric) Atimarga.'’® Indeed, as Schwartz observes, Ramakantha does distort his 
interpretation of the root text in order to emphasize the importance of ritual initiation." I 
suggest, however, that the primary motivation behind the Kashmiri author’s forced 
readings may not necessarily be the desire to conform to a Mimamsaka “interpretative 


programme,”'” even though Schwartz is correct in pointing out that the writings of the 


"It is also possible, however, that the frame story, to which the passage that Schwartz discusses belongs, 
could be a later addition to the Matanga—although no later than Ramakantha who comments upon it. We 
saw earlier how Oberhammer sees the same possibility for the Paramasamhita: he argues that its frame 
story, where devotional elements are strongly present, is a later addition to this Paficaratra text, which is 
otherwise mainly concerned with ritual. In any event, the version of the text that Ramakantha is 
commenting upon does include the frame story. 

"! Schwartz (2012: 220-222) notes that if Ramakantha interpreted literally compounded expressions in the 
Matanga such as Sivadhydnaikacittatma (“one whose mind is solely intent on meditating on Siva”), he 
would convey the impression that initiation is not necessary for Saiva sddhana. By glossing it as 
parinatamalah, “one whose impurity has become ripe” he is showing that the sage Matanga has received 
Saktipdta and is now qualified to receive initiation. 

'? Schwartz 2012: 224. 
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Mimamsa philosophical school strongly influenced Ramakantha’s exegetical approach.'” 
Rather, I propose that the commentator’s agenda here must be considered in both its 
doctrinal and sectarian dimensions—the latter here referring to the social relation of the 
religion with the larger community, as well as with the centers of power and financial 
resources. On the doctrinal level Ramakantha is simply reiterating a well-established 
belief in the soteriological efficacy of the initiation ritual alone, an idea that is already 
found in several early sources, as shown previously in this chapter. It is thus unnecessary 
to postulate Mimamsaka influence. Moreover, emphasis on initiation is also key to the 
institutionalization of the Saiva Siddhanta, consolidating ties between lineages of 
officiants, their mathas, their patrons, and the general laity. This emphasis is also a way 
for Saiva Siddhanta to secure its financial resources, through initiation fees as well as 
contributions from initiated patrons, including kings.''* My view is that congruence with 
the Mimamsa concern for ritual need not be understood as influence, in the absence of 
other demonstrations of this influence. 

Schwartz also sees a Mimamsa influence on Ramakantha in what he understands 
to be Ramakantha’s doctrinal position: that the prerequisite for Saktipdta, and hence 
initiation and access to the Saiva community, is an “abstract ontological qualification,” 
the ripening of an individual’s impurity (malaparipdka) and the balance of opposite 


karmas (karmasdmya), rather than “the affective emotional state of the practitioner.” '” 


'3 With regard to this, Sanderson (1985b: 566) writes: “Ramakantha’s theoretical works, while they oppose 
Kaumarila and Prabhaka doctrines, certainly assert views of the nature and mutual relation of subject and 
object which might be interpreted as the product of a desire to formulate a theistic compromise with the 
Mimamsakas’ ultra-realist, atheistic autonomism.” 

'4 On the relationship between Tantric Saivism and the political institutions, see Sanderson 2005b and his 
forthcoming essay “Religion and the State: Initiating the Monarch in Saivism and the Buddhist Way of 
Mantras.” 

"'S Schwartz 2012: 221. 
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However, the idea of this mechanized and impersonal occurrence of a “balance of 
opposite karmas” as the precondition for the descent of Siva’s grace is already found in 
early Saiva Siddhanta sources. Examples of this can be found in the Kirana'’’ and even 
the Matanga'" itself, the latter being the source that Schwartz takes as an example of a 
more devotionally oriented text. As for Ramakantha, his exegesis distorts the Kirana’s 
doctrine on karmasdmya by making it /ess impersonal and mechanical: he maintains that 
the descent of grace occurring when two opposing karmas are in equilibrium is not 
liberating unless there is also a second condition: that the soul’s impurity has become ripe 
(malaparipdka).'* All these references suggest that this “mechanization” of the process 
through which Siva is supposed to bestow grace is not a later development of the 
tradition resulting from Mimamsa influence, but is found even in early sources such as 
the Matanga and the Kirana. 

As for Ramakantha’s conception of devotion, it is certainly true that he does not 
emphasize its emotional dimension, such as an intense feeling of love and attachment to 
Siva. However, devotion, for him, can mean more than the mere performance of ritual 
worship, which he emphasizes in the post-initiatory phase, as we saw in the section of 
this chapter devoted to samaya. After Saktipdta, and more precisely as a manifestation of 
it, devotion also involves a particular mental disposition towards Siva. Ramakantha, for 
instance, explains that the devotion to the Lord that arises in someone after Siva’s 
Descent of Power brings about an attitude of indifference towards the world (samsdra- 


vaitrsnya); and that, upon seeing this kind of mental disposition in a disciple, a guru can 


"6 Kirana 1:20c-22b. See Goodall 1998: xxxiii and fn. 73 on the same page; see also 339, fn. 525. 

''T Matanga, VP XII1.15-20. I quote and translate this passage in two parts, in section 3.2.2 (“The Balance 
Between Opposite Karmas (karmasdmya) and the Role of Merit”). For Sanskrit text see fn. 284 and 288. 

"8 Goodall 1998: xxxvi; and 215, fn. 171. See also Kiranavrtti ad V.13cd-14ab. 
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infer the occurrence of saktipdta and thus consider the disciple fit to receive initiation.'” 
Thus I would not necessarily attribute to Ramakantha the view that the emotional state of 
the practitioner is irrelevant as a prerequisite for initiation. On the contrary—as I 
explained earlier—this is precisely the place that devotion has both in the more 
doctrinally oriented early sources'” and in the exegetical traditions: it is the main sign 
that Siva’s descent of grace has taken place, and hence an essential prerequisite for 
initiation and entrance in the Saiva community. This is precisely why Ramakantha, 
glossing the word bhakti in the passage where the sage Matanga is expressing his 
devotion to the Lord Srikantha, explains that “devotion is the state of being intent upon 
Him, precisely the state of being qualified [for initiation] arising from Saktipdta.”"' It is 
also worth noting that, a few lines later, Ramakantha does not feel a need to explain away 
the root text’s vivid description of the emotional state sage Matanga experiences upon 
seeing the Lord: the devotee is overpowered by his own devotional fervor, which stirs his 


mind and causes him to shed tears of bliss, tears with which he then washes the Lord’s 


"9 MaV, VP, ad IV.44, my translation: 
yasya hi sa patati, tasyavasyam samsdaravaitrsnyavyabhicarini bhagavati bhaktir upajayate | ata 
eva tatah Saktipatanumanam avyabhicarat karyam Gcaryadibhir ity arthah |\ 
“For the one upon whom this [Power of Siva] descends, devotion towards the Lord, which 
causes with no exception indifference towards worldly existence, inevitably arises. Precisely for 
this reason, from this [devotion], gurus and others should invariably infer [the occurrence of] 
Saktipata. This is the meaning.” 


20 See, for example, Mrgendragama, VP, V 4-5ab and Kirana V.13-14ab, quoted and translated in section 
1.2.1 (“Devotion as a Sign of Grace in the Early Siddhanta Tantras’’), fn. 60 and 61. 

21 MaV ad VP, 1.11: bhaktih Saktipdtayogyatayaiva tannisthatvam | (my translation). Schwartz translates 
as: ‘Bhakti’ here means that he resides exclusively in the scope of him [Siva] precisely because of his 
suitability for Saktipdta” (2012: 223). Although this translation is grammatically possible, I believe the 
other way of taking the compound (where the word saktipdta is analyzed as an ablative and not a dative), 
which Schwartz also takes into consideration, is the only way that makes sense based on Ramakantha’s 
doctrinal view: that devotion arises from having received Saktipdta, and that this devotion is the condition 
that makes one suitable for initiation. 
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feet.’ Words such as the ones Ramakantha uses here are more the exception than the rule 
from this commentator, because it is certainly true that, on the whole, he does not 
emphasize the intense emotional dimension of devotion, such as a strong feeling of love 
and attachment to Siva. In this respect, Schwartz is correct when he observes that in 
Ramakantha’s commentary “bhakti becomes a rather bloodless thing, divested of the 


visceral and embodied quality” of the root text (2012: 224). 


2 MaP VP, 1.14, and Ramakantha’s commentary ad loc; my translation: 


tadbhaktimanyor Gvesan nayanamalavarind | 
pddau praksdlya tam atah stotum Grabdhavan munih \\ 14 ll 


tasmin bhagavati bhaktih, taya manyuh bhaktasyapiyata me kdlena bhagavdn na prasanna ity 
antargato virdgah | tato manyor hetoh ya Gvesa cittaksobhah, tasmadd yad nayandmalavari 
dnandasru, tena sa tasya pddau praksdlya tam umdpatim atah anantaram stotum drabdhavan 
munih |l 


The sage washed [Lord Srikantha’s] feet with the pure tears from his eyes, 
[crying] because he was overcome by the fervor of his devotion for him, and then 
began to praise him. 


Devotion for him, i.e. for the Lord; [his] fervor is due to this [devotion]. [He also has] inner 
dispassion, thinking: “Even though I have been a devotee for such a long time, the Lord is not 
pleased.” Due to his fervor, he is overwhelmed, i.e., his mind is shaken. Because of this, he has 
pure tears in [his] eyes, i.e. tears of bliss. Having washed his feet with these [tears], then, i.e. 
right after that, the sage began to praise him, i.e. [Lord] Umapati. 


My understanding of this passage diverges from Schwartz’s, who interprets Ramakantha as saying that 
Matanga’s “mental confusion” is caused by the sage’s “self-doubt” when the Lord does not seem pleased 
with him. I suggest, instead, that Ramakantha is faithful to the root text in explaining that the state of dvesa, 
the sense of being overpowered, is actually caused by the devotional fervor (manyu, caused by bhakti). 
When the Kashmiri exegete uses the expression “mental agitation” (cittaksobha), he is glossing the term 
dvesa in this context: the feeling of being overpowered by devotion is explained as a “shaking” of the 
reasoning faculty, the citta, which naturally occurs in the presence of a strong emotion that leads to crying. 
If Ramakantha intended it in a negative way, it would not make sense that he would follow the root text in 
the description of Matanga shedding pure tears, which he actually glosses as “tears of bliss.” What 
Schwartz understands as an expression of “self-doubt” —when Matanga thinks the Lord is not pleased with 
him in spite of his constant devotion—could rather be interpreted as the feeling of sorrowful longing of the 
devotee when the Lord does not make himself manifest, an emotional state described very often in bhakti 
literature. Even within the Saiva Tantra exegetical tradition, we have an example in Utpaladeva’s 
Sivastotravalt XIII.11, a stanza that refers to Siva bestowing Saktipdta without an apparent logic. The 
devotee expresses his dismay and longing by crying out to the Lord: “What has occurred for me today, for 
which you are delaying in the process of manifesting yourself?” (Saktipdtasamaye vicdranam praptam TSa 
na karosi karhicit | adya mam prati kim a@gatam yatah svaprakadsanavidhau vilambase \|). The reason 
Ramakantha added this expression of unfulfilled longing by sage Matanga, which is absent in the root text, 
might be that it provides him with a way to include among the manifestations of devotion the state of 
virdga (dispassion, detachment). We saw earlier how in his commentary on MaP IV.44, Ramakantha uses a 
synonym of vairdgya, i.e. vaitrsnya, to refer to the attitude of indifference to the world, considered a clear 
sign of Saktipdta. The Matanga text itself (XIII.19b), referring to the Descent of Power at the time of 
balance of two opposite karmas of equal strength, states that this power renders the soul “dispassionate 
towards worldly experience” (bhogaparanmukha). 
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Finally, we must not forget what I mentioned at the beginning of this section, that 
for Ramakantha and the Saiva Siddhanta in general, devotion in itself has no 
soteriological value because it is ultimately just the outer manifestation of the Lord’s 
grace. Its real function is to kindle the desire for knowledge in the aspirant, leading him 
to seek initiation in a Saiva lineage. Ramakantha’s view that external expressions of 
devotion, such as the act of flute playing by Matanga, are not soteriologically efficacious, 
is consistent with early Saiva Siddhanta sources, which regarded ritual alone as the 
primary means to liberation.'” If we examine the section of the Matanga itself devoted to 
doctrine (vidydpada), we find that the text states that even if one has received Saktipdta, 
and therefore has devotion for Siva (Sivardga), without the initiation ritual one cannot 
attain him:'* 


[The soul who has received saktipdta] does not require further experiences and is 
always free from desire. He remains imbued with love for Siva up until the 
expiry of his body. For the [store of karma that produced the] body of an 
embodied soul is something that ripened prior [to his experience of Saktipdta]. 
However, without the distinguishing marks consisting in the initiations, [the state 
of Siva] is never known. Therefore, for all those living beings saved by Siva’s 
[Descent] of Power, the whole [sequence of] purificatory rituals taught by Siva, 
which ends in death (nisthdnta), takes place.'” 


'3 Schwartz, on the other hand, seems to suggest that it is Ramakantha who is denying the soteriological 
efficacy of mere flute playing, while the Matanga would instead acknowledge its value. See Schwartz 
2012: 222-223. 

4 Matanga VP XIII1.30bc-32, my translation: 


ndpeksate paran bhogan nirakanksah sadaiva hi | 

ranjitah Sivardgena yavad dehasya paryayah \|l 30 ll 

prdag eva paripakvam sydac chartram hi Sartrinah | 

kim tu dtksatmakair lingair na vind jiidyate kvacit \\ 31 \I 
tatah pravartate sarvo nisthanto yah Sivoditah | 
samskdrah sarvajantindm Ssivasaktyuddhrtatmanam ll 32 || 


> This passage is part of the explanation that Lord Paramegvara gives to sage Matanga in response to his 
doubt. Matanga seems to erroneously believe that after saktipdta a person does not have any karma left, due 
to the impass created by karmasdmya, the balance of opposite karmas of equal strength. Therefore he 
would lack the condition to remain in the world, such as a physical body. If this were the case, the person 
would not be able to receive initiation, nor use any of the other means to attain knowledge, such as yoga 
and post-initiatory practices. And—Matanga reasons—since according to the doctrine of the tradition 
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Ramakantha, however, does distort the meaning of this stanza: according to his reading, 
the expression “Siva’s Sakti’ does not refer to saktipdta, but instead to dtksa; and 
therefore, the ritual following that would refer not to the initiation, but rather to the series 
of post-initiatory rituals such as daily and occasional rituals, ending with antesti. 
However, that the expression “Siva’s Sakti” in Matanga XIIL.32 refers to Saktipata, and 
not initiation, is even more obvious if we consider the mention of devotion to Siva 
(Sivardga) two stanzas earlier in the passage. According to what the text states elsewhere, 
it is in fact Saktipata that arouses in its recipient the feeling of devotion to Siva, as well as 
the desire for knowledge; and it is Saktipdta which, consisting in eternal grace, begins the 
process of ending the ignorance that bounds all beings.’ This is why the Matanga speaks 
about the souls who have received Saktipdta as “saved” (uddhrta), even while regarding 
initiation and post-initiatory rituals as necessary steps to bring the process to its final 
conclusion—liberation.'’” Once Siva’s grace strikes, the process unfolds almost by itself: 


the devotion, discrimination, and desire for knowledge that arise after that automatically 


Saktipata by itself does not liberate, because it does not eliminate the obstruction caused by the original 
impurity (mala), he does not understand how the process works (Mat Par XIII.22-24 and Ramakantha’s 
commentary ad loc). Lord Paramegvara explains to him that, although saktipdta does destroy one’s store of 
karma, the traces of karma that produced the body remain, thus allowing the soul to remain embodied (Ma 
P XII.25-29). 
6 Matanga VP 1V 43-46ab, my translation: 
patisaktitraydvistam jagat sthdvarajangamam | 
bhramaty ajfianamohena duhkhddiparitapita \\ 43 || 
yavat sonmilani saktih Sivardgena samyutd | 
na pataty atitejasvinityanugrahasdlini \l 44 ll 
“The [whole] world of inanimate and animate beings, permeated by the three powers of the 
Lord, wanders about due to the delusion of ignorance, tormented by sorrow etc., until the 
expanding power [of Siva], possessed with a very mighty and eternal grace, [and] endowed with 
feeling for Siva, does not descend [upon someone].” 


For a translation of the subsequent stanzas, Mat IV .45-50, see chapter 3, fn. 354 and 355. 
"7 Matanga VP XIII.30bc-32, quoted above. 
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lead the practitioner to seek initiation from a Saiva guru, and to follow the post-initiatory 
observances. 

Ramakantha, on the other hand, does not interpret the text as saying that souls are 
saved by the power of Siva, (Saktipata) and he specifies instead that they are saved by 
diksd.'* His intention here is not to leave even a trace of ambiguity with regard to the fact 
that only initiation is salvific. Even though the Matanga itself states that without 
initiation one does not attain knowledge (and hence liberation), the text, as we have seen, 
still refers to the souls who have received Siva’s Sakti as “saved.” For the Matanga, like 
later Saiva Siddhanta sources, it is Siva’s power of grace that brings about the feeling of 
devotion in its beneficiary, and not vice versa; that is, it is not the aspirant’s devotion that 
draws the Lord’s grace.'” This is why what carries soteriological efficacy, the ability to 
“save,” 1S Siva’s grace, followed by initiation, while devotion is treated as a natural 
manifestation of grace. On the whole, Ramakantha’s exegetical agenda does not seem to 
be to deemphasize devotion per se, but rather to convey unambiguously the message that 


unless one receives Saiva initiation, there is no possibility for any sort of salvation. 


1.4 Conclusion 


In trying to understand the relation between tantra and bhakti, specifically the 
development of a bhakti dimension within the tantric traditions, I suggest that a 
historical-philological approach is essential: starting with the early sources allows us to 


better evaluate which features characterize the initial stages of a tradition, versus which 


'8 Ramakantha adds that the purpose of these post-initiatory rituals would be to eliminate the remaining 
bonds not already severed by initiation, so that the soul could attain the ultimate goal, the manifestation of 
the state of equality with Siva (Sivatva). 

9 See the expression Saktih Sivardgena samyuta (MaP, VP, IV .44ab) in the passage quoted, and translated, 
in fn. 126. 
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elements develop later from the influence of other modes of religiosity. Based on a 


textual-historical analysis, and in line with what other scholars have observed for the 


Pajicaratra tradition, I argue that in the Tantric Saiva tradition too the emphasis on bhakti 


is not an original feature, but rather is a later (post—twelfth century) development, and it 


is the result of the influence of the Saiva bhakti traditions. More specifically, with regard 


to pre-twelfth century Saiva Tantra: 


1; 


Devotion was not conceived of as having much salvific value: the main means of 
liberation is diksd, the initiation ritual, with more or less emphasis on knowledge 
according to various branches of the tradition. In post-twelfth century Saiva 
Siddhanta, conversely, we find more emphasis on devotion and less on initiation as a 
means to liberation. This is likely the result of the influence of the Tamil Saiva bhakti 
traditions. 

Devotion is viewed as the sign of grace rather than the means to moksa. It is a sign of 
Saktipdta, the descent of Siva’s salvific power which, in turn, is the prerequisite for 
diksd, initiation. 

The term bhakti does not necessarily refer to an emotional, passionate feeling of love 
for the Lord. In general, it refers to a reverent attitude towards guru, scripture, the 
Saiva community, and sacred fire, as well as the choice of Siva as one’s deity. Bhakti 
is in general closer in meaning to words such as paricarana, saparyd or “attendance” 
and “‘service” or Sraddha, faith, and namaskdara, obeisance. 

In the exegetical literature, occasional references to a state of intense and ecstatic 


devotion, as in Utpaladeva’s Sivastotravalt, refer to the experience of liberation itself, 
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the supreme goal, the awareness of one’s identity with Siva, and not to bhakti as a 
means to liberation. 
Abhinavagupta in his non-dualist formulation brings closer this connection between 
grace and devotion and in some passages affirms the identity of the two; the corollary 
of this position is that devotion, like Siva’s grace and, ultimately, Siva himself, is 
completely independent of factors such as past karma and behavior. Hence devotion 
is “assumed” to be already present in an initiated disciple, as part of Siva’s grace, and 
thus Abhinavagupta does not consider devotion a post-initiatory observance. This is 


another reason bhakti is not a means in the “path.” 
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CHAPTER 2 


Devotion, Grace and “Immersion in Siva’”’ 
(samdvesa) in Abhinavagupta’s Soteriology 


2.1 Devotion in Abhinavagupta’s Commentary on the Bhagavadgita 
2.1.1 Devotion in a Non-Theistic Context: The Gitarthasangraha 


In the Tantrdloka references to devotion are infrequent.'* In order to understand more 
thoroughly the way Abhinavagupta conceptualizes bhakti, it is necessary to turn to his 
commentary on the Bhagavadgita, the Gitarthasangraha, which was composed 
subsequently to the Tantrdloka. As the title, “Compendium on the Meaning of the Gita,” 
suggests, this work is not a traditional commentary, with a gloss of the text verse by verse. 
Rather, Abhinavagupta comments on a relatively small number of stanzas that he deems 
need further explanation. Aware of the great number of commentaries on the G7?a that 
preceded his, he justifies his effort as appropriate because “it sheds light on the hidden 
meaning of this [text].”'*' While Abhinava’s interpretation of the G7?d is in some passages 
influenced by the Krama tradition,’ his overall intent seems to be to reframe any 
reference to dualistic notions of reality in non-dualistic terms. This can be observed, for 


example, in his reinterpretation of the Sankhya ontological dualism that is present, among 


'°T discuss most of these in various sections of this chapter. 
'5! Grtarthasangraha, introductory stanzas, verse 5cd: 


nydyyas tathapy udyamo me tadgiidharthaprakasakah \\ 
'32 Sanderson 2007a: 357. 
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other philosophical strands, in the Gita: the two primordial categories of Soul (purusa) 
and Matter (prakrti) are skillfully subsumed under the undivided principle of Brahman.'*’ 


... primordial matter, its evolutes, the fourteen kinds of creation’ and the soul: 
all this is beginningless and eternal because, being enveloped by Brahman 
(brahmatattva), it is non-different from it. Thus the yogin who, through this non- 
dual perception of Brahman, knows primordial matter (prakrti), the soul (purusa), 
the three constituents of nature (gunas) and their evolutes, in whatever way he 
proceeds, is surely liberated—this is the meaning. 


Thus for Abhinavagupta Soul and Matter are not separate ontological categories, but 
rather different levels of manifestation of the ultimate principle, Brahman or Paramasiva. 
This philosophical view naturally informs his conceptualization of both grace 
and devotion, two concepts that are closely linked and often mirror each other in religious 
doctrine. Since they both require a subject and an object, on first consideration they 
would seem more relevant to religious traditions based on ontological dualism, or at least 
qualified non-dualism, where the “otherness” of God justifies the idea of grace flowing 
from the Lord to the devotee and, in turn, of devotion flowing from the individual to the 
Lord. We have previously seen, however, how Abhinavagupta manages to reformulate 
grace within his non-dualistic framework, by resorting to the notion of the Lord choosing 
to liberate himself. As for devotion, the Hindu traditions offer various examples of its 


coexistence with non-theistic monism, where worship is for the non-dual, impersonal or 


'3 Grtarthasangraha ad XIII.23-24: 
prakrtih tadvikaras caturdasavidhah sargah tatha purusah, etat sarvam anddi nityam ca, 
brahmatattvacchuritatve sati tadananyatvat \I23|ll evam anena sarvabhedariipena brahma- 
darsanena yo yogt prakrtim purusam gundms ca tadvikdrdn janati, sarvena prakdrena 
vartamano ‘pi, sa mukta evety arthah | 

‘34 On the fourteen kinds of creation, see Samkhyakarika 53 (as translated by Goodall 1998: 173): 

astavikalpo daivas tairyagyoni§s ca paticadha bhavati | 
manusyas tv ekavidhah samasato bhautikah sargah \\ 
“Celestial [creation] is of eight kinds, that of animal is of five and that of humans is of one kind. 
This is material creation in a nutshell.” 
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“unqualified” (nirguna) Brahman. This kind of devotion for a god without attributes 
(nirguna bhakti), however, is expressed more as a desire of the individual soul to 
“participate” in the divine nature of the Brahman than in terms of the emotional love and 
surrender typical of theistic, or ‘qualified’ devotion for a personal god (saguna bhakti).'* 
The Bhagavadgitd, being a synthesis of different religious and philosophical traditions, 
dualistic and non-dualistic,'*° contains expressions of both kinds of devotion, depending 
on whether the focus is on Krsna as a personal god in a human form, or on Krsna as 
omnipresent Brahman. In Abhinavagupta’s non-dualistic view, conversely, there is no 
place for a typically theistic, saguna, kind of devotion.'’’ His conceptualization of 
devotion, however, goes beyond even what scholarship on Hinduism typically considers 
a nirguna type of devotion, because he strips the term bhakti of its emotional connotation 
by glossing it with a series of terms that fall outside its semantic field, such as jfidna or 
knowledge, Gvesa or immersion in the Lord, and vimarsa or self-awareness. 

One might expect that this shift of emphasis in bhakti away from the emotive is 
required by a non-theistic tradition, but this is not necessarily the case. In the nirguna 
type of devotion expressed by the medieval saints Kabir or Nanak, for example, an 


emotional connotation is still very much present. Krishna Sharma correctly points out 


'35 Sharma 1987: 44, 67. 

'5°Tn the texts we find elements of the Upanisads, the Sankhya and Yoga philosophical schools as well as 
ideas drawn from the Vaisnava tradition and the Krsna cult. The saguna type of devotion is typically 
exemplified by the worship centered on Lord Visnu and his incarnations Rama and Krsna. It is perhaps for 
this reason that modern scholarship on the Bhagavadgitd has focused on the theistic type of devotion in the 
text, while neglecting the impersonal view of God also present in the Gita when Krisna is identified with 
the unmanifest Brahman. See Sharma 1987: 116-119. 

'57T do not mean to imply here that theism is inherently dualistic. Equating “theism” and “dualism” would 
exclude non-dual Saiva doctrine from “theism.” A more appropriate term for Abhinavagupta’s type of 
theism is “panentheism,” as Loriliai Biernacki correctly observes in a recent essay (2014b: 161-166). In the 
Gitarthasangraha, however, Abhinavagupta expounds his doctrine outside of a Saiva context: his emphasis 
on Krsna as the absolute brahman makes his view appear closer to non-theism than he may have intended. 
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that although bhakti, as a feeling, necessarily presupposes a subject and an object, it need 
not necessarily entail duality between man and God. Taking as an example the monistic 
context of Advaita Vedanta, she writes, 


The required duality, taken in this context, exists within man himself. It exists in 
the polarity of his higher and lower self. It is the love and devotion on the part of 
one for the other, which makes bhakti possible for the Brahman.'** 


Abhinavagupta, however, does not emphasize this emotional relationship between a 
“lower” self and a “higher self,” be it Brahman or Siva. In his view, love and emotional 
feelings are not efficacious means for liberation. Rather, what is necessary to attain the 
goal is a particular kind of awareness obtained by directing one’s mind towards Brahman, 
the non-dual principle underlying all reality. 

Abhinavagupta also makes these points clearly and succinctly in the 
Paratrisikavivarana, where he provides an understanding of devotion based on three 
meanings of the term bhakti. In its meaning as “reverence” or “submission” (prahvata), 
bhakti refers not to the act of bowing to an external deity, but rather to the notion of 
“immersion” (anupravesa) in the Lord, which ultimately results in identification with him 
(tadatmya), and hence in liberation. In its meaning as “division” (vibhdga), bhakti also 
refers to the distinction between worshipper and object of worship. He notes, however, 
that this division is self-created by the absolute Consciousness as an act of supreme 
freedom. According to Abhinavagupta, to reach the goal of identification with the 
Lord/Consciousness what is necessary is not a feeling of love and attachment between 
subject and object, but rather the awareness by the subject of worship that the ultimate 


object of worship can only be Consciousness, or supreme reality. This is precisely what 


138 Sharma 1987: 44. 
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the author writes in the Pardatrisikdvivarana regarding the third meaning of bhakti, 
namely its “figurative sense.” Abhinavagupta says that “through the act of worship the 
supreme reality is alluded to.” With these words he teaches that even though the 
practitioner is performing worship of the icon of a deity, he or she must maintain 
awareness that ultimately it is Siva who worships Siva, or Brahman who worships 
Brahman, since it is unified Consciousness alone that created out of itself the distinction 
between subject and object of worship.'” 

By its simultaneous focus both on Krsna as a personal god and on Brahman as the 
absolute, the Bhagavadgita blurs the lines between theistic and non-theistic worship. This 


text often presents devotion as a means to an end, a cause for emancipation. When this is 


'° Paratrisikavivarana ad PT 32.ab, (KSTS ed., p. 262, and p. 266 ”'*), my translation: 
PUJAYET PARAYA BHAKTYA ATMANAM CA NIVEDAYET | 
parayaiva hrdayariipaya piijayet katham? (1) bhaktya tadatmydnupraveSaprahvatatmand, (2) 
bhaktya svayam klptena pijyapiijakavibhadgena piijyo hi svayam srjyate sa param svatantra- 
cinmayatdparamartha eva anuttarasvatantryabalat na ghatddir iva jada iti viseso’tra tad uktam 


svatantryamuktam Gtmdnam svatantryad advaydtmanah | 
prabhur tsddisamkalpair nirmaya vyavahdarayet || 


iti | (3) bhaktya ca laksanaya piijanena param tattvam laksyate sarvakriydsv evamripata- 
pratyabhijnanam updayatvat lipyaksarasyeva mdytyavarnavyutpattau tasydpi ca varnavirydnu- 
pravesa iva ...| 

“HE SHOULD WORSHIP [THE GODDESS] WITH THE SUPREME DEVOTION 

AND HE SHOULD OFFER HER HIS OWN SELF. 


He should worship [the goddess] with the Supreme (parayd), whose form is the heart. How? (1) 
By bhakti [in its meaning of ‘reverence’], consisting in an attitude of submission with respect to 
merging in identity [with the Lord]. (2) By bhakti [in its meaning of “division’], i.e. by the self- 
contrived distinction between worshiper and object of worship. For the object of worship is self- 
created, but (param), due to the freedom of the Absolute (anuttara), it is nothing but 
autonomous consciousness and supreme reality, not insentient like a pot. This is the distinctive 
feature in this system. This has been taught in the revered Stanzas on Recognition of the Lord 
[IPK 1.5.16]: 


The Lord, out of its independence, which is non-duality, creates, in the forms 
of Iga etc., his own self, [which still remains] not devoid of freedom, and 
causes it to engage in action (vyavahdrayet). 


(3) And by bhakti [in its ‘figurative sense’], i.e., metaphorical indication: through the act of 
worship the supreme reality is alluded to. There is a recognition of such reality in all actions, 
because [they function as] means, like written characters, [are a means] for learning the letters at 
the gross level, and these, in turn, for penetrating into the power of the phonemes.” 
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the case, Abhinava uses the commentary to dissolve any hint of theism and to shift the 
emphasis from a “devotional” kind of practice to “awareness.” His commentary on verse 
XVIII.65, for example, illustrates well this shift: '*° 


Fix your mind on me, be devoted to me, 
perform sacrifice to me, pay homage to me: 
[thus] you shall come to me, truly; 

I promise you, for you are dear to me. 


[Commentary:] In the passage beginning with “fix your mind on me” it is 
established that in the scriptures the most important element is always focusing 
upon the Brahman (brahmarpana)."*' [Only] for the one who focuses upon 
Brahman does this scriptures become meaningful. 


This stanza from the Bhagavadgita shows that the text regards maintaining a devotional 
attitude and performing actions, such as sacrifice and paying homage, as valid means for 
attaining the Lord, in addition to one’s mental focus on God. Abhinavagupta, on the other 
hand, chooses contemplation as the principal element, where the focus is not a 
personified deity, but the non-dual, omnipresent Brahman. By declaring “you will come 
to me” the G7td here describes the end result as the attainment of one’s object of devotion. 
Abhinavagupta, conversely, rephrases the ultimate goal as a shift in awareness, in which 
one understands, inasmuch as one experiences, the meaning of the text: “[only] for the 


one who focuses upon Brahman does this scripture become meaningful.” As we will see 


' BhG XVIII.65 and Abhinavagupta’s commentary ad loc. My translation: 


manmana bhava madbhakto madyaji mam namaskuru 
mam evaisyasi satyam te pratijdne priyo ‘si me || 65 |l 
manmand bhava—ityddind Sastre brahmadrpana eva sarvathad praddhadnyam—iti niscitam | 
brahmarpanakarinah Sdstram idam arthavad ity uktam ll 
‘4 Although the primary meaning of arpanam is “offering,” I think Abhinavagupta here is using this term 
in its secondary meaning, as “placing upon,” or “setting upon.” Cfr. also Apte, Sanskrit-English dictionary, 
for the meaning of the causative form arpayati of the verbal root vr: to fix upon, direct towards. This 
meaning is perfectly congruent with Abhinavagupta’s idea of vimarSa in his commentary on the 
Bhagavadgitd: self-reflecting awareness, in the sense of directing one’s awareness toward oneself as 
identical with Brahman. 
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in the remaining part of this chapter, in the author’s view —and in accordance with non- 
dual Saiva doctrine—this ultimate awareness is the knowledge of one’s identity with the 
Lord, with the Absolute, Siva or Brahman. It is a complete “immersion” in him 
(samavesa), where the internal duality between “lower” and “higher” self, between 


subject and object of worship, is permanently dissolved. 


2.1.2 Devotion as Internal Worship and Self-Reflective Awareness (vimarSsa) 


Abhinavagupta elaborates his concept of devotional worship further by explaining that 
the seat of Brahman is the I-consciousness, the I (aham), whose nature is self-reflective 
awareness (vimarsa). Therefore, in his philosophical view, the object of devotion 
becomes the ahamvimarsa, the I-awareness, and the practice of devotional worship 
becomes a form of meditation on the Self. Abhinava’s commentary on Gita XIV.27 
provides a good example of this:'” 


For I am the foundation of Brahman, 
the immortal and changeless, 

the eternal dharma, 

and absolute bliss. 


[Commentary] “Of Brahman”: for it is the I (aham) alone which is the foundation 
of Brahman. If a person worships the I [consciousness]'** he becomes Brahman. 
Otherwise, if a person worships Brahman as having an unconscious form, though 


' BhG XIV.27 and Abhinavagupta’s commentary ad loc (my translation): 


brahmano hi pratisthaham amrtasydvyayasya ca | 
Sasvatasya ca dharmasya sukhasyaikantikasya ca \\ 27 ll 


brahmana iti | aham eva hi brahmanah pratistha | mayi sevyamane brahma bhavati; anyatha 

jadariipataya brahma updsyamanam moksam api sausuptdd avisistam eva prapayed iti Sivam || 
‘ST am understanding mayi, the locative form of aham, as ahamvimarse based on the IPVV parallel that I 
quote in the next paragraph, where Abhinavagupta comments on the same verse of the Bhagavadgita. 
When Lord Krsna in the Bhagavadgita speaks in the first person, using the pronoun aham (I), and its 
accusative form mdm (me), Abhinavagupta takes the opportunity to gloss it as the “I” in the sense of 
subjective Self, or self-reflecting awareness (vimarsa), the seat of Brahman, the all-encompasing I- 
Consciousness. See also Abhinavagupta’s commentary ad BhG VI.49 quoted in the next paragraph 
(Sanskrit text in fn. 145. 
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he may attain liberation, [it would be a liberation] indistinct from deep sleep. 
Blessings (iti Sivam). 


In this passage the author clarifies that the object of worship, the Krsna-Brahman, is 
nothing but the I-Consciousness. Abhinava comments on the same verse also in his 
Is§varapratyabhijhavivrtivimarsint (IPVV), where he further specifies that the “I” is 
essentially Self-reflective awareness:'* 


This verse teaches that the aham, which consists in Self-reflective Awareness 
(vimarSa), is the resting place of Brahman, who is existence [and] supreme bliss. 


In this way the Kashmiri author is able to use the authority of the Gitd to promote certain 
key concepts of his Trika-Pratyabhijia philosophy, and to make devotion synonymous 
with meditation on one’s innermost Self: worshiping Krsna for him translates into the 
practice of ahamvimarsa, or |-awareness. 

Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bhagavadgitd V1.49 provides us with further 
insights into the meaning he ascribes to devotional worship: 


Of all the yogins, 

I consider the most accomplished 

the one who reveres me with faith (sraddhdvan bhajate), 
with his inner self directed towards Me (madgatena). 


Among all yogins, the one who, having entered the I (mam niveSya),'*° meaning 
the inner sense faculty (antahkarane), with single-minded faith and devotion, i.e 


'“ IPVV, Vol II, p. 206. My translation: 


anena_ sadriipasya brahmanah paramdnandasya visrantisthanam aham iti vimarsatmakam 
darsitam | 
In his translation of the Gitdrthasangraha S. Sankaranarayanan also noticed this comment made by 
Abhinavagupta on BhG XIV.27 in his IPVV, which he quotes. See Sankaranarayanan 1985, II: 265, fn. 12. 
'S Bhagavadgita V1.49 and Abhinavagupta’s commentary ad loc: 
yoginadm api sarvesam madgatendantaratmand | 
Sraddhavan bhajate yo mam sa me yuktatamah matah \\ 
sarvayogimadhye ya eva mdm antahkarane nivesya bhaktisraddhdtatparo gurucaranaseva- 
labdhasampradayakramena mam eva ndanyat bhajate vimrsate sa yuktatamah paramesvara- 
samavistah | iti ses’varasya jidnasya sarvapradhadnyam uktam iti Sivam | 


'6 See fn. 143 on Abhinavagupta’s gloss of the pronoun aham in the Gitarthasangraha. 
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following the method of the tradition received by serving the guru’s feet, 
worships (bhajate), i.e. places his awareness (vimrsate) on the I alone—i.e. on 
nothing else—is the most accomplished, meaning that he is immersed 
(samGvista) in the Supreme Lord. Therefore [this text] teaches the superiority of 
knowledge of one’s identity with the Lord (sesvarasya) over all other [means]. 


It is significant for this point that in his commentary Abhinavagupta glosses the verbal 
root bhaj, “worship” —the same root from which the term bhakti derives—with the root 
vimrs, “reflect” or “meditate,” from which the term vimarsa is formed. In his non-dual 
doctrinal view, the worshiper transcends the external form of the deity, which is instead 
equated with “his own liberated identity.”'*’ Because the distinction between subject and 
object of devotion dissolves, the real act of worship can only take place internally, by 
turning one’s awareness towards one’s self, the “I,” which is identical with Siva or 
Paramegvara, the supreme Lord, and has the nature of Consciousness. In this way, as 
Sanderson observes in another context, “Abhinavagupta directs the awareness of the 
worshipper to a point beyond both ritual and devotion.” 

The idea of translating devotional worship into a process of mental offerings and 
abstract contemplation has precedents in earlier Saiva sources, in particular the 


Vijnanabhairavatantra, a Trika text whose doctrine aims at internalizing the rituals of its 


'47 Sanderson 1990: 74. 
'8 Thidem, 73. Sanderson is discussing the following passage from Abhinavagupta’s Tantraloka (TA 
XXVI.41-42ab, trans. by Sanderson): 


tatas tat sthandilam vidhravyomasphatikanirmalam | 
bodhatmakam samdlokya tatra svam devataganam \\ 41 |l 
pratibimbatayd pasyed bimbatvena ca bodhatah | 


“He should meditate on the cult-platform (sthandilam), imagining that it is transparent, like a 
crystal or a pure radiant sky. [Concentrating on these qualities] he should identify it with 
consciousness. In this [mirror-like] consciousness he should contemplate the images of the 
deities as reflections and himself as the reflected.” 
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tradition.'*” One verse, for instance, describes worship not as the traditional offering of 
flowers, but rather as the process of firming one’s awareness and dissolving one’s 
individuality in non-conceptual consciousness, the “final void.”'’ In addition to this, we 
already find in the VijfAdnabhairava the idea of samdvesa, “immersion” in the Lord, 
which, as we will see, becomes central in Abhinavagupta, who uses the term to gloss the 
word bhakti. This text celebrates immersion in the power of Rudra (rudrasaktisamdveSa) 
as the highest form of contemplation and the true sacrificial ground, where there are no 
distinctions among the one who worships, the object of worship and the act of worship.” 

Abhinavagupta, however, does not dispense with the performance of “external” 
worship, as long as it is performed along with the practice of non-dual awareness, the 
persistent thought of the identity between oneself and the deity (tadriipavikalpabhyasa). 


Rituals, actually, have as their purpose precisely this contemplative practice, which 


‘9 Sanderson 1990: 74. As John Nemec points out, the VBh also influenced Somananda, the founder of the 
Pratyabhijfia school and teacher of Utpaladeva. His Sivadrsti has several references to the VBh, including 
the verses redefining external worship as a mental practice. See Nemec 2011: 45-47, where he also quotes 
VBh 147 and 150-151, fn. 27. 

'°° VBh 147, as translated by Sanderson 1990: 76: 


puja nama na puspdadyair ya matih kriyate drdhda | 
nirvikalpe mahavyomni sd puja hy Gdaral layah \\ 147 \l: 
“Worship (pijd) likewise is not what is accomplished by [offering] flowers and the rest. It is 


awareness made firm, dissolution into the final void [within consciousness] which is free from 
all thoughts, through intense conviction [that this is the goal] (adardt).” 


'S! VBh 150-151. Adapted with minor variations from the translation by Jaydeva Singh (1979a: 138). 
ydgo ‘tra paramesani tustir Gnandalaksand | 
ksapandat sarvapapanam trdndat sarvasya parvati || 150 || 
rudrasaktisamdvesas tat ksetram bhavand para | 
anyatha tasya tattvasya ka puja kas ca trpyati \l 151 |i: 


“O supreme goddess, sacrifice in this system means contentment characterized by bliss. O 
Parvati, immersion in the power of Rudra is the real sacrificial ground (ksetra), because it 
destroys* (ksapandt) all sins and it protects (trdndt) all. This constitutes the highest 
contemplation. Otherwise in the case of the (non-dual) reality, how can there be any worship and 
who is it that is to be gratified?” 


* Singh translates this sentence as “the absorption into the sakti of Rudras is alone real ksetra 
(place of pilgrimage) inasmuch as this absorption destroys ...” 
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eventually leads to the “state of Siva”: if one continually thinks that one is Siva, one 
actually becomes Siva." According to Abhinavagupta, the repetition of right conceptual 
thoughts (such as “I am Siva”) eventually leads to a state of non-conceptual thought, or 
non-differentiated knowledge.'’ Most practitioners, however, require ritual action to 
support this process. In Abhinavagupta’s view, ritual and knowledge do not constitute 
two separate means for liberation: for him the only path is knowledge, and ritual action is 
itself a form of knowledge, albeit a lower, less subtle kind of knowing, serving as a 
means for developing the right kind of awareness.'* Having his philosophical view in 
mind, we can then understand why Abhinavagupta would gloss the term “worship” 
(bhajate) in BhG VI.49 with “placing the awareness on the I” (vimrsate); and why he 
would then interpret the same stanza of the G7td as teaching that knowledge of one’s 


identity with the Lord is superior to all other means. 


' Tantraloka XV .268cd-270ab, my translation: 
mayapramata tadripavikalpabhyasapdtavat || 268 || 
Siva eva tadabhydsaphalam nydsddi kirtitam | 
yathahi dustakarmasmity evam bhavayatas tatha \| 269 ll 
tatha Sivo ’ham nanyo ’smity evam bhavayatas tathd | 
“The knower of mdyd, by mastering the practice of conceptually thinking that he is identical 
[with Siva], actually does become Siva. The rituals such as installation of mantra (nydsa) etc. are 
known as having as their purpose the practice of this [contemplation of this identity]. For, just 
like in the case of one who thinks ‘I am a sinner’ he becomes that way, in the same manner one 
who thinks ‘I am Siva and nothing else’ becomes such [i.e. Siva].” 


See also Sanderson 1995: 46. 
'S3 TA XV.270cd-27 lab. 
' TA 1.231-232, my translation: 


ante jiidne ‘tra sopdye samastah karmavistarah | 
prasphutenaiva ripena bhavi so ‘ntarbhavisyati \| 231 | 


updyavasatah praptam tat kriyeti puroditam \\| 232 || 


“The whole series of ritual actions which will be exposed [later] in a clear manner are included 
in this last [kind of] knowledge [i.e. conceptual way of knowing, or vikalpapramdnam] together 
with its means (i.e. dnavopdaya). For action in fact is not a different thing from knowledge, which, 
having taken on a sequential nature in order to serve as a means, is called ‘action,’ as it has been 
said before.” 


See also Sanderson 1995: 47. 
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If we now consider the way Abhinavagupta describes devotion to the guru for 
initiated disciples, we can see that its function is in some ways similar to the one he 
ascribes to worship of the deity: the emphasis is not on the “action” of devotional 
worship, nor on the emotional feeling towards the external form of the guru, but rather on 
awakening the knowledge of one’s identity with Siva, as the following passage from the 
Tantrdaloka shows: '”° 


And the disciple, for his part, seeing the teacher, who has been favored by the 
grace of gradually [attaining] Siva-nature of this kind, by perceiving his own 
identity with him, and through devotion, reaches the state of identity with Siva. 


Devotion here is not about pleasing the guru to obtain his favor in return, nor is it about 
ritual worship. Rather, devotion is the act of identification with the guru, who has himself 
attained identity with Siva, so that the disciple can reach the same state. 

According to Abhinavagupta, while the guru bestows initiation and teaches the 
scriptures, he cannot ultimately grant liberating knowledge to a disciple, an act that is a 
prerogative of the Lord. The way Abhinava glosses BhG IV.34 is very revealing of his 
view on this issue. This stanza of the G7td prescribes a traditional model of guru—disciple 
relation based on the exchange of devotion and knowledge, whereby the student is able to 
obtain the highest knowledge from the teacher by behaving in a prescribed, reverential 
manner. Abhinavagupta, however, twists the meaning of every term in order to show that 


ultimate knowledge is not bestowed by another human being, not even by a guru, in 


'° Tantraloka XV1.198cd-199ab, my translation: 


kramikatathavidhasivatanugrahasubhagam ca daisikam pasyan ||198 || 
Sigur api tadabhedadrsa bhaktibalac cabhyupaiti Sivabhavam | 
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response to devotional worship; rather, it arises within one’s own Consciousness through 
reinforcement of the right kind of awareness:'*° 


Learn this [knowledge] by reverence (pranipdtena), by 
questioning (pariprasnena), and by service (sevayd) [to the 
wise men]. The men of knowledge (jfidninah) who see the true 
nature [of reality] will teach you knowledge. 


Learn this knowledge by reverence, i.e. devotion (bhaktyd); by inquiry, i.e. 
positive and negative arguments and logical reasoning (éhdpohatarka- 
vitarkadibhih); by exercise,'”’ i.e. repeated practice (abhydsena). If you [proceed] 
in this way, those who have knowledge, i.e. your special sense organs 
(indriyavisesah), the internal ones, favored by a special kind of knowledge, will 
show you the close by truth, i.e. will lead you to it. ... If one were to interpret 
“those who have knowledge” as referring to “men,” it would amount to saying 


that it is not true that it is the Lord himself who taught. 
In his commentary Abhinavagupta reinterprets as internal practices all the terms referring 
to external actions, normally implying a dualistic relationship: in this way, bowing in 
reverence (pranipdta) becomes devotion, which as we have seen for our author can refer 
to the practice of self-reflective awareness, not requiring an external object of devotion;'* 


asking questions (pariprasna) is understood as a process of self-inquiry through logic; 


'° Bhagavadgita IV 34 with Abhinavagupta’s commentary, my translation: 


tad viddhi pranipatena pariprasnena sevayad | 
upadeksyanti te jiGnam jidninas tattvadarsinah \\ 


tac ca jidnam, pranipdtena bhaktyd, pariprasnena thdpohatarkavitarkadibhih, sevayda 
abhydsena janthi | yata evambhitasya tava jiianino nija eva samvittivi$esadnugrhita indriya- 
visesah, tattvam upa samipe deksyanti prdpayisyanti | tathahi te tattvam eva darSsayantiti tattva- 
darsinah | ... anye jidninah purusah iti vyakhyamane, bhagavan svayam upadistavams tad 
asatyam ity uktam syat \\ 
'57 As I explain a few lines below, the primary meaning of sevd is “service,” which is the meaning intended 
in the Gita verse. Abhinavagupta, however, chooses here a secondary meaning of the term, i.e. practice, 
exercise (cfr. Apte dictionary, under -4), which then he glosses with abhydsa, or repeated practice. He does 
this in order to avoid the dualistic relationship between the one who serves (disciple) and the one who is 
served (guru). 
'8 By glossing the term pranipdta (“bowing down,” “reverence”) with bhakti, Abhinavagupta here is not 
referring to an emotional feeling of love and attachment, but rather to the gradual dissolution of the sense of 
individuality in the process of merging with consciousness. He is referring here to the first of the three 
meanings of bhakti he provides in the Pardtrisikavivarana, which I discussed in a previous section: 
bhaktya tadatmydnupraveSsaprahvatatmana: “By devotion, consisting in an attitude of submission with 
respect to merging in identity [with the Lord].” See Pardtrisikavivarana, KSTS ed., p. 266”'*, and my 
translation of the same passage in fn. 139. 
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and the term sevd is not understood in its more common meaning of service, but as 
exercise, here glossed with abhydsa, or repeated practice. As I mentioned above, 
Abhinavagupta use this term to refer to the practice of identifying oneself with the 
deity.'” Finally, he interprets the expression “those who have knowledge” (jfidninah) to 
refer not to wise men, or spiritual teachers, but rather to the internal organs of perception, 
which have been transformed and refined in this process. 

In this way Abhinavagupta adapts the Bhagavadgitd to his doctrinal view, 
according to which true knowledge cannot be transferred by an entity separate from 
oneself: it is only the Self who becomes aware of itself, or, in other words, the Lord who 
reveals his full nature to himself. If an external entity is involved, such as the guru or an 
icon of the deity, devotion is intended only to support the identification of the initiate 
with his perfected self. Only in this sense can we speak of devotional worship as a 
“means” in Abhinavagupta’s doctrine, the ultimate means being knowledge. As 
Sanderson notes in discussing a passage of the Tantrdloka and, more generally, the 
doctrine concerning the visualization of the deities in the Trika, “the forms of the deities 
in ritual and devotion are merely provisional, to be abandoned at higher levels of 


practice.”' 


2.1.3 Devotion as the Goal: Bhakti as “Knowledge” and “Immersion” in the Lord 


The practice of focusing one’s awareness on the “I” culminates in complete immersion 
(avesa or samavesa) in the Lord, which, as Abhinava explains in the TA, consists in 


identification with the Supreme through “immersing” (nimajjanat) one’s own limited, 


'° The practice is referred to as tadripavikalpabhyasa. See TA XV.268cd, quoted in fn. 152, and my 
explanation on p. 70. 
' Sanderson 1990: 74. 
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individual nature.'*' This is why Abhinavagupta in his commentary on Bhagavadgita 
VI.49, quoted earlier in this section,’ after mentioning the practice of reflective 
awareness also specifies that the most accomplished yogin is one who is “immersed” 
(samavista) in Paramesvara.'®* This state of identity with the Lord, resulting from 
merging in Him, is what Abhinavagupta regards as ultimate knowledge. These two terms, 
avesa and jiidna, function practically as synonyms in the writings of the Kashmiri 
exegete, who at times glosses one with the other, as in the following passage:'™ 


Therefore knowledge, consisting in dvesa, is the most important because it lies at 
the root of all [the other means]. 


He refers here to the highest kind of knowledge (param jidnam), the one that he defines 
as “the shining forth of one’s own nature (svariipaprathana) as non-different from the 
single being underlying all things.” That being is the supreme Lord, Siva or 


Parame$vara, consisting in all-pervading consciousness. 


'8l TA I.73cd-74ab, my translation: 


avesas casvatantrasya svatadriipanimajjandat \\ 173 || 
paratadripata Sambhor Gdydacchaktyavibhaginah | 


“Immersion [in Siva] consists in the identification with the Supreme by merging one’s own 
[individual] nature of dependent beings. [This process occurs] through Sambhu, the primordial 
[principle], undivided from his powers.” 


'© See subsection 2.2.1 (“Samavesa: The Role of Grace and Practice”). Sanskrit text in fn. 145. 
' This practice of reflective awareness (vimarsa) is technically part of the sakta-updya, or “method of 
divine power” taught by Abhinavagupta in chapter IV of the Tantrdloka. See, for example, TA IV.7 (my 
translation): 
atas ca bhairaviyam yat tejah samvitsvabhavakam | 
bhiyo bhiiyo vimrsatam jdyate tat sphutatmatd \I 7 \l 
“Therefore the splendor of Lord Siva, whose nature is consciousnes, appears in its manifest 
nature for those who repeatedly place their awareness on it (vimrsatam: lit. ‘when it is repeatedly 
reflected upon’).” 
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For a discussion of the “means” (updya) in Abhinavagupta see subsection 2.2.2 (“‘Practice’ and ‘Means’ in 


Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy”), in particular fn. 192. 
'© GAS ad XII.12, my translation: 

atah sarvamilatvdd avesatmakam jiianam eva pradhanam. 
' TA I. 141, my translation: 
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Ultimately, Abhinavagupta employs both terms, “knowledge” and “immersion,” 

to refer to the same idea, final emancipation (moksa), so that the three words become 
synonymous. That liberation consists in the arising of knowledge, and in freedom from 
the bond of ignorance, is indeed a basic tenet of Abhinavagupta’s philosophical view, one 
that he states at the beginning of his Tantraloka.'® In some passages the author provides 
the same definition we just saw for this highest knowledge, param jndnam, for the term 
liberation, or moksa: “the shining forth of one’s own nature (svariipaprathana), the 
nature of the self, which is nothing other than consciousness.”’'*’ To “know” one’s self as 
that being means to have become him, to be immersed in him. That liberation for 
Abhinavagupta is the same as immersion in Siva is clear even from the preliminary 
stanzas of his commentary on the Gita, where he explains that what is called 
emancipation is “dissolution in the supreme Lord, who is ever manifest.”’'* Therefore, in 


Abhinavagupta’s philosophical view, the notions of liberation, supreme knowledge, and 


visvabhavaikabhavatmasvaripaprathanam hi yat | 
aniinadm tat param jiidnam tadanyad aparam bahu \\ 141 Il 
“Supreme knowledge for individual souls is the shining forth of one’s own nature, which 
consists of the single being underlying all things. [Knowledge] different from this, of which 
there are many kinds, is inferior.” 

'6° TA 1.22, my translation: 
iha tavat samastesu §dstresu parigiyate | 
ajiidnam samsrter hetur jhanam moksaikakaranam \\ 22 |l 
“To begin with, in this system all the scriptures proclaim that ignorance is the cause of 
transmigration, [and] knowledge is the only cause of liberation.” 

'67 TA 1.156, my translation: 


mokso hi ndma naivadnyah svariipaprathanam hi sah | 
svariipam cadtmanah samvin ndnyat tatra tu yah punah |l 156 || 
“For, what is called liberation is really nothing other than the shining forth of one’s own nature 
(svariipaprathanam),; and one’s own nature is nothing other than the consciousness of one’s own 
self...” 
This definition of “liberation” is very similar to the definition of “supeme knowledge” in TA I. 141, quoted 
in fn. 165 above: visvabhavaikabhavatma-svariipaprathanam. 
'68 GAS, Introductory Stanzas, verse 3, my translation: 


mokasca nama ... bhagavaty adhise nityodite laya, iyan prathitah samdsdt | 
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complete immersion in Siva are essentially equivalent. I will now clarify how for him 
devotion relates to these ideas. 

In non-dual Saiva doctrine, the state of final emancipation, also referred to as 
“the state of Siva” (Sivatd), is one in which any sense of duality has dissolved. It is in this 
state of oneness with the Lord that, according to Abhinavagupta, one can experience true 
bhakti. More precisely, wholehearted devotion is that state itself. This is why for 
Abhinavagupta wholehearted devotion, accompanied by a feeling of supreme bliss, is not 
a means but rather an expression of the goal itself. There are in fact several instances in 
which Abhinavagupta characterizes devotion as either dvesa or jidna. In his commentary 
on BhG XV.20, for instance, he describes the ultimate attainment as a state of 
“wholehearted devotion” to the supreme Lord, Paramesvara, and specifies that this 
devotion consists in the complete “immersion in him:”!® 


Thus, O Blameless One, I have taught you this very secret 
scripture. By understanding it one gains [true] knowledge and 
accomplishes all that is to be done. 


... The word “iti” indicates the conclusion of [this] scriptural text. For what 
needed to be revealed has been completely concluded. To explain: the sixteenth 
chapter only expounds on the disciple Arjuna’s eligibility [to receive this 
knowledge]. ... Thus, while it is the nature of the disciple which is mainly being 
discussed, other matters as well are incidentally mentioned. Therefore there will 
be two more chapters. However, the instruction [part] is completed right here. 
For what needs to be attained is the state of wholehearted devotion 
(sarvabhdavena... bhajanam) to the supreme Lord, consisting in the immersion [in 


'® GAS ad BhG XV.20, my translation: 


iti guhyatamam Sastram idam uktam maydnagha | 
etat buddhva buddhimdan syat krtakrtyas ca bharata \I 20 |l 
. itiSabdena Sastrasya samaptih siicita, vaktavyasya paripiirnataya samaptatvat | tathahi | 

sodasadhyyena Sisyasyarjunasya kevalam yogyata pratipddyate | ... evam ca Sisyasvariipe 
pradhanyena niriipyamdne, prasangato ‘nyad apy uktam | ity adyadyadvayam bhavisyati | 
upadesas tv ita eva parisamadptah | sarvabhadvena hi paramesvarabhajanam dvesariipam 
prdpyam | tadartham cdnyatsarvam ity uktam prak | sarvamdheSvarasvariipdvesa eva hi 
paramam Sivam iti Sivam Il 
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him] (avesaripa). Everything else is [only] for this purpose—this has been 
explained earlier. For supreme beatitude (paramam Sivam) is nothing but the 
complete immersion in the nature of the great Lord (sarvamdheSvara- 


svariipavesa). 
In the quote above Abhinavagupta explains that this state of wholehearted devotion and 
“supreme beatitude” is the state of complete immersion in the Lord.'” Everything else 
that is taught in the G7rd, he argues, is only aimed at this purpose.'”! 

We saw earlier that this final emancipation, where intense devotion and bliss 
arise, is also described as a state of complete knowledge, the knowledge of one’s Self as 
identical with Siva: this is why for Abhinavagupta, at this stage of consciousness, the 
terms bhakti and jidna mean the same thing. He unambiguously expounds this view in 
his commentary on BhG VII.16. This is a well-known stanza of the Gzta wherein Lord 
Krsna lists four kinds of devotee: those who are suffering, those who want to acquire 
knowledge, those who seek particular goals, and those who already have knowledge 
(jnanv)."” In his Gitarthasangraha Abhinavagupta explains that the last kind of devotee, 
the man of knowledge, is superior to the other three, who are still trapped in the notion of 


duality by thoughts such as “I desire this from the Lord.” The man of knowledge, instead, 


'° Instead of using the more common term dnanda, Abhinavagupta here uses Siva, which also means “bliss” 
or “final beatitude” (as well as “auspiciousness,” “prosperity,” or “well-being”). While saying that this 
complete immersion in the nature of the great Lord (MaheSvara) is “supreme bliss,” he is also saying that it 
is ParamaSiva, the supreme Lord and highest principle of reality, in which no trace of duality remains. 

"| To stress the significance and ultimate nature of this goal, Abhinava also uses his commentatorial skills 
to portray this stanza, which concludes chapter 15, as the culmination of the whole text, or at least of the 
“instructional” part. As is well known, however, the Bhagavadgitd is comprised of eighteen chapters. 
Therefore, there are three more chapters to follow, which deal with more than subsidiary, or “incidentally 
mentioned” (prasangato uktam) topics. 

'? Bhagavadgita V11.16, my translation: 


caturvidhd bhajante mam janah sukrtinah sada | 


arto jijnasur arthartht'” jnant ca bharatarsabha \\16 || 


“Four kinds of good people, O Bull of the Bharatas, always worship me: 


those who are suffering, those who desire knowledge, 
those who seek [specific] goals, and those who have knowledge.” 
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is aware of his identity with the Lord, and for him any sense of duality has dissolved.'” 
Expounding on the same verse in another of his work, the IPVV, Abhinavagupta explains 
that by being immersed in the Lord, experiencing devotion, this devotee remains in a 
permanent state of union: '” 


... Therefore there are four kinds of devotees. Among these, the last [kind] is 
constantly united, i.e. constantly united through immersion (samdvesayogena 
yuktah), as in the expression 

those who, having immersed their mind in me [constantly 

united, worship me] (BhG 12.2), 
and constantly united through devotion (bhaktyd yuktah), unlike the other three 
[kinds of devotees], whose devotion revolves around obtaining fruits. In this way, 
the one whose devotion is in a single place, the supreme Lord alone, and not 
predominantly on the fruit/result, is superior. Having thus defined excellence, he 
describes the state that brings about all accomplishments as the state of 
immersion in the supreme Lord. 


But the one who has knowledge of the I is nothing but the 
Self. (BhG VII.18)'” 


"3 Gitarthasangraha ad BhG VII.16, my translation: 
sarve caite udarah | ... jidnyapeksayd tu nyiinasattvah | yatas tesam tdvaty api bhedo ‘sti 
“bhagavata idam aham abhilasyami” iti bhedasya sphutapratibhasat | jnant tue mam 
evabhedatayavalambate iti tato ‘ham abhinna eva | tasya caham eva priyo, natu phalam | 


“All these [four kinds] are noble. ... however, compared to the man of knowledge [the other 
three] have an inferior nature. For even with regard to them (tesdm tdvaty api) there is a notion 
of duality, because [when they think] ‘I desire this from the Lord’ the notion of duality is clearly 
manifest. The man of knowledge instead resorts to me alone without there being differentiation 
[between us]. Hence I am completely identical with him. I alone am dear to him, and not the 
fruit [of their worship].” 
'4 TPVV 1.1, 28-29 ed KSTS, my translation: 
... tena bhaktas caturvidhah | tesam madhye ‘ntyo nityayukto nityam 
mayy GveSya mano ye mam [nityayukta upasate] | (BhG. XII.2) 
ity uktena samdvesayogena yuktah, nityam ca bhaktyad yuktah, natu Gdyatritayavat phala- 
praptau vivartamdnabhaktih | tatha ekatra paramesvara eva bhaktir yasya, natu pradhanyena 
phale, sa visista iti prakrstatam niripya paramesvardvesariipatayad samastasampannimitta- 
bhavam samvddayati 
... jfdnt tv Gtmaiva me...\(BhG VII.18b) 
iti | mama pratyabhijidtaparamesvaradtmano jnani atma svabhavah 
paramesvara ity ayam artho bhangyd uktah, natu jridnino ‘hamatmeti | etad eva sphutayati jiani 
hi bhaktah iti | jidnitvam eva nama bhaktir iti yavat | 
1 translated BhG VII.18b following Abhinavagupta’s interpretation. The more natural reading of this 
quarter stanza would be “But the one who has knowledge is my very self.” 
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The knower “of the I,” whose [true] nature as the supreme Lord has been 
recognized, is the Self, i.e. his essential nature, the supreme Lord. This meaning 
has been expressed with a periphrasis, not [in the straightforward way]: “for the 
one who has knowledge, the I is the Self.”” He shows precisely this: one who has 
knowledge is called a devotee, to the extent that what we call “devotion” is 
indeed only the state of possessing knowledge. 


This kind of devotion does not involve the request of any fruit from the Lord, and it is 
therefore exclusively directed toward one locus, the supreme Lord (ekatra paramesvara 
eva bhaktir). This “non-dualistic” devotion, whereby the subject and the object become 
one, can occur only in this state of total immersion in the Lord, and presupposes the 
knowledge of one’s identity with him. It is in this sense that Abhinavagupta at the end of 
the passage identifies the “man of knowledge” (jfdnz) with the “devotee” (bhakta), 
because devotion, or bhakti, is ultimately “the state of possessing knowledge” (jfidnitva). 
As is clear from the passage just quoted—the interpretation of BhG VI.18 that 
Abhinavagupta provides in the IPVV—the kind of knowledge he is referring to is not 
“dry” intellectual knowledge, but rather the “recognition” of one’s true nature as the 
supreme Lord, Parameévara, hence the direct experience of Siva as one’s own form. Thus 
when in BhG XI.41'” Arjuna expresses his devotion to Lord Krsna by emphatically 
repeating several times the traditional expression namo namas te, or “homage to you,” 


Abhinavagupta takes the opportunity to interpret the passage according to his non- 


6 Bhagavadgita X1.41 (39cd-40ab in vulgata ed.), my translation: 
namo namas te ‘stu sahasrakrtvah punasca bhityo ‘pi namo namas te | 
namah purastdd atha prsthatas te namo ‘stu te sarvata eva sarva \\| 
“Homage, homage to you a thousand times, and again more homage to you! 
Homage to you in front and behind, homage to you al all sides, O you who are 
everything!” 
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dualistic view, in which devotion is not an emotional longing for the Lord expressed 
through words of praise, but rather the ultimate, direct experience of him:'”’ 


The frequent repetition of the expression “Homage to you!” manifests a very 
great devotion; through hymns of praise Arjuna proclaims to have directly 
experienced'” [the Lord’s] own true nature, that very [nature] about which the 
Lord spoke in the previous chapters. 


This passage makes evident that, according to Abhinavagupta, Arjuna expresses his 
devotion as a result of his experience of the Lord’s nature, the ultimate goal, and not as 
the means to it. Only in this state of complete immersion in the Lord does devotion 
become an intense, blissful experience, often described as an intoxicating power. This is 
the state Utpaladeva wishes to attain when he prays to Siva that he may become “drunk 
with the abundant liquor of devotion”;'” and it is also the state Abhinavagupta describes 
in an autobiographical stanza of the TA when he mentions “being seized by a 


spontaneous (svayamgrahana) and intoxicating devotion.” 


2.2 Devotion, Practice, and Grace: The Question of Means in 
Abhinavagupta 


Having considered all of the different meanings that Abhinavagupta associates with the 
term bhakti, a number of questions arise. If the Kashmiri author claims that intense 
devotion is experienced only as a result of the state of identity with the Lord—complete 


immersion in him, or samdvesa, which in his view is the same as liberation—it would 


'7 GAS ad BhG XI.41, my translation: 


namo nama ity anena paunahpunyam bhaktyatisayaviskaram | yad eva _ bhagavatati- 
krantadhyayair abhyadhdayi svasvariipam, tad evdrjunah pratyaksopalambhavisayapannam 
stotradvarena prakatayati | ... |l 
'8 Lit.: “obtained as an object of perception through direct experience.” 
' Sivastotravalt XV A. tidriktabhaktydsavarasonmadah. The full passage is quoted in chapter 1, 
subsection | .2.2 (“Utpaladeva: Devotion as the Goal’), in fn. 66. 
'8°' TA XXXVII58: mahesabhaktya svayamgrahanadurmadaya grhitah. The full stanza is quoted in 
chapter 1, subsection 1.2.3 (“Abhinavagupta: Devotion as the Power of the Lord”), in fn. 78. 
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seem that he conceives of this as the goal itself, and not as a means to the goal. If this is 
the case, he would depart from the Bhagavadgita, which teaches bhaktiyoga as the 
ultimate path to liberation. In a few passages throughout his work, however, 
Abhinavagupta also seems to include devotion among the means to liberation. To what 
extent, then, is devotion just a goal, and in which way, if any, can it also function as a 
means in his soteriological view? Can we say that Abhinavagupta teaches the path of 
bhaktiyoga, as some scholars have claimed?'*' Furthermore, when he does refer to bhakti 
as the goal or ultimate state, does he teach specific means to attain this goal? I will start 


to address this last question. 


2.2.1 SamaveSa: The Role of Grace and Practice 


In the autobiographical stanza from the Tantrdloka quoted at the end of the last section, 
Abhinavagupta qualifies the intoxicating devotion that seized him as “spontaneous” 
(svayamgrahana). Should we conclude that this desirable state is something that always 
occurs entirely by itself, through divine grace, without requiring any kind of practice? 
Several passages that we examined would seem to suggest the answer is yes. In a 
previous section, for instance, we examined a passage from the Tantrdloka where 
Abhinavagupta established the identity between the descent of grace (Saktipdta) and 
devotion.'*? Furthermore, we know that he adheres to the Saiva Siddhanta doctrine 


according to which bhakti is in fact a clear sign of Saktipdta. The issue, however, is more 


'81T discuss this question, as well as the claims made by other scholars, in section 2.2.3 (“A Case of 
Bhaktiyoga? Abhinavagupta in Translation”). 

'8 See TA XIII.116cd-118ab. The passage is quoted above in chapter 1, subsection 1.2.3 “Abhinavagupta: 
Devotion as the Power of the Lord”); Sanskrit text in fn. 74. 
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complex, as is often the case with Abhinavagupta’s thought, characterized at times by 
seemingly irreconcilable statements. Therefore the topic deserves further discussion. 

I showed earlier that for Abhinavagupta the experience of intense bhakti is 
synonymous with “immersion” in Siva (Gvesa or samdvesa), inasmuch as these 
experiences occur in conjunction with each other. A clearer understanding of the latter 
also sheds light on devotion and its relation to grace. In his commentary on BhG XII.2, 
Abhinavagupta defines immersion in the supreme Lord as “a spontaneous state of being 
identified with him.”'*’ The word he uses for “spontaneous” here is akrtrima, which also 
means “not created,” “not man-made.” Again, this echoes Abhinava’s autobiographical 
description of being overtaken by a spontaneous (svayamgrahana) devotion. However, in 
addition to acknowledging the importance of grace in achieving the state of immersion in 
the Lord, Abhinavagupta also points out the importance of persistent practice (abhydsa). 
The wording of Bhagavadgita XII.2 provides him the perfect opportunity to make his 
point: '** 


But if you are not able 
to firmly fix your mind (GveSayitum) on me, 


'88 Gitarthasangraha ad BhG XII.2, my translation: 
mayy Gvesya mano ye mam nityayuktd upasate | 
Sraddhayd parayopetah te me yuktatama matah \l 2 \l 
mahesvaryavisayo yesam samdvesah, akrtrimas tanmaytbhavah, te yuktatamad mama mata ity 
anena pratijna kriyate \l 
I consider the most skilled [in yoga] those who, fixing their mind on me, 
serve me constantly intent [on me], filled with supreme faith. 
I consider the most skilled [in yoga] those who are immersed in supreme lordship, a spontaneous 
state of being identified with him. This is the assertion made [by the Lord] in the verse. 
'S Bhagavadgita X11.9 and Abhinabvaguta’s commentary on it, my translation: 
athaveSayitum cittam na $aknosi* mayi sthiram | 
abhydsayogena tato mam icchaptum dhanamjaya \l 9 ll 
tivratarabhagavacchaktipatam cirataraprasdditagurucarandnugraham ca vind durlabha dvesa 
ity abhyasah \l 
*Here the Kashmiri recension differs from the vulgata one, which reads atha cittam samddhdatum na 
Saknosi. 
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then seek to attain me by persistent practice (abhydsa), 
Dhanamjaya. 


Immersion [in the Lord] (@veSa) is difficult to attain without a very intense 
descent of salvific power (Saktipdta) from the Lord and the grace (anugraha) of 
the feet of the guru who has been propitiated for a very long time. Therefore [the 
Bhagavadgita prescribes] “persistent practice” (abhydsa). 


To the reader who is not familiar with Abhinavagupta’s doctrinal view, the passage may 
raise more questions than it answers. What are then, for Abhinava, the respective roles of 
divine grace and individual practice in attaining this ultimate state of immersion in the 
Lord, whereby one experiences intense devotion? Can samdvesa be “practiced” and thus 
also function as a means? Furthermore, what is the meaning of “practice” for a gnostic 
such as Abhinavagupta, who claims the superiority of knowledge over other means?'* 
With regard to the first question, the answer is to some extent contained in the 
adjective “very intense” (tivratara) qualifying the Lord’s grace or salvific power 
(Saktipadta). The stronger this power, the more spontaneous and rapid the process of 
identification with the Lord will be (i.e. without requiring practice). In the most extreme 
cases, it could occur instantaneously after Saktipdta. It the majority of cases, however, it 
is a gradual process occurring through the continuous practice of immersing one’s heart 
in Siva.'** An example of this can be found in Abhinavagupta’s commentary at the end of 


chapter XII:'*’ 


'8 BhG XIL9, just quoted, recommends “persistent practice” (abhydsah) to those individuals who are not 
able to firmly fix their mind (@vesayitum) on Krsna. It is clear that the Gita here is offering a more practical 
or “action-based” alternative to the mental exercise of dvesa, focusing constantly on the Lord. For the Gita 
these practices may consist of yogic exercise, ritual worship, or performing action without attachment. 
Abhinava, on the other hand, does not want to allow for means that are not gnostic, since knowledge is the 
only means to the goal, which itself is knowledge of onself as identical with the Lord, the immersion in 
him—precisely dvesa. 

'86T will come back to this important issue in the last section of this chapter, devoted to the idea of 
“gradation” in Abhinavagupta’s soteriology. 

'§7 Bhagavadgita X11.19 and Abhinavagupta’s commentary ad loc, my translation: 
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One who regards praise and blame as equal, who observes 
silence, content with whatever occurs, having no fixed abode, of 
steady mind, filled with devotion (bhaktiman)—that man is dear 
to Me. 


... The person who enjoys pleasure, pain etc. with an [equally] ardent desire as 
they occur, whose heart is immersed (samdveSita) in Paramesvara, easily attains 
the supreme emancipation (paramakaivalya). Blessings. 


Abhinavagupta here chooses again the notion of samdvesa to gloss the term bhakti; in 
this case, however, he is referring not to the final experience of complete identity with the 
Lord, but rather to the yogic practice of non-dual awareness. In this sense, then, we may 
say that Abhinavagupta conceives of samdveSa also as a “means” or a “practice”:'* a 
partial, or progressive immersion in the Lord that will eventually result in the continual 
experiencing of non-duality, kaivalya, final emancipation, or complete and lasting 
immersion.'*? 

The next section will address the second question: the meaning of “practice” 
(abhydsa) and the related notion of “means” (updya) in Abhinavagupta’s philosophy. 
Without understanding these terms it is difficult to solve the apparent contradictions in 
his statements regarding the issues we are discussing: grace, devotion, knowledge, and 


liberation. 


2.2.2 “Practice” and “Means” in Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy 


For the most part, in Abhinavagupta’s writings the term “practice,” or abhydsa, refers not 


to specific ritual actions or religious activities but to the repeated cultivation of 


tulyaninddstutir mauni santusto yena kenacit 
aniketah sthiramatir bhaktimadn me priyo narah \l 19 || 


... yathadpraptahevakitaya sukhadukhddikam upabhuj janah paramesvaravisayasamavesitahyda- 
yah sukhenaiva prapnoti paramakaivalyam iti Sivam || 


'88 T explain the relation between samdvesa and the theory of four “means” (updyas) in fn. 192. 
'° This would be consistent with conceptions of samadhi as practice in classical yoga. 
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knowledge—more precisely, of conceptual knowledge, proper to the intellect (buddhi). 
He explains this unambiguously in the beginning of the Tantrasdra, an abbreviated 
version (sara) of the much longer Tantrdloka. After summarizing in one sentence the 
essence of his soteriological view—that knowledge is the cause of liberation and 
ignorance is the cause of bondage—he makes a distinction between two kinds of 
ignorance (and consequently, of knowledge). The first is “intellectual” ignorance, or 
bauddhaka ajndna, in the sense of ignorance related to the discriminating mental organ, 
or buddhi. This is essentially the erroneous conceptual formulation of reality in dualist 
terms—that is, as multiplicity. The second kind is ignorance “proper to the soul,” or 
paurusa ajiidna, which manifests as contracted consciousness, or the actual experience of 
reality as multiplicity."° While the latter can be partially destroyed by initiation, 
intellectual ignorance needs to be removed by the repeated practice (abhydsa) of 
intellectual knowledge, or the gradual purification of conceptual awareness 
(vikalpasamskara). This process, ultimately, will also complete the destruction of the 
ignorance proper to the soul, resulting in the full expansion of consciousness, the 


experience of reality as non-dual, and therefore the identity between oneself and Siva." 


'° Tantrasara, pp. 2-3; and Sanderson 1995: 44. 

'"! Tantrasara, p.3, my translation: 
tatra adhyavasayatmakam buddhinistham eva jnadnam pradhadnam tad eva ca abhyasyamanam 
paurusam api ajiidnam nihanti vikalpasamvidabhydsasya avikalpadntatdparyavasanat | 
“Between these two, intellectual knowledge, whose nature is determination, is the most 
important; and this alone, when practiced (abhyasyamdnam), destroys also the ignorance related 
to the soul, because the practice of conceptual knowledge (vikalpa-samvid-abhydsa) ends in the 
final state (antatd) of non-conceptual knowledge.” 

See also Tantrdloka IV .2, my translation: 


anantarahnikokte ‘smin svabhave pdramesvare | 

praviviksur vikalpasya kuryat samskaram afijasa \\ 2 || 

“The one who desires to enter into the essential nature of the Supreme Lord, which was taught in 
the previous chapter, should properly purify his conceptual awareness [of such a nature].” 
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This process of purification of conceptual awareness occurs through specific 
“methods” (updyas), based either on thought alone or also on external practices.'”* The 
first paradox is that while Abhinavagupta teaches that this process of gradual refinement 
of knowledge is accomplished through various means or “methods,” he also asserts that 
knowledge of supreme reality, the ultimate goal, cannot be attained by any means. I will 


take as an example a stanza from his Tantrdloka XII, the chapter on Saktipdata.'”’ 


See also Sanderson 2007a: 313-314. 

'? Abhinavagupta draws from the MVT the idea that “immersion in Siva” (samdavesa), or liberation, can be 
attained through three different methods. The process of gradual refinement of knowledge is accomplished 
through the two “lower” methods. The Gnava updya, or “method of the limited individual soul,” is the least 
subtle of all methods, in that it is based on “actions,” such as meditation (dhydna), the repetition of mantras 
and the use of phonemes (varna), the rising of the vital breaths (uccdra), and rituals (karman) (TA 1.170, 
1.231, and TA V). The second method for purifying conceptual knowledge is more subtle than the first: it is 
called the method “of divine power,” or Sakta updya, whereby the divine power of knowledge (jfidnaSakti), 
as opposed to action, is the dominant element. This method does not rely on any of the external practices 
proper to the lower dnava upaya, but rather on thought alone. Conceptual thinking (vikalpa) is purified by 
conceptual thinking itself. With the help of a true guru and the scriptures he teaches, the student’s 
conceptual thought generates progressively purer forms of conceptual thought, such as, “That which has 
limited nature, up to Siva, is made merely of unlimited consciousness (aparichinna-samvin-mdtra-ripa), 
and that alone is the highest truth (paramarthah); . . . and I am nothing other than that” (TS IV, p.21). From 
this kind of awareness arises what Abhinavagupta calls “correct reasoning in support of truth” (sattarka), 
an uninterrupted series of proper thoughts (samucita-vikalpa), free from doubts with regard to the nature of 
supreme reality. (I borrowed the translation of the term sattarka in Abhinavagupta from Sanderson 2005a: 
135). This correct reasoning forms the basis of the practice of “meditative realization” (bhdvanda), through 
which the disciple is able to gradually bring into manifestation his essential nature as identical with Siva. 
Although this supeme reality already existed, it is as if non-existent until one can actually perceive it 
through a refined awareness (TS IV, p. 23, TA IV.6-7, and TA IV.13-14). The term bhavand is at times 
translated as “meditation” or “creative meditation,” but it must not be confused with dhydna, a form of 
concentration belonging to the lower method and performed through the buddhi, or intellect (TA V.19-42). 
This reasoning in support of the highest truth, or sattarka, is not a kind of logical thinking (tarka) but is 
closer to the notion of insight or intuition. Abhinavagupta in the Tantrasdra specifies that sattarka has the 
nature of the “light of pure knowledge,” (SuddhavidyaprakaSa) (TA IV.2-7 and TS IV pp 21-23). The third 
method (in ascending order) is called Sambhava, or the method “of Siva,” whereby one is able to 
immediately achieve the object of knowledge (jhatiti jieyasamdpattir), without using any conceptual form 
of thinking (vikalpanupayogita) (TA 1.171). In other words, one can attain identity with Siva through non- 
conceptual awareness alone (avikalpd samvittir), without resorting to meditative realization (bhdvand) or 
other means (TA I.178cd-179ab). Abhinavagupta also adds a fourth, still higher method that transcends the 
other three based on the MVT. Called the method “without means,” or anupdya, it is suitable only for the 
very few recipients of an extremely intense descent of grace. These disciples need to hear the word of the 
guru only once in order to attain an everlasting state of immersion in Siva (TA II.2 and TS II, p. 8). 

"8 Tantraloka X1I1.157, my translation: 


updyayogakramato nirupdyam athakramam | 
yad riipam tat param tattvam tatra tatra suni$citam \\ 157 ll 
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That nature'’™ which is not accessible through any means and [therefore is] non- 
sequential, [which comes about] as a result of the process of practicing the 
methods (updyas), is the supreme reality. This point is well established in various 
scriptures. 


For Abhinavagupta, supreme reality transcends the categories of means and ends; these 
methods, or updyas, cannot lead “directly” to it, as in a cause-effect relation.’ It is a 
self-revealing process in which the last step can occur only through intuitive knowledge 
(pratibhajnana). The means can only act as a stimulus for this self-revelation to occur.'*° 
In Abhinavagupta’s non-dualistic view, only Siva’s grace, the descent of his divine power 
upon an individual (Saktipdta), can bring about this intuitive knowledge: depending on 
the intensity of this grace, this intuition may arise spontaneously or with the assistance of 
means.'”” 

The notion of “means”'”* in Abhinavagupta presents a second peculiarity, aside 
from the fact that it cannot be understood literally as “direct cause.” It also cannot be 


understood as something involving human agency independent of Siva’s will, or as 


' Jayaratha glosses the term rapa, meaning reality or nature, with pratibha, meaning intuitive knowledge, 
a spontaneous kind of knowledge not brought about by any means. 
'° In other words, the relationship between means and ends does not apply to supreme reality, nor to the 
intuitive kind of knowledge by which such reality is known. Rather, it belongs to the realm of action, which 
for Abhinavagupta is a gross level of knowledge. See for example Tantrdloka 1.145, my translation: 
updyopeyabhavas tu jiidnasya sthaulyavisramah | 
esaiva ca kriya@saktir bandhamoksaikakdranam || 145 ll 
The relation between means and ends is based on the gross level of knowledge [consisting in 
action]. And it is this very power of action that is the only cause of bondage and liberation. 


For action being essentially a grosser level of knowledge see TA 1.232. 

'°T am very grateful to Alexis Sanderson for his help in the correct translation of this stanza (TA XIII.157), 
as well as for clarifying to me its actual meaning. Sanderson’s understanding of Abhinavagupta’s view of 
“means” as “stimulus” is very consistent with the author’s description of the process leading to ultimate 
knowledge in stanza 157: ultimate reality cannot be known (directly) by means, but it is still the (indirect) 
result of means. 

'°7T will come back to these concepts later in this chapter, while discussing the notion of degree, as well as 
in the subsequent chapters on Saktipdta. 

"ST am referring here not just to the Sanskrit translation of the term updya (means or method) but also to 
terms such as kdrana (cause or means) and prakdra (way or method). 
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having an influence on his grace. I mentioned earlier how, in Abhinavagupta’s non- 
dualistic doctrinal view, Siva’s grace is an expression of his will, completely independent 
from external factors. I provide as an example the following passage from the fourth 
chapter of Tdantrdloka:'” 


Since he acts out of His own will, [the Lord] resorts to infinite means [of 
liberation], at times devotion,” or ritual, gnosis, teaching of [Saiva] knowledge 
and [Saiva] religious life (jfianadharmopadesena),”' mantra, or initiation. And 
Parameévara, the Lord of the entire universe, bestows grace on the transmigrating 
beings in multiple ways such as these. 


One might infer on first reading of this passage that Abhinavagupta considers devotion as 
a means to liberation for a seeker, even if it is one means among many. This whole one 
and a half stanza, however, is not his original composition, but a passage from an early 
tantra*’ he is explicitly quoting to provide scriptural authority for his view on a point 
made in a previous stanza: a very high level of teacher, who does not require ritual 
consecration (abhiseka) to become a Saiva guru with full authority, may still need 
external means of consecration, such as “meditative realization” (bhdvand), meditation 


(dhyana), mantra repetition (japa), dream (svapna), vow (vrata), or oblation (huti).”** 


'° Tantraloka IV. 55-57ab, my translation: 


tasya svecchapravrttatvat karandnantatesyate | 

kadacid bhaktiyogena karmand vidyaydpi vd \| 55 |l 

jidanadharmopadesena mantrair va diksayapi va | 

evamddyair anekais ca prakadraih paramesvarah \I| 56 || 

samsarino ‘nugrhnati visvasya jagatah patih | 
°°T am inclined to take yogena simply as an instrumental marker, translating bhaktiyogena as “through 
yoga,” rather than following Jayaratha's reading of it as a dvandva compound: kaddcit bhaktyd kaddcid 
yogena, “at times through devotion, other times through yoga.” 
°°'T took the compound as jfdnopadesena dharmopadesena va, though it may also be read as jfdnena 
dharmopadesena va. 
°° According to Jayaratha, the quote is from the Sarvavira tantra. However, this may not be a quote from 
the Sarvavira. The next verse in the TA is in fact from the Brahmayamala (evamddyair anekai§ ca .. .). 
See Shaman Hatley’s thesis (2007: 212), for the demonstration of this. 
°°? For an explanation of the Sanskrit terms bhavand and dhyanam see fn. 192. 
° Tantraloka IV. 53, my translation: 
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Aside from the fact that Abhinavagupta’s purpose here is not to present a list of “means” 
to liberation, here he does not even include devotion among the means. The commentator 
on the Tantrdloka, Jayaratha, is aware of the possible doubt that this quote from the 
Tantra might raise for the reader, regarding the erroneous idea that certain external 
“means” used by individuals might be the cause of liberation, or might influence the kind 
of grace the Lord bestows on them. This idea would undermine Siva’s full and only 
agency, his independent will, in granting grace and, through it, liberation. On the contrary, 
these means are themselves the expression of divine grace, chosen by the Lord. Jayaratha 
explains why this scriptural source lists several of them: 


Although the [Lord’s] will alone is the cause for bestowing grace etc. [the text] 
mentions innumerable causes because, since there are different types of 
recipients of grace, he too resorts to various means [i.e. according to their 
respective mental disposition]. But in reality there is nothing else he depends 
upon other than His own will. 


Jayaratha then also explains what Abhinava means by saying that the Lord “bestows 


grace” (anugrhnati) on bound souls: “he makes them shine in their true nature, which is 


bhavandato ‘tha va dhyandj japat svapndd vratdad dhuteh | 

prapnoty akalpitodaram abhisekam mahamatih \| 53 || 

“Such a high-minded [teacher] obtains the elevated, ‘non-forged’ consecration through [means 
such as] meditative realization, meditation, mantra repetition, dream, vow, or oblation.” 


The subject in question is not the initiated disciple, and not even the ordinary teacher: it is the 
“spontaneously perfected” (samsiddhika) or “not made” (akalpita) guru, the highest level of Saiva guru: 
owing to a very intense descent of divine power, knowledge has arisen in him on its own without ritual 
initiation or consecration (abhiseka) by another teacher. In this instance, Abhinavagupta is discussing the 
“second best” kind of spontaneous guru, the “unformed-formed” (akalpita-kalpaka): although not ritually 
consecrated by another Saiva dcdrya he still needs some external means to obtain the consecration 
conferring on him the status of guru. For a discussion of the “spontaneously perfected” guru, see chapter 4, 
subsection 4.2.3 (“Medium-Intense Saktipata: Intuitive Knowledge and the Spontaneously Perfected 
Guru”). 
°° Jayaratha ad TA IV.53: 
svecchaya evdnugrahddipravrttau kdranatve ‘pi anugrdhyabheddt tasya api vaicitryat 
karanadnadm dnantyam ucyate, vastutas tu tadatirekyanyat asyapeksaniyam nasti | 


°° As Jayaratha explains a few lines below: tadtadaSayanusdrena. 
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full knowledge, by removing the contraction in them.”*’ Grace, and the liberation 
ensuing from it, is that process of Siva choosing, out of his supreme will alone, to remove 
the contraction of the souls so that full knowledge can shine forth in them. There is no 
other cause on which the Lord depends. As I mentioned before, however, we also know 
that Siva is not separate from the bound souls. In the Saiva non-dualist worldview, grace 
is ultimately the act of Siva liberating himself by returning to his state of original purity 
and fullness.” Therefore, even when Abhinava talks about “means’”—whether ritual, 
knowledge, or devotion—we must be aware that grace alone, and the Lord’s will to 


bestow it, is the only, and ultimate, means to liberation. 


2.2.3 A Case of “Bhaktiyoga”? Abhinavagupta in Translation 


So far we have seen that for Abhinavagupta bhakti as the feeling of devotion is 
something that arises as a consequence of divine grace, and in its most intense expression 
is also the goal; bhakti as a “practice” or “means” to the goal refers instead to the 
cultivation of knowledge, for Abhinavagupta the only viable “means” for liberation. This 
is why Abhinavagupta at the end of his commentary on the same passage claims that the 
Bhagavadgitd teaches the superiority of knowledge of one’s identity with the Lord with 


respect to all other means.” This is also why Abhinavagupta often glosses the term 


°°7 sankocdpahastanena pirnajnhdnarapataya prathayati |. 
8 TA XIII.286cd-287ab. I quote this passage in chapter 1, subsection 1.2.3 (“Abhinavagupta: Devotion as 
the Power of the Lord.” For the Sanskrit text see fn. 70). 
°°” The Gita, however, does not always award to knowledge the highest place among the various means 
available to yogins: BhG XII.12, for instance, lists from best to worst: renouncing fruits of actions, 
meditation, knowledge and practice. My translation: 

Sreyo hi jianam abhyasdaj jnanad dhyanam visSisyate | 

dhyanat karmaphalatydagas tyagdac chantir anantard \\ 12 \I 

“For knowledge is better than practice, 

meditation is better than knowledge, 
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“devotion,” or bhakti, with “knowledge,” as we saw in a previous section. In this aspect, 
Abhinavagupta’s conceptualization of bhakti is quite similar to that of Sankara. In her 
excellent monograph on the bhakti traditions, Krishna Sharma aptly characterizes the 
Advaita Vedanta philosopher’s view on devotion: 


Sankara regards bhakti as a means as well as an end itself. The highest form of 
bhakti according to him, is jAdnanisthd or the state of abiding in the knowledge 
of the Self. Thus bhakti which acts as a means in the initial stage of spiritual 
endeavour, finally becomes an end in itself when it culminates in the experience 
of the Self, for it exists both in the search for the Self as well as in the state of 
abiding in it. It may be noted that in the highest form of bhakti, described by 
Sankara as jridnanisthd, there is no contradiction between bhakti and jiidna, and 
the two are identified with each other.*”” 


Similarly, in Abhinavagupta’s view, devotion (bhakti), immersion in Siva (Gvesa), and 
knowledge (jfidna) are all synonymous: just as knowledge functions as the means, but is 
also the goal, bhakti, understood as the gnostic practice of samdvesa, is the means as well 


as the goal. If there is no “qualitative” difference between the means and the goal, the 


and letting go of the fruits of actions is better than meditation; 
from [this] renunciation peace follows right after.” 


12d. anantara | anantaram ed. vulgata 


Abhinavagupta, however, in order to put knowledge in the first place, skillfully twists the meaning of the 
sentence “meditation is better than knowledge” (Gidndd dhydnam viSisyate) to “because of knowledge 
alone meditation becomes excellent”: 
jiianam dvesdtma abhyasdc chreyah abhydsasya tatphalatvat | tasmadd evadvesad dhyadnam 
bhagavanmayatvam viSsisyate visesatvam yati, abhimatapraptya | sati dhyane bhagavanmayatve 
karmaphalani samnyasitum yujyante | anyathdjiatariipe kva samnydsah | karmaphalatyadge ca 
atyantikt §antih | atah sarvamilatvdd Gvesadtmakam jiidnam eva pradhdanam | 


“Knowledge, whose nature is immersion [in the Lord], is better than practice, for practice has 
this [knowledge] as its result. It is for this immersion [in the Lord] alone that meditation, i.e. the 
state of identity with the Lord, excels, i.e. becomes excellent, because of the achievement of the 
desired object. When meditation—this state of identity with the Lord—is realized, it is possible 
to renounce the fruits of actions. Otherwise, how can there be renunciation for something whose 
true nature is not known? But when there is renunciation of the fruits of actions, an endless 
peace arises. Therefore knowledge alone, consisting in immersion [in the Lord], is the most 
important, because it lies at the root of all [the other means].” 
By reinterpreting the stanza of the Gita Abhinavagupta manages to rearrange the hierarchy of means: not 
only does he assign the first place to knowledge, but he also makes it the indispensable foundation of the 


other practices. 
*10 Sharma 1987: 149. 
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distinctive mark must be found in a more “quantitative” aspect, more precisely in the 
notion of “degree”: the degree of knowledge and the degree of devotion, which are 
determined, in turn, by the degree of grace. The last section of this chapter, as well as 
chapter 4, are devoted to these concepts. 

Based on the above discussion on the relative role of bhakti as a means in 
Abhinavagupta, we can safely conclude that Abhinavagupta does not advocate a path of 
bhaktiyoga in the sense in which this expression is generally understood in the 
historiography of Hindu traditions: a path that emphasizes the feeling of love, emotional 
attachment, and surrender to the Lord, as opposed to other paths privileging either 
knowledge (jfidna-yoga) or ritual and action (karma-yoga). While a text such as the 
Bhagavadgitd, philosophically eclectic, manages to include all three, it does not strip the 
term bhakti from its emotional connotation: the Vaisnava-type of devotionalism based on 
the love and longing for Lord Krsna as effective means to attain Him is a recognizable 
stream in the text. On the other hand, we saw how for Abhinavagupta, just as for Sankara, 
bhakti can be a means only inasmuch as it is synonymous with knowledge, referring to 
the gnostic practice of self-identification with the all-inclusive principle, Siva, Brahman, 
or Consciousness. 

Abhinavagupta’s stance is particularly clear in his commentary on the 
Bhagavadgitd, where he is forced to twist the ostensible meaning of the text when it 
presents a doctrinal view different from his own. I have extensively shown throughout 
this chapter that by glossing the term “devotion” with words such as self-awareness 
(vimarsa), immersion in Siva (samavesa), and knowledge (jfdna), he identifies the path 


of bhaktiyoga with that of jidnayoga; and he manages to make a highly authoritative and 
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widely known text in the Hindu traditions claim one of the main tenets of his soteriology: 
that knowledge is superior to all other means. 

Other scholars who have translated the Gitdrthasangraha, however, seem to 
have missed the important shift of emphasis from devotion to knowledge that 
Abhinavagupta makes in his interpretation of the text. I have particularly in mind here 
Arvind Sharma, whose translation and interpretation of certain passages of the 
Gitarthasangraha have erroneously led him to state that “the pen picture which 
Abhinavagupta draws of the aspirant is that of bhakta par excellence,”*'"' and that his 
position can be “referred to as one represented by bhaktiyoga.”*” A good example may be 
Gitarthasangraha ad BhG XII.2. For the purpose of clarity, I will first provide my own 
translation of both the Gita stanza and Abhinavagupta’s commentary on it:*"° 


I consider the most skilled [in yoga] 

those who, fixing their mind on me (mayy dveSya mano), 
serve me constantly intent [on me], 

filled with supreme faith. 


I consider the most skilled [in yoga] those who are immersed in MaheSvara 
(mahesvaryavisayo yesam samdvesah), a spontaneous state of being identified 
with him (akrtrimas tanmayibhdvah). This is the assertion made [by the Lord] in 
the verse. 


Sharma’s translation of the same passage reads:*"* 


211 Sharma 1983: 32. 
222 Sharma 1983: 33. 
*13 BhG XII.2 and Abhinavagupta’s commentary ad loc: 
mayy GveSya mano ye mam nityayukta upasate | 
Sraddhayd parayopetah te me yuktatama matah |\ 2 \l 
mahesvaryavisayo yesam samdvesah, akrtrimas tanmaytbhavah, te yuktatamad mama mata ity 
anena pratijna kriyate \l 
24 Sharma 1983: 179. 
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Those who abide in devotion to the great God (Siva) (mahesvaryavisayo yesam 


samdvesah), and whose existence is naturally pervaded by (love for) him 


(akrtrimas tanmaytbhavah)—they in my opinion are yogins par excellence.’ 


Sharma here translates samdvesa (immersion in the Lord) with “devotion” probably 
because Abhinavagupta, as we saw earlier, often glosses the term bhakti in the Gita with 
samdvesa. The Kashmiri author, however, never glosses the two terms in the opposite 
direction, using the term bhakti when the word samdvesa appears in the root text. This is 
because his purpose is precisely to move away from the idea that bhakti, understood as a 
feeling of emotional love, is a means to liberation. Abhinavagupta instead presents the 
Bhagavadgitd as a text that teaches a path of knowledge rather than a path of devotion. In 
the passage just quoted, he uses the term samdveSa to gloss a similar expression in the 
Gita, mayy Gvesya mano, which means “[one whose] mind is fixed on me” (on the Lord). 
The idea of service to, and faith in, the deity, expressed in the remaining part of the Gita 
verse, suggests a theistic type of worship with a devotional tone, whereby the devotee 
places his mind on Lord Krsna as something other than himself. Abhinavagupta, 
conversely, seeks to avoid any dualistic/theistic implication, as well as an emotional 
connotation, to the expression “one whose mind is fixed on me.” By glossing it with the 
expression “immersed in Mahesvara” (mdheSvaryavisayo yesam samdvesah) and further 
clarifying its meaning as “a spontaneous state of being identified with Him” (akrtrimas 
tanmaytbhavah), he leaves no doubt about his non-dualistic interpretation of the verse. 
Furthermore, the practice of self-identification with the Lord, which leads the yogin to 
the state of Siva (Sivata), is the essence of the path of knowledge proposed by 


Abhinavagupta, and the foundation of all other practices. Sharma’s translation, on the 


*!5 Both brackets, (Siva) and (love for), are in Sharma’s translation. 
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other hand, does not understand akrtrimas tanmaytbhavah as the gloss of samdvesa, but 
rather as a separate, additional expression meaning “and whose existence is naturally 
pervaded by (love for) Him.” By this interpretation, and by adding in parentheses the 
word “love,” completely absent not only in Abhinavagupta’s commentary but in the Gita 
text itself, he bends the meaning of Abhinavagupta’s passage in the direction of 
devotion/emotional love rather than knowledge. 

An interpretation such as this, as well as others in his translation of the 
Gitarthasangraha, have led Aravind Sharma to the problematic understanding of 
Abhinavagupta as a bhakta, that is, as someone proposing a path to salvation through 
devotion. Instead, although the Gita recognizes the validity of multiple paths, depending 
on the inclination of the yogin, Abhinavagupta regards only knowledge as a valid means. 
Therefore, while commenting on the stanzas in which the Gita expounds the way of 
knowledge, Abhinavagupta would never (and does never) shift the emphasis to devotion. 
Other passages that Sharma uses in support of his argument that “it is the path of 
devotion that Abhinavagupta sees as leading to salvation”’’'® are those in which 
Abhinavagupta is describing the state of one who has already attained liberation, and 
therefore experiences devotion arising naturally, such as the summary verse of chapter 
14.777 


Immersed in the feeling of arising devotion (lasadbhaktirasdvesa) and free from 
the erroneous sense of limited individuality, the yogin, although standing in close 
contact [lit. in friction] with the gunas, remains unaffected, transcending them. 


*16 Sharma 1983: 32. 
*” Gitarthasangraha, ad XIV, summary verse (my translation): 


lasadbhaktirasdvesahinadhamkaravibhramah | 
sthito ‘pi gunasammarde gundatitah samo yatih || 
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Abhinavagupta here describes the state of the yogin who has achieved his goal: he has 
transcended the gunas and overcome the notion of reality as differentiated. While 
previously the practitioner saw himself as a separate, limited self, now he is aware of the 
unity of reality (Siva/Consciousness/Brahman) and of his identity with it. This state is 
samaveSa, or immersion in Siva, which I discussed earlier, where the yogin experiences 
supreme devotion as a natural state. Not by coincidence Abhinavagupta chooses the term 
dvesa here to describe the state of the yogin “immersed in the nectar of devotion.” 
Furthermore, he characterizes devotion as a feeling that is just “arising” (/asat), because 
it is the result of this newly expanded consciousness rather than what has brought it about. 
In other words, in this summary verse of chapter XIV of the Bhagavadgita, 
Abhinavagupta rephrases verse XIV.26 but skillfully avoids the path of bhaktiyoga the 
text teaches in that passage. The G7?d verse in fact teaches that one transcends the gunas 
and becomes Brahman through the path of bhaktiyoga, making devotion the means to the 
end:*8 


And the one who serves me with an unwavering yoga of devotion, 
transcending the gunas, is fit to become Brahman. 


Sharma, however, does not seem to notice this significant shift away from bhaktiyoga 
that Abhinavagupta consciously effects. Disregarding the meaning that the term dvesa 
has in Abhinavagupta’s philosophy, Sharma translates the compounded expression 
lasadbhaktirasadvesa-hinadhamkdravibhramah as “one who is devoid of the delusion of 


egoism under the influence of the nectar of scintillating devotion,” thereby making 


*I8 Bhagavadgita XIV .26, my translation: 


mam ca yo ‘vyabhicarena bhaktiyogena sevate | 
sa gundn samatityaitan brahmabhiyaya kalpate \| 26 |l 
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devotion the cause, rather than the consequence, of the newly acquired state of freedom 
from the sense of individuality of the contracted self. In this way Sharma interprets 
Abhinava as following the soteriological view of the Gita verse on which the Kashmiri 
author is commenting (XIV.26), which teaches the path of devotion as the means to 
become Brahman (bhaktiyogena ... brahmabhiydaya kalpate). Furthermore, Sharma uses 
as an example this same passage of the commentary, in the introduction to his translation, 
in order to support his argument that Abhinavagupta teaches the path of bhaktiyoga,’” 

Other scholars who have translated this passage of the Gitarthasangraha have 
also erroneously attributed a causal meaning to the first part of the compound 
lasadbhaktirasdvesa. Boris Marjanovic, for example, translates “a yogin, who has 
become free from error caused by ahamkara (the sense of egoity or limited individuality), 
as a result of the nectar of blooming devotion,” a rendering that does not account for the 
technical term dvesa that Abhinavagupta uses.” Similarly, S. Sankaranarayanan’s 
translation, which reads “the ascetic, in whom the confusion due to egotism has 
disappeared because of the frenzy of his taste in the glowing devotion,” also posits a 
causal relation between devotion and freedom from contracted individuality.” In addition, 
Sankaranarayanan’s rendering of dvesa as “frenzy” is closer to the meaning of 
“possession” (i.e., by the power of the deity) that the term connotes in early Saiva 
scriptures, rather than to Abhinavagupta’s idea of immersion in, and identification with, 
Lord Siva. To my knowledge, the only scholar who correctly translates the compounded 


expression lasadbhaktirasdvesa-hinahamkaravibhramah is Raniero Gnoli, whose Italian 


219 Sharma 1983: 32. 
°°) Marjanovic 2002: 295. 
°°! Sankaranarayanan 1985, II: 262. 
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translation reads something like, “The sage who, immersed in the shining juice of 
devotion, has shed the mistakes of the I...’ This came to me as no surprise, since Gnoli 
has devoted his academic research primarily to non-dual Kashmiri Saiva exegesis, and in 
particular to Abhinavagupta, its main exponent. By avoiding taking the expression as a 
“syntactic” compound, Gnoli does not make devotion the causal factor for freedom from 
ego.’ Although grammatically possible, the other interpretations are completely at odds 
with Abhinavagupta’s conceptualization of devotion as the goal.” 

In case the reader is still in doubt, I quote here again a passage of the Kashmiri 
author’s commentary at the end of the following chapter, just before the summary 
verse:””° 


For what needs to be attained is the state of wholehearted devotion to the 
supreme Lord, consisting in the immersion [in him]. Everything else is [only] for 
this purpose — this has been explained earlier. 


°°? Gnoli 1976: 222. 

3 Although Gnoli, in his translation, does not place the conjunctive particle “and” to connect the two 
members of the compound, its meaning is understood. He takes it as a “copulative,” or dvandva, compound, 
and not as a “syntactic” or tatpurusa compound, like the other three scholars mentioned, who in this case 
interpret the first member to function as instrumental. 

4 Another passage from the commentary that Arvind Sharma uses to argue that Abhinavagupta is a bhakta 
par excellence is the one immediately preceding the summary verse in chapter XIV: the last part of his 
commentary on BhG XIV.26, where Abhinavagupta is explaining the meaning of “unwavering devotion.” I 
already discussed this passage earlier and noted that, while the Gta describes this kind of one-pointed 
devotion as a means to attain Brahman, Abhinavagupta describes the outer manifestation of the experience 
of devotion as having the same signs of an intense form of saktipdta and explicitly characterizes this 
devotion as being “the power of the Lord.” See chapter 1, subsection 1.2.3 (“Abhinavagupta: Devotion as 
the Power of the Lord”). See Sanskrit text in fn. 81. For the reader’s convenience, I am providing again 
below the English translation of this passage (GAS ad XIV.26): 


“However, the person who does not desire any fruit, even when asked ‘Why do you keep 
practicing this false [observance]?’, gives an answer by silence alone, with his bodily hair [erect] 
(romavan), his body shaking, a flow of tears rolling from his wide open eyes, [all this] because 
of having his mind and heart (antahkarana) dissolved by the piercing (vedha) of uninterrupted 
devotion to the Lord. It should be understood that this person alone, not anyone else, is purified 
by unwavering devotion, the supreme power of the Lord, i.e. of MaheSvara.” 


°° GAS ad Bhagavadgita XV .20: 


sarvabhavena hi paramesvarabhajanam dveSariipam prdpyam | tadartham cdnyatsarvam ity 
uktam prak | 
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We see from this passage that for Abhinavagupta this feeling of wholehearted devotion is 
not the means, but rather the end result of all the other practices, which are based in 


knowledge and made possible through divine grace. 


2.3 Degrees of Devotion and Degrees of “Immersion” in Siva 


After clarifying the concepts of practice and means in Abhinavagupta’s soteriology, some 
of the questions raised at the beginning of this section concerning grace, devotion, and 
liberation remain unanswered: How can devotion be at the same time the characteristic 
sign of both saktipdta and samdvesa, when the first marks the beginning of the path of 
the Saiva adept, while the latter is the end goal? How can knowledge, which we saw is 
for Abhinavagupta what devotion ultimately consists of, function both as a means and as 
a goal? And, coming back to Abhinavagupta’s commentary on BhG XII.9,”° why can 
some people attain samdvesa, immersion in Siva characterized by blissful devotion, 
through divine grace alone, while others need practice, even if we saw that the practices 
themselves are ultimately Siva’s instrument of grace? 

The answers to these questions all emerge through scrutiny of another idea central 
to Abhinavagupta’s soteriology: the idea of a gradation (tdratamya), or difference in 
degree, which applies most fundamentally to the intensity of the grace, or Saktipdta, an 
individual receives. The degree of grace received determines the quality and strength of 
one’s knowledge—more or less intuitive and more or less stable—as well as the level of 
one’s devotion, which is closely related to this knowledge. In the Tantrdloka 


Abhinavagupta explains how an individual’s initial level of stability or instability of 


°° quoted this passage at the beginning of this section (2.2), “Devotion, Practice, and Grace: The Question 
of Means in Abhinavagupta.” 
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intuitive knowledge is determined by the degree of Saktipdta: the stronger the saktipdta, 
the more spontaneously and quickly the person’s intuitive knowledge will become stable. 
Most people, however, will require means, such as study of scriptures, reasoning, or 
study with a teacher, to strengthen their intuitive knowledge and increase the firmness of 
their conviction in the non-dual nature of reality.’ Once one’s knowledge is completely 
stable and one is firmly concentrated on and identified with the highest reality, one 
attains liberation (moksa) while living, the state of samdvesa, complete immersion in 


Siva.* We can look at the process leading from saktipata—the initial descent of Siva’s 


°71TA XIM.247cd-250, and XIII.130cd-143ab. I quote and translate stanzas 135cd-138 in chapter 4, 
subsection 4.2.3 (“Medium-Intense Saktipata: Intuitive knowledge and the Spontaneously Perfected Guru”; 
Sanskrit text in fn. 590). For the reader’s convenience I quote here s/. 136-137: 


tatradpi taratamyottha Gnantyam dardhyakamprate | 

yuktih Sastram gurur vddo ‘bhydsa ityady apeksyate \| 136 ll 

kampamdnam hi vijfianam svaya eva punar vrajet | 

kasyapi dardhya anyasya yuktyddyaih kevaletaraih \\ 137 ll 

136d. apeksyate | em. Harunaga Isaacson (personal communication, April 2005); apeksate ed. 
KSTS. 


“Nonetheless there is an infinity [of intuitive knowledge] that arises from [its] degree 
(taratamyottham Gnantyam), namely stability or unsteadiness. Reasoning, scripture, teacher, 
philosophical debate, repeated practice etc. are required.* For an [intuitive] knowledge that is 
unsteady, can spontaneously become firm for some rare people. For others, [however] [it can 
become firm] through reasoning etc., alone or not alone.” 


See also TA.XIII.250: 


tena praptavivekotthajnianasampirnamanasah | 
dardhyasamvdadariidhydder yiyasur bhavati sphutam |\ 250 || 
“Therefore he whose mind is filled with the knowledge arisen from the attainment of 
discrimination clearly becomes desirous to go to the guru in order to develop a firm conviction 
(dardhya-samvdda-riidhi).” 
°°8 See, for example, TA XIII.180cd-184, where Abhinavagupta quotes a passage from the Nandisikha- 
tantra: 


sarvabhavavivekat tu sarvabhavaparanmukhah \l 180 Il 
kriddsu suviraktatmd sivabhdavaikabhavitah | 
mahatmyam etat susroni pratibhasya vidhtyate \l 181 ll 
svacchayddarsavat pasyed bahir antargatam Sivam | 


parabhavanadardhyat tu jivanmukto nigadyate | 

etat te pratibhe bhede laksanam samudahrtam ll 184 |l 

“But once one has achieved this discrimination (lit. from discrimination) of [the nature of] all 
things, one turns away from all things, completely uninterested in the play of supernatural 
powers, being focused on Sivahood alone. This indeed, O deity with fine hips, is taught to be the 
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salvific power—to samdvesa, as the progressive unfolding of knowledge, accompanied 
by the progressive unfolding of devotion. The different degrees of grace determine only 
how gradual and how mediated by means is this process of acquiring this supreme 


knowledge and devotion. 


2.3.1 Devotion in its Highest Degree: Liberation/Samavesa 


Only a few, rare individuals receive a very intense kind of grace that enables them to 
attain samdvesa, or complete immersion in the Lord, without needing further practice 
(abhyasa). The key word in the passage from Abhinavagupta’s commentary on BhG 
XII.9*” is the adjective “very intense” (fivratara) qualifying Saktipdta, the descent of 
Siva’s salvific power. In its highest degree, saktipdta leads to liberation without means, 
whereby the recipient does not even require initiation by a teacher or the study of the 
scriptures. This strong divine power immediately yields a very intense and blissful 
devotion as well as the highest kind of knowledge, called intuition (pratibha), which 


spontaneously brings about a “correct understanding of ultimate reality” (sattarka).*” 


greatness of intuitive knowledge. One can see Siva outside and inside, like one’s own reflection 
in the mirror. ... He is called liberated while living because of the steadiness of his concentration 
on the highest reality. I have [now] explained to you [in full] the defining characteristic of the 
intuitive kind of knowledge.” 


As Alexis Sanderson suggested (personal communication 11/20/2007), if the reading bhede in 184c (ed. 
KSTS) is correct, the expression pratibhe bhede must be understood as pratibhe jndnabhede: it would refer 
to the fact that there are two kinds of knowledge, the pratibha, or intuitive knowledge, and the non- 
pratibha, the “acquired” knowledge. Sanderson also noted the alternative reading devi (ms. Shrinagar, acc 
n. 2201). 

°T am still referring to Abhinavagupta’s commentary on BhG XII.9, which I quoted at the beginning of 
section 2.2.1, “Samdvesa: The Role of Grace and Practice.” For the reader’s convenience I quote again 
below this same passage. For the Sanskrit text, please refer to fn. 184. 


“Immersion is difficult to attain without a very intense descent of salvific power (Saktipdta) from 
the Lord and the grace (anugraha) of the feet of the guru who has been propitiated (prasddita) 
for a very long time. Therefore [the Bhagavadgita prescribes] ‘persistent practice’ (abhydsah).” 


°° Tantrasara IV, ed. KSTS p. 23°’, my translation: 
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According to Abhinavagupta, devotion, just like grace, manifests in different 
degrees. Commenting on an important passage of Tantrdloka XIII where Abhinavagupta 
discusses the signs of Saktipata based on the MVT, Jayaratha explains that devotion is the 
most important sign and is characteristic of an individual, in this case a guru, whose only 
goal is liberation (mukti) and not rewards or enjoyments (bhukti). To illustrate this 


concept he then quotes the following half-stanza: 


tatra atidrdhasaktipataviddhasya svayam eva samsiddhikataya sattarka udeti yo ‘sau devitbhih 
diksita iti ucyate anyasya Ggamakramena ityddi savistaram Saktipataprakadsane vaksyamah | 
“For one who has been pierced by a very intense descent of [divine] power, correct knowledge 
of ultimate reality (sattarka) arises completely by itself, as a state of complete realization; he is 
called ‘one initiated by the goddesses.’ For the others [1i.e., those who received a less intense type 
of saktipdata], [it arises] through scriptural study and other methods. We will speak of this in 
detail in our exposition on Saktipdta.” 


In fn. 192 I followed Sanderson’s translation of the term sattarka as “correct reasoning in support of truth.” 
I also specified that Abhinavagupta defines this “reasoning” as an uninterrupted series of correct thoughts 
(samucita-vikalpa), free from doubts, on the nature of reality. The term vikalpa typically refers to a 
discursive, or conceptual, kind of thinking. In due process, however, as these thoughts become gradually 
purer, they bring about a type of knowledge that is non-discursive, or nirvikalpa. Therefore, although tarka 
commonly means “reasoning” or “logic,” the term in this context rather refers to a way of understanding, or 
knowing, that is ultimately non-discursive and that penetrates the ultimate, non-dual nature of reality. In 
Tantradloka IV .13 Abhinavagupta describes sattarka as that which cuts at its roots the tree of duality. A few 
stanzas below, in IV.34, he defines the same term as “pure knowledge” and “the will of the supreme Lord.” 
As for the term “goddesses,” here it refers to the internal sense faculties: in TA IV.43ab, while discussing 
the same idea of sattarka arising spontaneously in some rare individuals, Abhinavagupta writes that “he is 
one initiated by the goddesses of his own consciousness” (svasdmvittidevibhir diksitas ca sa). Jayaratha in 
his commentary on the same stanza further explains that these goddesses are the sense faculties causing a 
person to perceive his identity with Siva, the Knower (yah samvittaya indriyavrttayah ta eva ... 
pramatraikatmyam abhidyotayantyo devyah). See also TA XIII.140-142ab, which I quote and discuss also 
in chapter 4, section 4.2.5 (“The Question of Qualification of the Non-Initiated Officiant’). 


na cdsya samayitvadikramo napy abhisecanam | 

na santanddi no vidyadvratam pratibhavartmanah |\ 140 |l 
adividvan mahddevas tenaiso ‘dhisthito yatah | 

samskdardas tadadhisthadnasiddhyai tat tasya tu svatah || 141 Il 
devibhir diksitas tena sabhaktih Sivasdsane | 


“A [teacher] whose path is intuitive (pratibha) does not require the series of initiatory stages— 
being a samdyin etc.—nor the initiatory lineage and so on, nor the vow of the vidyd-mantras, 
because he is empowered by him, the first wise one, the great god [Siva]. The rituals of 
qualification are [performed] for the sake of attaining empowerment by him. But he has that 
[empowerment] spontaneously. Therefore, a person who has this devotion to the teachings of 


Zz 


Siva is one initiated by the goddesses.” 


The same idea is expressed in chapter II of Tantraloka, on the mode of immersion in Siva without means 
(anupdya samdve§Sa). See in particular TA II 34-38. See also Sanderson 1995: 45. 
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Liberation is just devotion taken to the highest degree.”*! 

This, after all, is perfectly coherent with the view that bhakti is a consequence, and a 
manifestation of, ‘aktipdta. The individual under discussion in the TA passage on which 
Jayaratha is commenting is a guru who has received an intense type of Saktipdta,* hence 
is fully liberated and manifests supreme devotion as a sign. I have shown in a previous 
section’ how for Abhinavagupta this intense, blissful devotion can occur only in the 
state of total immersion in the Lord and that the Kashmiri author himself glosses devotion 
with samdvesa. This is devotion in its highest degree, which, as Jayaratha observes, is the 


goal itself, liberation. 


2.3.2 Devotion in its Initial Stage: The Desire for Samavesa 


Progressively less intense kinds of Saktipdta eventually also lead to liberation, which for 
Abhinava is the firm knowledge of one’s identity with Siva accompanied by the highest 
degree of devotion. The process, however, takes place gradually, over a longer or shorter 
period, and, in most cases, after formal initiation by a Saiva a guru, followed by scriptural 
study and spiritual practice. In these cases of less intense kinds of Saktipdta, devotion 
does not manifest initially in its highest degree, as the blissful experience of immersion in 
Lord Siva; rather, it is expressed as a desire for this experience and the consequent act of 
seeking a Saiva guru. This is equivalent to saying that knowledge of ultimate reality does 
not arise immediately; what arises instead is the desire for knowledge. In non-dual 


Saivism, however, even this lower degree of devotion, manifesting in the act of seeking a 


°3! Jayaratha ad TAXIII.214-216, p. 137: 
bhaktir eva param kastham prapta mokso ‘bhidhiyate | 


°32 Specifically, a “Medium-Intense” (madhyativra) Saktipdta. See TA XIII.214-216. 
°33 See subsection 2.1.3 (“Devotion as the Goal: Bhakti as ‘Knowledge’ and ‘Immersion’ in the Lord”). 
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guru, is not based on individual will, but rather on Siva’s will and on his power of grace 
reaching the individual through Saktipata. Even the mere desire for immersion in Siva, or 
samavesa, can only arise in an individual as the product of the descent of Siva’s salvific 
power.”* 

I will return to these concepts in chapter 4, which addresses the different degrees 
of Saktipdta in more detail. My purpose here is to show in general terms the relations 
among degrees of grace, degrees of devotion, and degrees of stability of a person’s 
knowledge. When Abhinavagupta says that Saktipdta is devotion, or at least that the latter 
is the characteristic sign of the former, his statement remains valid regardless of the 
degree: a very intense Saktipdta immediately leads to the highest degree of devotion, the 
blissful state that accompanies the awareness of one’s identity with Siva, complete 
samaveSa; less intense kinds of Saktipdta lead to a lower kind of devotion, manifesting in 
the desire for Saiva knowledge and in the request of initiation from a Saiva teacher.*® 
This understanding provides a coherence to Abhinavagupta’s scattered remarks on bhakti 


that is not otherwise readily apparent. 


°* On this point, see the introduction to the Pratyabhijnahrdaya by Ksemaraja, one of Abhinavagupta’s 
disciples. Translation by Sanderson 2007a: 401, fn. 567: 


iha ye sukumdramatayo  ‘krtatiksnatarkasastraparisramah  saktipatonmisatpadramesvara- 
samavesabhilasah (conj.: samadvesabhilasinah Ed.) katicid bhaktibhdjah tesam t§$vara- 
pratyabhijiiopadesatattvam manag unmilyate | 

“Here I shall briefly reveal the essence of the teaching of the [§varapratyabhijna[karika] for the 
benefit of those rare devotees who being of undeveloped intellect have not undertaken training in 
the severe discipline of philosophical argument, yet are experiencing an urge towards immersion 
in Siva emerging in themselves through the descent of [his] power.” 


357 already discussed how the Tantric Saiva tradition considers such a request to a guru a sufficient 
manifestation of devotion, and thus an adequate sign of Saktipdta, the prerequisite for initiation. 
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2.3.3 Devotion in Progress: From Faith to Conviction 


In Abhinavagupta’s doctrinal view, a person’s degree of devotion increases in tandem 
with the degree of knowledge, that is, with the level of firmness of his or her conviction 
(nis§caya) that the whole reality is Siva. This is because for this person devotion is a direct 
consequence of that knowledge and conviction, rather than a means to it. In a previous 
section I noted how the Kashmiri author treats the terms “devotion” and “knowledge” as 
synonymous. For Abhinavagupta this implies that a progressive increase in bhakti can 
only be the consequence of a progressive increase in one’s conviction of identity with 
Paramegvara, the supreme Lord. Abhinavagupta states in his commentary on BhG 
XIll.11, “Through this conviction [i.e., that nothing exists other than the great Lord] 
devotion to me arises.””*° 

Another term that Abhinavagupta equates with devotion is faith, or sraddhd. For 
him, however, “faith” is not the wholehearted belief in an unknown divinity based on 
surrender and devotional feeling, but rather the willingness to follow the Saiva path. Even 
when the Gitd refers to “faith” in the Lord as the ideal attitude for devotional worship, 


and understands faith as a means, Abhinavagupta glosses the term as “following the 


°° Tn BhG XIII.1 lab (or XIII.10ab I the vulgata edition), Lord Krishna lists among the qualities of the wise 
person (the “knower of the field”) a firm devotion: mayt cdnanyayogena bhaktir avyabhicarini, 
“unwavering devotion to me with single-minded yoga.” While the text here emphasizes bhaktiyoga, the 
path that recognizes devotion as the principal means to liberation, Abhinavagupta manages again to twist 
its meaning and to assign the primary role to knowledge, devotion being just its natural consequence: 
ananyayogeneti “paramdtmano mahesvardd anyad aparam na kimcid asti” ity ananyariipo yo 
niScayah sa eva yogah; tena niscayena mayi bhaktih | 
“The expression “with single-minded yoga’ refers to that very yoga which is the single-minded 
conviction that ‘there is nothing which exists other than the great Lord, the supreme Self’; 
‘devotion to me’ [arises] through this conviction.” 
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traditional method” taught by the guru.”’In fact, the Kashmiri exegete considers the 
desire to listen to the scriptural teachings as itself an expression of this faith; and he 
further specifies that this faith is nothing but devotion, as he explains in his commentary 
on BhG XVUI.67:** 


This [scriptural knowledge] should never be revealed 
to one who does not perform austerities, 

who does not have devotion, 

who has no desire to listen, 

one who scorns me. 


If this knowledge is kept secret, it grants perfection, because it is not within the 
reach of all people. To begin with, when the knot of sin is dissolved through 
austerities, [one’s] virtues become ready to bear fruits. Therefore, austerity 
[comes] first, [and] from austerity faith is born; in this context, devotion is 
precisely this faith. Even when [this] faith is born, sometimes it does not develop, 
because it appears for a moment [and then] it vanishes, like lightning. Then, 
when the faith has grown, the desire to listen [to the scriptures] arises. 


In Abhinavagupta’s doctrinal view of the path to liberation as a path of unfolding 
knowledge, “faith” precedes “conviction.” As I explained at the beginning of this chapter, 


according to the Tantric Saiva tradition (in both the Saiva Siddhanta and the non-dualistic 


°°7 Bhagavadgita V1.49 and Abhinavagupta’s commentary ad loc (for Sanskrit text, see fn. 145 where the 
same passage is quoted): 

Of all the yogins, 

I consider the most accomplished 

the one who reveres me with faith, 

with his inner self directed towards Me. 


Among all yogins, the one who, having entered the I, meaning his inner sense faculty, with 
single-minded faith and devotion, i.e following the method of the tradition received by serving 
the guru’s feet [emphasis mine], worships, i.e. places his awareness on the I alone—i.e. on 
nothing else—is the most accomplished, meaning that he is immersed in the Supreme Lord. 
Therefore [this text] teaches the superiority of knowledge of one’s identity with the Lord over all 
other [means]. 


°°8 Bhagavadgita XVIII.67 and Abhinava’s commentary ad loc: 


idam te natapaskaya nabhaktaya kadacana | 
na cdsusriisave vacyam na ca mam yo ‘bhyasiyati || 67 \l 


asya jfiidnasya gopyamdnatvam siddhidam sarvajanavisayatvat | tapasd tdvat pdpagranthau 
vistrne kusalaparipakonmukhata bhavati | iti pirvam tapah, tapasah Sraddhd jayate, saivatra 
1 


bhaktih | $raddhadpy upajata kadacin na prarohati, saudaminiva ksanadrstanastatvat | tatas 
tatprarohe Srotum iccha bhavati | 
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doctrines), this initial devotion/faith, manifesting as the desire for knowledge and the 
request for Saiva initiation, is the consequence of Siva’s grace in the form of saktipata. It 
is hence likely that, in Abhinavagupta’s view, the descent of Siva’s salvific power is what 
causes devotion or faith to grow beyond the stage of momentary experience, like a bolt of 
lightning, and to express itself in the desire for scriptural knowledge.*” 

In Abhinavagupta’s doctrinal view, the only Saktipdta that grants liberation is the 
one bestowed by Siva;™° and the scriptural knowledge that the author has in mind is that 
of the Saiva tradition, even though in this particular passage he states this only in a veiled 
manner.™' In the second part of his commentary on BhG XVIII.67, the Kashmiri exegete 
does remind the audience to carefully choose the appropriate system of knowledge, 
because the study of certain traditions would amount to disrespecting the Lord. He 
provides as examples the Sankhya tradition, which is atheistic and thus does not even 
admit the existence of the Lord; and the Mimamsa, which is theistic but focuses primarily 
on achieving the fruits of its rituals rather than on the Lord himself. Abhinavagupta 
concludes that this attitude amounts to degrading the Lord, who is reduced to the role of 


an auxiliary instrument in attaining the desired results.“ While in this passage the author 


°°'Tn this passage Abhinavagupta is explaining his view within the limits of the context provided by the 
Bhagavadgitd, which he is commenting upon. Although the text itself does not indicate devotion as the 
fruit of austerity, Abhinavagupta establishes a “causal” relation between the two. I mentioned earlier, 
however, how in his non-dualistic philosophy, Siva’s grace is completely independent and the only cause 
for both devotion and liberation. For Abhinavagupta even the practices, including austerity, are an 
instrument of Siva’s grace. 
See for example TA XIII.268-70ab, where Abhinavagupta explains that other gods such as Visnu are 
lower forms of Siva, located inside of maya; and that the saktipata bestowed by these gods does not lead to 
liberation, the state of identity with Siva. I will discuss this issue in more depth in the last chapter of the 
dissertation. 
*41T will come back to these issues in more detail in chapter 4, drawing from passages from Tantraloka XIII. 
“© The second part of Abhinavagupta’s commentary on BhG XVIII.67 reads (my translation): 
iyad api ca kasyacid antSvare vastuni Suskasamkhyddijnadne bhavati | sesvare ‘pi vad kasyacit 
phalarthitaya phalam eva pradhanikrtya bhagavantam ca svatmadnam tadupakaranapdatrt- 
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does not include the Vaisnava tradition among the ones disrespecting the Lord, in the 
Tantrdloka he states that the Saktipdta of Visnu cannot grant liberation. If the desire to 
study the Saiva scripture is an expression of the faith or devotion that arises from Siva’s 
Saktipdta, it is the study of Saiva scripture that, in turn, strengthens this initial faith and 
turns it into conviction. I showed earlier how for Abhinavagupta this firmer conviction 
that nothing exists outside of Siva is also the precondition for a stronger devotion.’ and 
how, when this conviction becomes absolutely firm and permanent, it leads to the 
experience of samdvesa, complete immersion in, and identity with, the Lord, 


accompanied by the highest degree of devotion. 


karanena nyakkrtya bhavet | yad uktam “purusas ca karmarthatvadt,” “karmany api 
phalarthatvat” iti | evam ubhayathapi bhagavaty asiiyaivanddara ity arthah \l 


“For some, however, even this [desire to listen to the teachings] arises with regard to an atheistic 
system, whose doctrine is dry, like the Sankhya; or for another person, although it arises with 
regard to a theistic system, since he desires the fruits [of his actions], he accords more 
importance to the fruits alone and degrades the Lord, i.e. his own Self, by making him the 
instrument to achieve these [fruits] [lit. by making him the vessel in service of that]. This has 
been said [in Jaimini’s Mimdamsdasitra]: ‘the agent too [is an auxiliary element] because he is 
intended to perform rituals’ and ‘actions are also [auxiliary elements] because they are intended 
to produce the results’ [MSza IIJ.1.6 and III.1.4]. Thus the meaning [of the Gita verse] is that in 
both ways there is just scorn, i.e. disrespect, towards the Lord.” 


3 See his commentary on BhG XIII.11ab. quoted in fn. 236 above. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Causes of Grace according to the Saiva 
Siddhanta and Abhinavagupta 


3.1 Introduction 


Why are some individuals touched by the descent of Siva’s salvific power while others 
are not? Do certain criteria make one eligible to receive it? What factors account for its 
timing? The exegetes within the Saiva Tantra fold are not unanimous in answering these 
questions. Like the theologians and philosophers of other religious traditions, they have 
expressed different views on divine grace. In Western Christianity, the doctrinal debate 
on salvation has centered on the relationship of human free will to divine predestination, 
or the soteriological efficacy of “good works” versus the power of grace. Toward the end 
of the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth, with the Christian thinkers Augustine 
and Pelagius these issues became the subject of a controversy that continued for 
centuries.“ 

While Tantric Saiva scriptures and exegetes also made an attempt to define the 
scope of divine agency and the role of individual actions, these two traditions, 
Christianity and Saivism, frame these questions about grace in fundamentally different 


ways. In Christianity, the debate centers on divine free will, or predestination, relative to 


““ Duffy 2007: 67, 84-88. 
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the human ability to choose good over evil. In Saivism, on the other hand, the main 
concern is not ethics and human freedom, but rather the scope of divine autonomy. The 
question that stirs the debate about grace is whether Siva bestows his favor based on his 
will alone or whether his bestowal depends on particular factors. 

The surviving literature of the Saiva Siddhanta teaches that the Lord bestows his 
salvific power on an individual soul according to specific conditions occurring for that 
soul.” These factors, in turn, which vary according to the particular view, do not 
necessarily entail an intentional human agency, such as the performance of “good works.” 
Karman, the Sanskrit term that denotes action as well as the consequence of an action, 
may be an obstacle to both grace and liberation even if it is “good.”*** Abhinavagupta’s 
non-dualism, on the other hand, leads him to declare that Siva, in his absolute autonomy 
and omnipotence, cannot depend on any cause external to himself, because nothing 
ultimately exists outside of the supreme Lord, conceived as having the nature of all- 
encompassing Consciousness. While for the Saiddhantikas this seemingly random way of 
bestowing grace incurs in the problem of God’s partiality, Abhinavagupta accuses his 
opponents of positing a Lord who lacks omnipotence. Thus, in both branches of Tantric 
Saivism, virtuous conduct and merit-acquiring practices do not play a role in drawing 
grace—at least up until the time of Saktipdta and initiation, which are what concern us 


here. 


45 We know from indirect quotations, however, that some Saiddhantika exegetes held that Siva, like 
Abhinavagupta, bestows Saktipdta out of his own will. I discuss this in more detail later in this chapter, in 
section 3.2.3 (“From Scriptures to Exegesis: A Shift in Doctrine or Coexisting Views?’”). 

>46 As | explain later in the chapter, in Saiva doctrine Karma (karman) is one of the three fetters that bind 
the soul, together with Impurity (mala) and Primal Matter (maya). 
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In addition to gaining an understanding of the role of karman (individual actions 

and their consequences) in the soteriology of both branches of Tantric Saivism, this part 
of my investigation looks for possible sectarian concerns behind the doctrines expounded 
by the most prominent exegetes of these two traditions, Ramakantha, and Abhinavagupta 
respectively. The chapter first examines the theory of Saktipdta in the Saiva Siddhanta, as 
elaborated in the early sources of the tradition as well as in exegetical works of some of 
its main exponents: Sadyojyotis, Narayanakantha and Ramakantha. This overview is 
essential not only to place Abhinavagupta’s doctrine in historical context, but also to 
understand the arguments he propounds against his dualist counterparts. To this animated 
critique is devoted the rest of the chapter, which concludes with an exposition of the 


author of the Tantrdloka’s own view. 


3.2. The Views on Grace in the Saiva Siddhanta Tradition 
3.2.1 Grace and Bondage in the Doctrine of the Saiva Siddhanta 


An understanding of certain principles of the Saiva Siddhanta, mainly its ontology and 
soteriology, is essential to comprehend this tradition’s ideas about how grace operates — 
as a divine function (anugraha) active universally and at all times, and, in its individual 
and momentary manifestation as saktipata.*” By “Saiva Siddhanta” I refer to the 
“classical” pan-Indian school rather than the better-known, living South Indian 


tradition.” 


47 For an overview of the doctrine of the Saiva Siddhanta, which is beyond the scope of this work, see 
Goodall 1996: xxxi-xxxviii; Goodall 1998: ix-xxxvi; Brunner 1977: i-lii; Sanderson 1992; Filliozat 2001; 
and Goodall 2006. 

>48 As Goodall explains, “the Saiva Siddhanta is a label that is commonly applied both to a pan-Indian 
dualist Saiva school, whose scriptures and exegetical treatises are exclusively in Sanskrit, and to a later 
South Indian school, much of whose authoritative literature is in Tamil. The South Indian school developed 
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Saiva Saiddhantika doctrine, as systematized by the exegetes of this tradition,” is 
dualistic, in that it posits ontological distinctions among its main entities: God, souls, and 
Primal Matter (mdyda). Thus there is dualism between “Spirit,” which is conscious, and 
“Matter,” which is unconscious—much like in the Sankhya philosophical school. The 
dualism, however, is also posited within Spirit, in the sense that Lord Siva is separated 
from souls, and souls are distinct from one other. Siva, who is eternal, omniscient, and 
omnipotent, does not create souls, which are also eternal.*° While Primal Matter is the 
material cause (upaddnakdrana) of the universe, Siva is its efficient cause 
(nimittakarana).*' With his power, acting through his vice-regent Lord Ananta, Siva 
stimulates insentient matter to transform itself into the various constitutive principles 
(tattvas) that make up all physical and mental reality—namely worlds, bodies and the 


internal faculties of individuals.”” 


from the pan-Indian one and differs from it in that it compromised the tenets of early scriptures of the Saiva 
Siddhanta by succumbing increasingly to conformity with Vedism (in particular to the influence of the 
orthodox school of Advaita Vedanta), and by laying increasing stress on the importance of devotion to God” 
(1996: xxxii). 

* As Alexis Sanderson (1992) has demonstrated, while most of the Siddantatantras—the scriptural 
sources of the tradition regarded as revealed by Lord Siva—are dualistic, there are some exceptions. 

°° Kirana 1.15. I am following the numbering of stanzas of the Kirana in Goodall’s critical edition of 
Kiranavrtti (1998), which at times varies slightly from his 1996 translation of the root text. 

°5! Sanderson 1992: 282. Mrgendra VP IX.1-4. 

252 Sanderson 1992: 283; Goodall 1996: xxiv-xxxv. See also Kirana IV.13cd-14, and 17: 


yatha bhesajasdmarthydad asaktanam balam param \\ 13 \I 
yati tacchaktisamarthydd anantasya pare balam | 
tena samarthyayogena yonim prerayate ksanat \l 14 ll 


acetanatvat preryd sa purusarthena hetuna | 
svato na vikrtis tasmdd ananto ‘syah pracodakah \l 17 ll 


“Just as great strength [can be attained] by weak people through the power of medicine, so too 
Ananta has great strength through the might of Siva’s power (tacchakti-), and, because he has 
this might, he immediately stimulates the matrix [of primal matter to generate from herself all 
that is material] (13cd-14) ... She is insentient and that is why she needs to be stimulated [to 
transform herself] for the sake of the good of souls. Of herself she does not transform and 
therefore there must be an Ananta who impels her to act” (17). (Sanskrit text and numbering of 
stanzas in Goodall 1998; translation in Goodall 1996: 355). 
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Souls are beginninglessly bound by an innate Impurity (mala), which acts like a 
covering, limiting a person’s faculties of knowledge and action.” The non-dualists regard 
the soul’s primary Impurity (Gnavamala) as a state of ignorance—the root of one’s self- 
perception as individual self. The Saiva Siddhanta, on the other hand, holds this mala to 
be a real entity with specific physical characteristics: it is large and dense and is a single 
entity for all beings. This mala is also beginningless and without a cause.* Impurity is 
what causes for the soul the state of being an experiencer (bhoktrtva). However, to have 
experience a soul needs a body, which is the product of the second bond, Primal Matter 
(maya). As the Kiranatantra states, “the soul is bound for the sake of liberation,” 
because unless it has a body it cannot experience—and therefore consume —its 
accumulated karman, which is the third bond.”° For this purpose, and out of his grace, 
Siva creates bodies and worlds, which thus function as means for both bondage and 


liberation.’ By means of these bonds Siva, omnipotent and acting out of his free will, 


53 Kirana I.3-5. 
ee Mrgendra VI1.8-10: 


tad ekam sarvabhitanam anddi nibidam mahat | 
pratydtmasthasvakalantapayisaktisamihavat |l 8 || 
tadanddistham arvag va taddhetus tad ato ‘nyatha | 
runaddhi muktdn evam cen mokse yatnas tato mrsd \l 9 || 
tad ekam bahusamkhyam tu tadrg utpattimad yatah | 
kintu tacchaktayo ‘nekd yugapan muktyadarsandat \\ 10 |l 


“It is one for all beings, beginningless, dense, big. It has a multitude of powers which are 
[specific] for each soul, and which cease [to be active] when their time is over. It exists [in the 
souls] without beginning. Or, [if it existed] from a certain point onward (arvak) [one would have 
to indicate] a cause for it. Then, if existing in this other way [i.e. depending on a cause] it would 
thus [also] block the liberated souls, then the effort towards liberation would be in vain. This 
Impurity is one, even if it has multiple [nature], because if it were such [multiple], it would have 
a beginning. However its powers are multiple, because we do not see liberation at the same time 
[for all souls].” (My translation.) 


*° Kirana U1 Acd-5. 
°°6 Therefore the three bonds are Impurity (mala), Primal Matter (maya) and Karma (karman). 
°°? Kirana I1.7-8: 

muktyartham sa pasur baddho nadnyatha sasya jayate | 

yavac charirasamSleso na saiijato na bhogabhuk \\ 7 \l 
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bestows grace on everything (sarvdnugrahaka)2* Therefore, Siva’s power (Sakti), too, 
which keeps the soul connected to these three bonds, has this double nature of being both 
binding and liberating. 

The Mrgendratantra lists the Lord’s power (iSabala) as a fourth bond, in addition 
to the other three.” This same text later explains that Siva’s power of bondage is also 
part of his power of grace: both are aspects of the same benevolent force working for the 


ultimate benefit of the soul and its final liberation” This occurs because Siva’s power of 


mayeyam tadvapus tasya tadabhavan na nirvrtih | 
tena tendsvatantratvdn malino malintkrtah \l 8 |l 


“The soul is bound for the sake of liberation; this [liberation] does not come about for him 
otherwise. Until he is linked to a body he cannot experience [the fruits of his past actions]. His 
body is derived from primal matter; if he has no body (tasya tadabhavat) then he cannot be 
liberated. Therefore (tena), [though already] dirty through his impotence, he is made [yet more] 
dirty by [being bound by] that [body] (tena).” (Trans. in Goodall 1996: 346.) 


°58 Kirana IV. 28cd-29ef: 


evam etad anantena srstam dehanibandhanam |\ 28 || 

na dehena vind muktir na bhogas citkriya guruh | 

etac ca kurute Sambhuh svatantratvat prabhutvatah | 
sarvdnugradhakah santas tadvasdd akhilam phalam |\ 29 |I 


“Thus Ananta created this means of bondage to a [gross] body (dehanibandhanam). Without a 
[gross] body there can be no liberation, [because there can be no] consumption [of the fruits of 
past actions], [no powers of] knowledge and action, and no teacher (guruh). This Siva also (ca) 
does, because He acts entirely as He wishes, since He is omnipotent. He is at peace, [and] 
bestows grace on all. Through His power [the suppliant may attain] all desires.” 


(Sanskrit text and numbering of stanzas in Goodall 1998; trans. in Goodall 1996: 357.) 
°° Sanderson 1992: 285. Mrgendra IL.7 says: 


pravrtisabale karma madyakaryam caturvidham | 
pasajalam samasena dharma namnaiva kirtitah \l 7\l 


“The four bonds are the covering [i.e. Impurity], the power of the Lord, karman, and the 
products of Primal Matter. Through these names alone their properties are mentioned.” (My 
translation). 


°° This dgama is an upabedha, i.e. one of the pre—twelfth century Siddhantatantras that are not included in 
the original canon of 28 “principal” Saiddhantika scriptures, and which present themselves as redactions of 
those (Goodall 2004: xxv). According to the relative chronology of the early Saiddhantika scriptures 
established by Goodall (1998: xlvii-Ixxvi), the Mrgendra is later than Svayambhuvasitrasangraha. The 
Svayambhuvasitrasangraha is mentioned in the Rauravasitrasangraha I1.14ab (p. xviii) and therefore 
pre-dates it. According to Goodall, based on the list of tattvas, the Rauravasiitrasangraha, in turn, is earlier 
than the Matanga (Ixxiii). 
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bondage gradually neutralizes the power that the Impurity has over a soul.”*' This Tantra 
says:°° 


Among these [powers] there is [also] the power of the great Lord, which is 
auspicious and bestows grace on everything (sarvdnugrahikd). It is 
metaphorically called “bond” (pasa) only because it has similar properties [to the 
powers of Impurity, i.e. the power of blocking the faculty of knowledge and 
action of souls].** And this [power of the Lord called “bond”] causes these 
[powers of Impurity] to transform until their obstruction ends. When [the power 
of the Lord] brings about the unfolding [of the souls] through the light of 
consciousness of the Isana [face of Siva] (karka)”™ it is called “grace-bestowing” 


(anugrahika) 2° 


When the Mrgendra refers to Siva’s twofold power as “bestowing grace on everything,” 
(sarvdnugrahikd) it refers to the fact that the Lord’s grace is directed at the same time 
towards conscious entities (souls) and unconscious ones (the bonds that bound them). 
This is precisely why the grace of Siva that descends upon a soul is the same grace that 
transforms Impurity. Note that the Svayambhuvasiitrasangraha uses the same term to 


qualify Siva’s power as “bestowing grace on everything” (sarvanugrahika); 


°°! Tt is important to look closely as the doctrine of grace taught in the Mrgendratantra because this idea of 
the transformation of the powers of Impurity (mala-sakti-parinadma)—in the sense of their progressive 
waning up to their cessation—has relevant parallels to Sadyojyotis’s theory of the “transformation of 
Impurity” (mala-parindma), which, in turn, is the basis for Ramakantha’s doctrine that saktipdta is caused 
by this transformation (section 3.2.4 of this chapter, “The ‘Ripening’ of Impurity: From Sadyojyotis to 
Ramakantha”). However, we do not have any evidence that Sadyojyotis knew the Mrgendratantra, nor 
even that this scripture precedes Sadyojyotis. According to Goodall (2004: ivi-lvii) “it is conceivable that 
both the Pardkhya and the Mrgendra post-date him.” However, because of the remarkable parallels 
between the teachings of chapter VII of the Mrgendra (vidyapdda) and the Tattvatrayanirnaya, we may 
assume either that one text drew from the other, or that they both drew from a third source, or at least from 
the same ideas circulating in a stratum of the tradition. 
°° Mrgendra VII.11-12: 

tasam mahesvart Saktih sarvanugrahika Siva | 

dharmanuvartandd eva pdaSa ity upacaryate \l 11 Il 

parindmayaty etas ca rodhantam karkacittvisa | 

yadonmilanam adhatte tadanugrahikocyate |\ 12 || 
263 Narayanakantha ad loc. 
°* According to Narayanakantha the word “ka” in the compound karka is used in the meaning of “head” 
(mardha), the compound therefore translating as “head-sun,” and referring to Isana, one of the five faces of 
Siva, the one “always engaged in the cosmic function of grace” (sadanugrahaikavyapara) (vrtti p. 171 '*"*) 
°° My translation. 
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Sadyojyotis’s commentary on that passage is also completely in line with the Mrgendra, 
when he explains that Siva’s power gives strength to conscious and unconscious 
entities .°° 

The Mrgendra also specifies that the two powers of the Lord do not contradict 
each other, as one might mistakenly think.*”’ The Lord—the text explains—does not give 
grace to the bonds, including the soul’s Impurity, to cause suffering to human beings, but 
rather to help them, much like a doctor who causes pain to sick patients in order to 
ultimately heal them.?* Siva’s grace when bestowed on the Impurity causes a 
transformation of its powers, which results in a weakening of the Impurity’s function 
(adhikara) to block the faculties of knowledge and actions of souls—faculties that are 
potentially as full as those of the Lord. As long as this function of Impurity is active a 
soul cannot achieve liberation and reach the state of equality with Siva, who is 


omniscient and omnipotent.” 


°° See also Svayambhuvasiitrasangraha I1.1 and Sadyojyotis’s commentary ad loc: 


atha devadidevasya Sivasydmitatejasah | 
sarvanugrahika Saktir amoghd balasdlini \I | || 


Now, Siva, the first God of gods, of immeasurable might, has a power that bestows grace on 
everything, which is unfailing and strong. 


Sadyojyotis glosses sarvanugrahikd as sarvesdm cetanadndm acetanadndm anugrahika upodbalika, “which 
gives strength to all, i.e. to conscious and unconscious entities.” See Filliozat 1994: 64-65; and Filliozat 
2001: 44. 
°° The text (Mrgendra VII.13-14) expresses this possible misunderstanding with the following objection: 
Sambho$S cidady anugrahyam tadvirodhitaya mithah | 
yugapan na ksamam Saktih sarvanugrahika katham \\ 13 Il 
katham bhitopakarartham pravrttasya jagatprabhoh | 
apakarakam Gvisya yujyate tunnatodanam ll 14 Il 


“Tt is not possible that what is conscious and the rest [which is not conscious] are the object of 
Siva’s grace at the same time, because they are in opposition to each other. How can the power 
[of the Lord] bestow grace on everything? How would it be possible for the Lord of the universe, 
who acts for the purpose of helping [all] beings, to cause harm and [thus] bring suffering to them, 
who are [already] afflicted (tunna)?” 


°68 Mrgendra VP, VII.15 and 18. For text and translation see fn. 424. 
°° Mrgendra VII.16-17: 
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The Mrgendra also clarifies that this process of transformation of Impurity cannot 
occur by itself, without the Lord’s intervention, because the bonds, which are inert, need 
to be set in motion by what is conscious.’” Just as Primal Matter (maya) must be 
stimulated by Siva’s power in order to transform and generate the universe, so too the 
other two bonds—the accumulated Karma (karman) and the soul’s Impurity (mala)— 
must be activated by the Lord’s divine power, which is grace. The grace bestowed on 
Primal Matter is what brings about the existence of worlds and bodies, allowing souls to 
transmigrate and experience their karma; the grace bestowed on Karma is what makes it 
ready to produce its fruits, and therefore to be experienced by souls until its complete 
consumption; and the grace bestowed on Impurity is what causes its transformation, 


thereby weakening its power to limit the faculty of knowledge of souls.*” Thus, 


na sadhikare tamasi muktir bhavati kasyacit | 

adhikaro ‘pi tacchakteh parinaman nivartate || 16 |I 

so ‘pina svata eva sydd api yogyasya vastunah | 
sarvathda sarvadd yasmac citprayojyam acetanam \l 17 ll 


“Until Impurity (tamas) exercises its function (sadhikdra) liberation cannot occur for anyone. 
And its function, in turn, ceases through the transformation of its power. And _ this 
[transformation], in turn, cannot occur by itself, even for things suitable [to transform], because 
in all cases and at all times, that which is inert must be set in motion by what is conscious.” (My 
translation.) 


*1 See Mrgendra VII.17 in the previous footnote. 
a1 Mrgendra VI1.23: 


ity evam yaugapadyena kramatsughata eva hi | 

mayayah sddhikardyah karmanas cokta eva sah \| 23 |l 

Thus, [the activity of grace], occurring simultaneously [for conscious and inert entities], as well 
as in succession, has been explained. The [grace] directed towards Primal Matter (maya) and its 
evolutes (sddhikdra), as well as the one towards karman—have been also [implicitly] explained. 


See also Narayanakantha ad loc: yaugapadyena cidacitor anugraho na viruddhah. The commentator 
clarifies that the idea of grace operating “simultaneously” (yaugapadyena) refers to the fact that Siva 
bestows it on conscious and unconscious entities (cid-acitor anugraho) at the same time, and that these two 
types of grace are not in opposition to each other (na viruddhah). He also adds: 
malavac ca maydyds$ ca kalddiksityantasvadhikadrasahitayah kaladyavirbhavalaksanas tad- 
upasamharatmakas ca karmanas tu phaladanaunmukhydpddandtmakah so ‘yam anugraho ma- 


ydkarmanor anukto ‘py ukta eva jiieyah | “sarvatha sarvadd yasmdc citprayojyam acetanam” iti 
samanyena sarvasyaivoktatvdd iti \\ 
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ultimately, Siva’s act of transformation of the bonds, or “grace of the bonds,” is Siva’s 
grace for the souls (4tmano ‘nugrah), which results in their acquiring their full faculty of 
knowledge and becoming omniscient like Siva” 

With regard to Ssaktipdta—as I briefly mentioned in the introduction to this 
chapter—the general view found in the surviving texts’ of the Saiva Siddhanta is that 
Siva bestows his grace depending on particular factors. What these factors are, and how 
they operate in the process leading to Saktipdta, vary among different Saiddhantika 
scriptures and exegetical works. The earliest theory that developed in the tradition is that 
Saktipdata is caused by karmasadmya—the state of “balance” between two opposite karmas, 
a moment of time in which karma is not supposed to be effective. The second theory, 
found only in the Saiddhantika exegetical sources, is that Saktipdta is determined by the 
ripening of the soul’s innate Impurity, malaparipaka. The following sections provide an 


overview of these two theories, both of which Abhinavagupta thoroughly refutes. 


“It should be understood that [the Lord] taught the grace to Primal Matter (maya) and to karma, 
as [He did] for Impurity, even if He did not teach them [explicitly]. The [grace He bestows to] 
primal matter (mdyd) and its evolutes, from the reality levels of kald to the earth, consists in the 
manifestation and resorption of [all the evolutes], starting with kala. [The grace He bestows] to 
karma, on the other hand, consists in making it ready to produce its fruits. With the expression 
‘in all cases and at all times, that which is inert must be set in motion by what is conscious’ 
(MrT VII.17cd) all things [inert] were being referred to.” 


°? Narayanakantha’s commentary ad Mrgendra VII.22: 


boddhrtvadharmanuvartanam dtmano ‘nugrahah parindmitvadharmdnuvartanam pdsanam iti | 
“The favorable influence on the property which is the faculty of knowing is the grace to the soul, [while] 
the favorable influence on the property which is the faculty of transformation is [the grace] to the bonds.” 
>73T said “in the surviving texts” because the view that Siva bestows Saktipata out of his will is also attested, 
although we know about it only through quotations. I will discuss this idea later in the chapter. 
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3.2.2 The Balance between Opposite Karmas (karmasamya) and the Role of Merit 


As Dominic Goodall, one of the foremost scholars of the early Saiva Siddhanta, explains, 
not all scriptural sources of this tradition mention specific prerequisites for Saktipdta.™ 
Those tantras that do so, such as the Kirana and the Matanga, declare that its occurrence 
is determined by karmasdmya, a compounded word that literally means the “equality 
(samya) of karmas.” The expression refers to a situation deemed to occur when two 
karmas of equal power become ripe—that is, ready to bear fruit—at the same time, 
thereby blocking each other from producing fruit. It is at that time that Siva is held to 


bestow his salvific power on the soul, as the Kiranatantra explains:*” 


°*™4 My exposition of this topic has benefitted greatly from the invaluable work of Dominic Goodall, who 
has outlined these theories and quoted relevant primary sources in his critical edition and translation of the 
Kiranavrtti (1998) —both in the introduction and in extensive footnotes. Goodall’s editions and translation 
of other primary sources of the Saiva Siddhanta, such as the Parakhyatantra (2004) and Ramakantha’s 
Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti (2008), have also been extremely useful for my understanding of the doctrine of 
the Saiva Siddhanta. 

273 Goodall 1998: xxxiii. See Kiranatantra 1:20cd-22ab: 


same karmani sanjate kalantaravaSsat tatah \l 20 \l 

tivrasaktinipdtena gurund diksito yada | 

Sivatvavyaktisampurnah samsari na punas tadd | 
Sanskrit text in Goodall 1998: 26-27. The translation is from Goodall’s earlier translation of the Kirana 
(1996: 344), which he also reports in a footnote in his later translation (1998: 216, fn. 171). I used his 
earlier (1996) translation, because it offers an interpretation of the root text based on what was likely its 
intended meaning. Goodall’s later translation and critical edition of the same text (1998), which also 
includes Ramakantha’s commentary (vrttih), intentionally follows the interpretation of the Kirana provided 
by Ramakantha, who often distorts the text in order to superimpose his own doctrine. See for example 
Goodall’s translation of this same passage done according to Ramakantha (1998: 215, 1:20cd-21ab): 


“When [good and bad] karmas have become equal because of an intense descent of power 
[which in turn comes about] through the power of the maturation of mala, the soul is initiated by 
the guru...” 


Ramakantha distorts the meaning of the Kirana because he wants to make the Tantra teach that it is the 
“ripening of Impurity” or mala, which causes saktipdta, and not karmasdmya. For this purpose, he 
interprets the expression same karmani safijdte, which in the Kirana refers to krmasdmya, to refer to 
equanimity towards good and bad karma, a state of mind regarded as a consequence, i.e. a sign, of Saktipdta 
(Goodall 1998: 215, fn. 171). 
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When karmas*” become equal [i.e. when two actions block each other by being 
simultaneously ready to produce fruit and equally urgent] due to the power [of 
the passing] of intervals of time, [and] when [thereupon] because of an intense 
descent of grace the soul is initiated by his guru, he then becomes omniscient like 
Siva and devoid of his state of partial knowledge, filled with the unfolding of his 
[innate] nature of [identicalness to] Siva and he does not [after death] continue to 
be involved in the cycle of rebirth. 


The descent of Siva’s power upon the soul—the Kirana explains in a later chapter— 
removes this blockage by either destroying the two karmas, or by making them 
unequal.”” 

Understanding the doctrine of karmasdmya presents challenges, owing in part to 
the technical aspects involved and in part to the divergent ways in which the literature 
refers to it. The first question is whether this theory has ethical implications—that is, 


whether it establishes any connection between the performance of “good works” and 


*1°T chose to leave the Sanskrit word karman in its original, rather than translating it in English as “action,” 
as Goodall does, because the term in this context refers to the traces of an action bound to bear fruit 
(“karma”), rather than to the action itself. 

2171 Kirana V 8cd-10ab (Sanskrit text in Goodall 1998: 116-119). As translated by Goodall (1996: 358-359) 
with the corrections the same author proposed to stanza 10ab in his later edition (Goodall 1998: 337, fn. 
516—see below). 


tannipatasya sah kalah karmanam tulyataiva ca \\ 8 |l 
tulyatvam karmanah kdlah kstnam va yadi vasamam | 
[samatvam tatkatham gamyam nyiinddhikatutih katham |] 
evam siksmam samdnatvam yasminkdle tadaiva sd \\ 9 \I 
svariipam dyotayaty Gsu bodhacihnabalena vai | 


And the time of the descent of this [power] is [that of] the equal balance of [two simultaneously 
maturing] karmas.* The equal balance of [simultaneously mature] karmas is the time [of the 
descent of power]. It is either destroyed or [made] unequal [by the descent of power] (8cd-9ab). 
... (9cd) At that very time this equal balance [of karmas] that is beyond our senses (siiksmam) 
occurs, this [power of Siva] straight away reveals [her own] essential nature, [discernible] 
through the sign that is [the soul’s] enlightenment (9ef-10ab). 


* T left the term karman as “karma,” instead of translating it as “action,” as in Goodall 1996. 


For stanza 10ab, I included the corrections Goodall proposed in his later edition (1998: 337, fn. 516) for his 
1996 translation. The original 1996 translation reads: “this [power of Siva] straight away illuminates the 
[soul’s] own nature, [and this is discernible] by means of the marks characteristic of enlightenment 
(bodhacihnabalena vai).” Siva’s power of grace, which reveals the true nature of the souls, manifests itself 
at the individual level through its characteristic signs, such as devotion and faith in Saiva scriptures. On the 
signs of Saktipdta, see Kiranatantra V.13-14ab and Mrgendrdgama, VP, V 4-Sab. I have quoted both of 
these passages in chapter 1, in subsection 1.2.1 (“Devotion as a Sign of Grace in the Early Siddhanta 
Tantras”’). 
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grace. The ethical question seems particularly pertinent in this case, because we are 
considering a tradition—the dualist Saiva Siddhanta—that postulates a Lord who is 
ontologically separate from souls and who bestows Saktipdta only under certain 
conditions. Also, some of the textual sources explicitly indicate that the two kinds of 
mutually opposing karmans, or actions, involved in creating karmasdmya are “good” and 
“bad. - 

We must always keep in mind that the Sanskrit term karma may refer to all three 
phases of an action: the “act performed” by the individual, in the sense of behavior; its 
period of storage in a soul as a “trace of that action” (karmasamskdra); and the “fruit of 
the action” (karmaphala), meaning its consequence for the individual, such as favorable 
or unfavorable circumstances in the person’s life. Consequently, Sanskrit sources may 
refer to the concept of “good” and “bad” actions with terms that may emphasize any of 
these three phases: dharma and adharma, referring to normative behavior/meritorious 
actions, and their opposites; Subha and asubha karma, the auspicious or inauspicious 
karma stored in a soul that will bear fruit accordingly; and sukha and duhkha, happiness 
and unhappiness, deemed to be the karmic consequence of dharma and adharma. The 
Kiranatantra, for example, explaining the theory of karmasdmya, alludes to “good” and 


“bad” karmas by referring to one’s experience of happiness and unhappiness: *” 


°78 With the exception of Ramakantha, who in any case distorts the whole theory of karmasamya. As I will 
show in section 3.2.3 (“From Scriptures to Exegesis: A Shift in Doctrine or Coexisting Views?’), while 
discussing the Kiranavrtti, Ramakantha holds that the Saktipdta determined by the balance of karmas does 
not lead to liberation, unless the Impurity is also ripe. Furthermore, in his view, the blockage need not 
necessarily be created by a good karma (dharma) and a bad karma (adharma), like in the Matanga and 
Kirana. A good example is his gloss of the expression dharmddharma-vipdke ad Matanga VP, XIII.15. See 
fn. 287. 

2” Kiranatantra, VP, V.10cd-12ab (ed. Goodall 1998; translation in Goodall 1996: 359-360): 


karmamso yo ‘dhikah pirvam bhogadas tv itarah punah \l 10 Il 
samatve sati yo bhogah katham tasya prajayate | 
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280 [ 


[Ordinarily] a more powerful karma*® [gives its fruits] first; another one will 


give its fruits later. When there is equal balance, how can the soul’s (tasya) 
experience arise? It is “mixed” karma”! that generate [experience], for if it is 
equal, then there can be no experience. And it should be explained that one 
karma has to be more powerful [than the others], otherwise there can be no 
happiness or unhappiness. 


The Kirana here is explaining how the mechanism of karmasdmya, the “balance of 


° 


karmas,” creates an impasse: when two opposing types of karmas (such as the karma 
generating happiness and the karma generating unhappiness) have the same strength, they 
cannot produce experience for the soul, because one neutralizes the other’s activity. Only 
the karma “of mixed strength” (misra)**’—this Tantra says—can generate experience: 
happiness if the good karma is prevalent, and unhappiness if it is the bad karma that 
instead predominates. 

A doctrine formulated in such terms does not appear to determine any positive 
concomitance between the performance of good actions, or good karma, and divine 
grace: meritorious deeds may be conducive to favorable life circumstances in this life or 
the next, but not to final emancipation. On the contrary, if we apply the mechanism 
described to two hypothetical individuals—one who has a prevalence of good karma 


ready to yield fruit and the other who has good karma and bad karma in equal measure — 


it is the latter who would be the recipient of Saktipdta. In addition to this, the balance 


misram varambhakam karma same bhogas tadé na hi \l 11 Il 
vaktavyas cadhikah kascid anyatha na sukhetaram | 


°8 Literally, “the more powerful portion of karma.” I left the term karman as “karma” instead of translating 
it as “action” or “past action(s)” as in Goodall 1996. 

*8! See fn. 282. 

°° Goodall interprets the adjective misram to mean “of mixed strength,” referring to karmas unequal in 
power. Goodall’s interpretation makes perfect sense, considering the rest of the sense. Ramakantha, 
however, and later Abhinavagupta and Jayaratha, understand different things respectively. See section 3.2.4 
on malaparipdka for Ramakantha (“The ‘Ripening’ of Impurity: From Sadyojyotis to Ramakantha”), and 
section 3.3.2 for Abhinavagupta (“Refutation of the Doctrine of Karmasdmya’), fn. 487 and 488. 
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spoken of is not between the cumulative good karma and the cumulative bad karma 
stored in a soul, but rather only between the two karmas that happen to be ripe at a certain 
moment in time. This factor makes the occurrence of this state of equilibrium, and 
therefore of Saktipdta, even more accidental.’ 

The Matangapdramesvaratantra, another scriptural source of the Saiva 
Siddhanta, offers an explanation of the “balance of karmas” that is conceptually very 
similar to that of the Kirana, but with a few additional details and slightly different 
terminology. The text refers to the two opposite karmas with the terms dharma and 
adharma, the good and bad deeds that produce them; and it expresses the idea of equality 
or balance between them (normally sadmya or samatva) with the image of a scale in 
equilibrium:*** 


When good and bad actions (dharmddharma) mature [simultaneously] and are 
seen to be [as though balanced] on the fulcrum of a pair of scales, [and] when 
[thereupon] Fate (niyatih),”** because it draws [the soul] out from that [bondage 


°8Tn the other case, whereby the balance would need to be between the cumulative good karma and the 
cumulative bad karma, we might assume that, since all humans have unlimited bad karma accumulated 
over many lives, only the performance of many good deeds could bring about this balance. However, this is 
not the case, since the texts explicitly mention that the two karmas blocking each other are the ones that are 
“ripe,” i.e. ready to bear fruit. 

84 Matanga VP XIII.15-17 (trans. in Goodall 1998: 339, fn. 525. Minor modifications are indicated in 
footnotes): 


dharmadharmavipake ‘smims tulakotyupalaksite | 

niyatis tatsamuddhardd yada paSsyati karmani \\ 15 |l 

same bhoktus tadd tasya yugapac cdpy asambhavat | 

Stinyavat samsthita yasman nirapeksaiva laksyate || 16 || 
samdanadharmavyaparah kasto ‘yam syat suduskarah | 

yugapat sukhaduhkhabhyam yoktum pum Sakyate katham \\ 17 \l 


As the text explains in stanzas 18-19, which I quote in a footnote below, Lord Siva, by removing niyati, 
removes the ties of the soul to the consequences of its past actions, both good and bad (dharma and 
adharma). This idea of karmasdmya is probably what Vidyadhipati (quoted by Abhinavagupta) alludes to 
when he refers to Saktipdta being regarded by the dualists as the moment of the cessation of the pervasion 
of dharma and adharma (TA XIII.128: dharmadharmavyaptivinasantarakale Sakteh pdto gahanikair yah 
pratipannah ll). See also Jayaratha ad loc. 

°85 Niyati, or binding Fate, is the principle that binds the soul to past karmas, as Goodall clarifies in his own 
translation, which reads: “when [thereupon] the principle responsible for binding the soul to the 
accumulated fruits of his past actions (niyatih), because...” 
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of past action], sees the two [opposite] karmas of an experiencer to be equal, and, 
because they cannot then both arise [to give experience] simultaneously, niyati is 
seen to stand [inactive], as if non-existent, since she has no [karma] to depend 
upon [to bind the soul] (nirapeksa).”*° This extremely difficult impasse, in which 
the activities [of the two opposing past actions] are the same (samdnadharma-) 
must results, for how can the soul simultaneously be linked to happiness and 
unhappiness? 


Just like the Kirana, the Matanga here points to the impossibility of the soul’s 
experiencing at the same time happiness and unhappiness—the respective consequences 
of good and bad actions (dharma and adharma).”*’ This is because—the text explains — 
Fate (niyati), which is the principle that binds the soul to past karmas, remains inactive, 
or neutralized. At this precise moment—the text declares in the stanzas following this 
passage—Siva removes this binding Fate from a soul and infuses it with his power, that is, 
he bestows saktipdta:*™ 


At this time that power of the creator whose nature it is to ‘draw out’ 
(uddharasilint) pushes niyati aside by force with her great strength and leaves 
her traces with the soul, after first rendering him dispassionate towards [all 
worldly] experience, towards this terrible ocean of worldly existence with its 
manifold troubles.” 


*8°Tn trying to be literal, I modified this sentence from Goodall’s translation, which, expanding on the 
meaning of the sentence, reads: “... as if non-existent, since she has nothing [which could cause her to bind 
the soul to the fruit of one action rather than the other] (nirapeksa).” 
°87 Ramakantha, however, gives a different interpretation of the expression dharmddharma ad Matanga VP, 
XMI.15. He explains that the two opposing fruits of the two ripe karmas can be not only a good and a bad 
one—such as going to heaven (svarga) and hell (naraka); they could also be both good, but incompatible — 
like going to heaven and going to the desirable realm of brahmaloka; or both bad, like going to two 
different hells, the Raurava and Avici netherworlds. 
°88 Matanga VP XIII.18-19: 

etasminn antare kartur yasav uddhdarasilini | 

protsdrya niyatim vegat svaviryenatibhirind \l 18 ll 

ksetrajnam vdsayet pascat krtva bhogaparanmukham | 

nanaydsan mahdaghordd asmat samsarasdgarat \\ 19 \l 
°8 As translated by Goodall 1998: 339, fn. 525. 
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Just like the Kirana, the Matanga describes this state of equilibrium between the two 
opposite ripe karmas in purely mechanistic terms. The performance of good actions has 
no role in creating this condition, which is the prerequisite for Saktipata. 

The image of dharma and adharma balanced on a scale—which the Matanga 
passage quoted above uses to describe the state of equilibrium and mutual blockage 
between two opposing karmas—has a precedent in an earlier Siddhanta tantra, the 
Svadyambhuvasitrasangraha.*° However, whether this text is actually referring to 
karmasamya is far from certain. The relevant passage reads:”! 


The karma that the bound soul has to experience is of two kinds, consisting in 
dharma and adharma. It should be known as existing until it is experienced and 
as obstructed by the two fruits (17)*”... The rise and dissolution of each 
previous and subsequent of these two [types of] karmas [viz. dharma and 


°° For the relative chronology of the early Saiddhantika scriptures see Goodall 1998: xlvii-Ixxvi. The 
Svayambhuvasitrasangraha is mentioned in the Rauravasitrasangraha I.14ab (1988: xlviii) and, based on 
the list of tattvas, Goodall places the latter text earlier than the Matanga (1998: Ixxiii). 

*! Syayambhuvasiatrasangraha I1.17-21 


karma tad dvividham bhogyam dharmddharmatmakam pasoh | 
abhogasthayi tad vidyat phaladvayavirodhi ca \| 17 \l 


unnatyavanatt yadvat tulakotyor vyavasthite | 
karmanor vilayotpatti tadvad uttarapirvayoh \\ 20 | 
asamstha muktiparyanta dvikarmapratirodhatah | 
procyate ‘sav anor bandhah sukaivalyanirodhikd \l 21 \l 


taddvividham (17a): Filliozat’s French edition (1991) reads °vividham (translated in French as “divers,” i.e. 
“of many kinds”), with variant readings as °dvividham. His 1994 English edition, however, reads 
°dvividham (twofold), even though the translation has remained as the earlier “of many kinds.” The second 
reading seems the correct one, considering that the text is talking about dharma and adharma and that the 
genitive karmanoh ad I1.20c is a dual. Furthermore, this half stanza has a parallel in the Parakhyatantra 
IV 4lab: karmapi dvividham bhogyam dharmadharmatmakam pasSoh | 

° According to Sadyojyotis the fact that karman is “obstructed by two fruits” (phala-dvaya-virodhi) would 
refer to the idea that a good karma is obstructed, but not destroyed, by a more powerful bad karma, and vice 
versa. If I understand Sadyojyotis correctly, this refers to the idea that a more powerful karma, good or bad, 
would predominate and bear fruit first. See Sadyojyotis ad SSS II.17: 


phaladvayavirodhiti virodho ‘tra pratibandho na vindsah, dharmaddharmadtmakam tavad 
adharmaphalena dharmaphalena ca baliyasadhikena virudhyata iti | 
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obstructing the two fruits’: here virodha means obstruction, not destruction; [the karma] 
consisting in dharma and adharma is obstructed by a stronger, greater fruit of adharma and fruit 
of dharma [respectively].” (Translation adapted, with minor variations, from Filliozat 1994: 
55.) 
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adharma]| is established [by the tradition] to be like the upwards and downwards 
movements of the two ends of the beam of a scale. (20) [This chain of karman]”” 
is uninterrupted,” it ends in liberation due to the blocking of the two [types] of 


karman (dharma and adharma). It is taught to be a bond of the soul [and] it 


obstructs the ultimate liberation. (21)”” 


Quoting the last of these three verses, Goodall observes “it is conceivable that it is a 
doctrine of the indispensability of some sort of karmasdmya that is referred to in II.21.” 
However, he also remarks, “there is nothing in the immediate context to confirm such an 
interpretation.””’”° Indeed the text makes no reference to Saktipdta in this particular context, 
which is instead mentioned in the preceding chapter and taught as occurring out of Siva’s 
will.’ The context here is instead the general idea—stated two stanzas later—that the 
three bonds (maya, mala, and karman) obstruct the highest liberation, and that only 
initiation can free the soul from these bonds.”* If this is the case, Sadyojyotis perhaps is 
right when he interprets the expression “due to the blocking of the two karmas” 
(dvikarma-pratirodhatah) as referring to the idea that the soul can achieve liberation only 


when these two types of karma, good and bad, are no longer active.* The blockage 


°°? 1 followed Sadyojyotis here, who, in introducing stanza 21, refers to this rise and dissolution of 
successive karmas described in stanza 20 (unnaty-avanati) as “chain of karmas” (karmdvalt). I suspect 
Sadyojyotis may also have been puzzled by the lack of concordance in gender and number between unnaty- 
avanati (pada 20a), feminine dual, and asamstha and muktiparyanta (pdda 21a) and nirodika (pdda 21d), 
all feminine singular. 

*** Tt is “uninterrupted” in the sense that it does not have a beginning, an “antecedent limit,” as Sadyojyotis 
clarifies. 

*°> My translation. 

°° Goodall 1998: xxxiii. 

*°7T SSS 1.16. I will discuss the view on Saktipdta in this text at the end of the next section (3.2.3 “From 
Scriptures to Exegesis: A Shift in Doctrine or Coexisting Views?’”). 

*°8 SSS II.23-24. 

°° Sadyojyotis’s commentary ad SSS II.21: 


kim artham avadhdaryate—ydvad iyam dviripdadhikarata tavat sukaivalyam na bhavaty eveti | 
dvikarmapratirodhatah | yato ‘vaSyam dviripaniradhikaranantaram eva sukaivalyam bhavatiti | 
“Why is it concluded that as long as there is activity in the two forms [of karman] there is no 
liberation? That is “because of the obstruction done by the two karmas’ (dvikarma- 
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created by the two opposing karmas of equal strength—the impasse that causes Saktipdta 
according to the theory of karmasdmya—would have no particular function in the 
Svayambhuvasitrasangraha, which teaches that Siva bestows his grace-giving power out 
of his will. In either case, however, dharma, or “good karma,” has no positive correlation 
to grace even in this tantra. 

The Parakhyatantra, another early scripture of the Saiva Siddhanta, is even 
more explicit in ruling out any role of meritorious deeds in drawing Siva’s grace. 
Furthermore, it also provides a hint as to why the tradition would hold such a doctrine. 
The core section where this Tantra deals with grace begins with the accusation of 
partiality made by a potential objector: Siva’s grace (anugraha) comes to a soul 
randomly, depending on his affection or aversion towards an individual. The reply, which 
represents the view this tantra teaches, is that liberation, or the state of Siva (tadbhdva), 
comes about only through the descent of his power (Saktipdta), and cannot be caused by 
these feelings.*° The Lord—the text explains a few stanzas later—is the locus of 
knowledge (jadnddhara), and as such, by his own nature, is devoid of passions such as 
attachment and hatred.*' This reply, however, does not solve the partiality issue raised, 
because it merely removes the problem of causality one step further: if the Lord is truly 
impartial—an opponent may object—then there must be some cause for his Saktipdta, 


such as “good birth” (Subhd jdtir), good actions (dharma) or extraordinary rites 


pratirodhatah); because, necessarily, only after two forms of karmas are without activity, 
liberation occurs” (as translated by Filliozat 1994: 59). 


In the context of karmasadmya the same expression dvikarmapratirodhatah would be understood as “due to 
the [reciprocal] blocking of the two [opposing] karmas.” 

3 Parakhya 11.101-102. My understanding of this text is based on the critical edition and translation by 
Goodall (2004: 34-34, 197-199). 

3°! Parakhya 11.107-108ab. 
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(samutkrstad kriyda).”*’ The next two and a half stanzas, which are worth quoting, 
explicitly deny that such factors can be the cause of Saktipdta?”’ 


[We reply that] birth or excellence of good actions cannot be the cause, nor 
auspicious rites, because with these [there are cases of] deviation [i.e. cases 
where the result does not follow upon the supposed cause]; and so they are not 
causes. And the soul’s fitness [for salvific grace] is in the seed,* and that 
[fitness] is [therefore] in accordance with [that] unequal [seed] (visamdnugd). 
The conditions [of souls are] various because of the [various degrees of] ripening 
(vipaka)*” of that [seed]; like a doctor, the Lord (sah) accordingly links each 
particular soul with that means (enam updyam).**° 


°° Parakhya 11.110-11lab The text here, instead of using the usual terms, saktipdta or Saktinipdta, uses 
bodhanipatana, “descent of knowledge,” which alludes to the consequence of grace (II.110cd). 

33 Parakhya 11.111cd-113. Translation in Goodall (2004: 199), with minor modifications indicated in 
footnotes. 


na nimittam bhavej jatir dharmotkarsah subha kriya \\ 111 ll 
vyabhicaro yatas tesam nimittani na tany atah | 

yogyatapi pasor bije sthita sa visamdnuga || 112 |l 
tadvipdkavasac citrah samstha yasmin nare yathd | 

tatha tasmin yunakty enam updyam sa yathd bhisak |l 113 |l 


°° Goodall interprets the term bZja, literally “seed,” as karman, thus translating: “...in the seed [i.e. in 
karman]. However, he also notes that the expression is ambiguous (2004: 199, fn. 201), as I explain below. 
The only variation I made from his translation was to keep the literal translation of bija as “seed” (and not 
“karman’’) throughout the passage when the text refers to it with the pronoun tat (tat-vipdka). 

°° The addition of this term in parenthesis is mine. 

*°° Goodall specifies in his translation “the means [that is a descent of His grace],” understanding the 
“means” (updya) to refer to saktipdta. 1 would instead be inclined to understand it, more broadly, as 
referring to the various means—such as bodies and worlds—the Lord provides to souls in order to 
transform the powers of mala and of the other bonds as well (once the bonds have achieved a certain degree 
of ripening, then the Lord bestows a higher means, saktipdta). See, for instance, the similar ideas expressed 
in the Mrgendrdgama, VP VII.15 and VII.18: 


na todanaya kurute malasydnor anugraham | 
kintu yat kriyate kiftcit tad updyena ndnyathd \l 15 |l 


yatha ksaradina vaidyas tudann api na roginam | 

kotav istarthadayitvad duhkhahetuh prattyate \l 18 |l 

“It is not to bring sorrow [to human beings] that He bestows grace to the soul’s Impurity. 
However, whatever is accomplished [is done] through a means, not otherwise (15) ... 


[The Lord is] like a doctor [who]—although procuring pain to a sick person through acid 
substances —is not regarded as the cause of suffering, because in the end He provides the desired 
thing” (18). 

Mrgendravytti ad 18: 

pasavrtadrkkriyavrttisv anusu  tattatpaSasaktyanuvartanadvarena janmadrdvanddiduhkha- 
dayitvad vamo ‘pi paramesvaras tadabhyudayaiva pravrttatvan na duhkhahetur avagamyate | 


°abhyudayaiva | em.; °abhyudaydyaiva ed. KSTS. 
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What renders the soul fit to receive saktipdta—according to the Pardkhya—is the 
“ripening of the seed” (bija-vipdka). As Goodall observes, the expression bija is 
ambiguous, and could refer either to karman (as he prefers to interpret) or to the soul’s 
Impurity (mala). In the first case the expression could be alluding to the “balance of 
karmas,”**’ and in the second to the “ripening of Impurity” (mala-paripdka)—the other 
factor some of the Saiva Siddhanta’s texts consider a prerequisite for Saktipdta, as I 
explain below. 

The idea that virtuous deeds do not have a particular role in drawing grace is also 
congruent with Saiva soteriology, because all karma, good and bad, constitutes a bond for 
the soul and therefore cannot bring about emancipation. The Mrgendra, another of the 
early Siddhanta Tantras, states this plainly, and the commentator Narayanakantha, 
Ramakantha’s father, expounds on it further:*** 


Therefore karma, operating/being active [in the levels of reality] beginning with 
maya and ending in kdldgni, is without beginning. Even the [karma] that 
manifests [from merit] is an obstacle, for, while it exists, it does not lead to 
liberation. 


Narayanakantha’s Commentary ad 18: 


“The supreme Lord is not considered the cause of suffering even if He [appears] unfavorable 
(vama) towards the souls— whose faculty of knowledge and action are covered by the bonds— 
by causing them suffering through [means] such as births, putting to flight etc. (janma- 
drdvanddi) in accordance with the powers of their respective bonds. However, He is not 
considered the cause of suffering [for these souls], because of the fact that He is solely engaged 
in their upliftment.” 


"If we understand bzja as karman, the reference to the “ripening of karma” (karma-vipaka) would echo the 
compound dharmddharma-vipaka found in the MaP VP XIII.15a (quoted in fn. 284) to refer to karma- 
samya. 
308 Mrgendratantra (VP) VIIL.6: 

iti mayadikalantapravartakam anddimat | 

karma vyatijakam apy etad rodhi sad yan na muktaye \\ 6 || 
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All karma—even the type that manifests as the fruit of meritorious actions 
(punyavyanjaka)—is a cause for transmigration, and as such it obstructs liberation—as 
Narayanakantha explains commenting on the passage above:*” 


Moreover, this karma—even if it manifests [the fruit] of merit, on account of its 
being of the good kind—is an obstacle, that is, an obstruction, in other words it is 
(ity arthah) a cause of transmigration. Why? [one may ask]. Therefore [the Lord] 
says “because it (yad), while it exists, does not lead to liberation,” [i.e.] because 
karma, even if it is meritorious, while it is there, i.e. while it exists, it does not 
lead to liberation, to emancipation. Rather, it only creates an obstacle to it, 
because liberation occurs only for those who—on account of the destruction of 
their karma, or because [their karmas] balance —have received grace (anugraha) 
i.e. diksa] following upon [Siva’s] Descent of Power (Saktipata)*” 


Narayanakantha’s position here is that Saktipdta occurs when the bond of karman 
is absent or inoperative and thus cannot produce its effects. In other words, karman must 
be either exhausted through experience, or suddenly rendered inoperative on account of 
the impasse created by the balance of two opposing karmas (karmasdmya). *"' 
Interestingly, even though the Mrgendra does not mention karmasdmya, the commentator 
himself refers to this doctrine in order to show that the view taught in the Mrgendra— 


that karma, as long as it exists, cannot lead to liberation—does not contradict the teaching 


°°” Narayanakantha’s Mrgendravrtti ad VIIL.6 (pp. 184'°-185°): 


kim ca etat karma Subhasvariipatvat punyavyanjakam api sat rodhi rodhakam samsdarakadranam 

ity arthah | kuta ity Gha “sad yan na muktaye” yasmat punyadtmakam api karma sat vidyamanam 

na muktaye ndpavargdya, api tu tatpratibandhayaiva kalpate yat karmaksayat tatsamydd va 

Saktipatanusdrasamasdditanugrahandm eva kaivalyam | 
*©T am grateful to Dominic Goodall for his corrections to my translation of this passage (personal 
communication, April 2015). 
31! Narayanakantha’s position appears to be different from that of early scriptures such as the 
Svayambhuvasitrasangraha. According to this text the neutralization of karma due to its exhaustion 
through experience or its blockage by two opposite fruits (a possible allusion to karmasdmya) leads to 
liberation, not just to saktipdta. See Svayambhuvasiatrasangraha 11.17 and 21 (Sanskrit text in fn. 291). 


“The karma that the bound soul has to experience is of two kinds, consisting in dharma and 
adharma. It should be known as existing until it is experienced and as obstructed by the two 
fruits (17) ... [This chain of karman] is uninterrupted, it ends in liberation due to the blocking of 
the two [types] of karmans (dharma and adharma). It is taught to be a bond of the soul [and] it 
obstructs the ultimate liberation (21).” (My translation) 
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of another authoritative Tantra, the Kirana: in the situation of karmasdmya, the author 
explains, karmas are as if non-existent, because they do not produce fruits, like actions 
performed after initiation.’* Compared to the early sources, however, Narayanakantha’s 
theory of what must precede Saktipdta is more complex, in that it also includes the second 
view found in the post-scriptural tradition—that Siva’s grace-giving Descent of Power is 
determined by the degree of ripeness of the soul’s Impurity (malaparipdka)—which 


Abhinavagupta also refutes .*” 


3.2.3 From Scriptures to Exegesis: A Shift in Doctrine or Coexisting Views? 


Among the exegetes of the Saiva Siddhanta whose works survive, it appears that only 


Srikantha—who was probably, but not beyond doubt, a predecessor of Narayana- 


3! Mrgendravrtti ad VIIL.6 (p. 185°"): 


nanu sad yan na muktaye ity ayuktam uktam saty api karmani tatsdmydn mkter Gmndatatvat | yad 
uktam sSrimatkirane 


same karmani sanjate kalantaravaSsat tatah \l 20 \l 

tivrasaktinipdtena gurund diksito yada | 

Sarvajiiah sa Sivo yadVAt ........ eee IZ Il 
iti | naisa dosas tathavidhasya karmanah sato ‘py asattvam parasparapratibaddha- 
Saktitvendphalatvdd diksottarakarmavat | 


“Someone may object that [what is expressed with the words] ‘for while it [viz. karman] is there, 
it is not [conducive] to liberation’ is wrong, because it has been handed down by tradition that 
liberation comes about even when karma still exists through the balance [and thus blockage] of 
that [karma]. This [the objector would argue] is taught in the venerable Kirana: 


When karmas become equal [i.e. balance and so block each other by being 
equally powerful and simultaneously ripe] due to the power [of the passing] of 
intervals of time, [and] when [thereupon] because of an intense Descent of 
Power (Saktipdta) the soul is initiated by his guru, he then becomes omniscient 
like Siva [1.20-21c] 


[To this objection, we would reply] that there is no fault [in our position], because such karmas, 
even though they are there, are [in a certain sense] not [really] there, because, like actions 
performed in the period after initiation, they do not yield fruit, since they block each other’s 
power [to produce fruit].” (trans. Goodall 1998: 216, fn. 171). 


313 As T will point out in the next section, according to Narayanakantha karmasdmya is not a condition sine 
qua non for Saktipdta. 
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kantha**—closely adheres to the doctrine of the Kirana and the Matanga, by stating that 
the descent of Siva’s grace-bestowing power occurs as a consequence of karmasdmya, 
while making no reference to the ripening of a soul’s Impurity.’ Other Saiddhantika 
exegetes whose works survive—such as Narayanakantha, Ramakantha, and 
AghoraSiva—considered instead the ripening of Impurity to be a necessary condition for 
a salvific saktipata.’* According to this theory, the soul’s Impurity (mala) goes through a 
transformation (parinati or parindma), also defined as “ripening” (paripdaka or vipdka),°” 
and only when it has attained a certain degree of maturation can Siva bestow Saktipdta. 
This doctrine however, as Goodall has remarked, is not found in any of the surviving 
early Saiddhantika scriptural sources.*’* As a result, the commentators must resort to their 


exegetical skills to read these ideas into the canonical texts. 


314 Some scholars (Bhatt 1977: viii; Goodall 1998: ix) have asserted that Srtkantha was a disciple of 
Ramakantha I, who, in turn, was Narayanakantha’s grandfather, and great-grandfather of Ramakantha II, 
the prolific author of works such as Kiranavrtti and Matangavrtti. At the end of the Ratnatrayapartksa 
(verse 321) Srikantha does indeed indicate a work (-dloka) of a certain Ramakantha to be his source of 
inspiration. Sanderson (2006b: 42), however, observes that Srtkantha does not identify this author as his 
guru, and, furthermore, that there is nothing to prove that the two Ramakanthas are the same. Sanderson 
also notes that there is no conclusive evidence that Srikantha even belongs to the same teaching lineage as 
Narayanakantha and Ramakantha II (2006b: 42; 2012: 16). 

315 In Ratnatrayapartksa 315 Srikantha writes: 


parasparavirodhena nivaritavipakayoh | 
karmanoh sannipatena Saivi Saktih pataty anau \l 315 |l 


“Because of the two actions coming together that prevent [each other from bearing] fruit by 
blocking each other, the power [called] Saivi descends upon the soul.” (As translated by Goodall 
1998: 219, fn. 182.) 


*I°T intentionally left Sadyojyotis out because, as I will discuss later, his position with regard to the 
prerequisites for Saktipdta is ambiguous. 

*!7Tn this process, the power that this Impurity has over the soul somehow weakens, until it stops affecting 
the person. 

318 Goodall 1998: xxxv and 338, fn. 524. The only exception would be Parakhyatantra, if the reference to 
the “ripening of the seed” (bija-vipdka) found in ParT II.112cd-113ab is interpreted as referring to the 
“ripening of Impurity” (mala-paripdka). I discussed this passage in the previous subsection (3.2.2, “The 
Balance Between Opposite Karmas and the Role of Merit;” see fn. 303 for Sanskrit text). Goodall also 
points to the remote possibility that the term yogyatd (suitability) in MVT I.42 may refer to malaparipdka 
(1998: xxxv, fn. 80). 
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Narayanakantha’s commentary on a passage of the Mrgendratantra provides an 
example of this kind of interpretation, since this tantra does not indicate any prerequisite 
for Saktipdta—not even karmasdmya as | showed earlier. Narayanakantha writes:*” 


Either because his various karmas* have been destroyed, consumed by 
experience in bodies throughout different births, or because those [karmas] 
balance [and thus block each other], the soul receives grace (anugraha),*' his 
impurity is removed by a descent of power (Saktipdta) that comes to action due to 
the exceptional force of the maturation of his impurity;* and because all his 
bonds are cast off, his power to do and to know all things is revealed, and 
because the released soul is not in a state of bondage (paSutvasya), which is the 
cause of rebirth,??? he becomes a Lord whose nature is [that of] Siva. 


Based on this passage, according to Narayanakantha saktipdta occurs when two 
conditions are present: the absence of karmic fruits and the ripening of the soul’s innate 
Impurity. He does not appear, however, to consider karmasdmya a condition sine qua non, 
but rather as only one of the two possible ways in which the bond of karman can be 


neutralized, the second being its exhaustion through life experience, as I explained 


oe Mrgendravrtti ad VP III.5cd-6ab. Translation adapted—with minor modifications indicated in 
footnotes —from Goodall (1998: 216, fn. 171. 


tattadyonisariropabhogabhuktavicitrakarmaksayatas tatsamydd va atyutkatamalaparipdkavasa- 
pravrttasaktipatdapasdritamalasyavaptanugrahasya jantor nirastasamastapdsatvdd dvirbhiita- 
sarvarthajnatvakartrkasya muktatmanah samsaryatahetoh pasutvasyadbhdavac chivasvariipa eva 
bhagavan bhavati...\ 


(sarvartha-jnatva-kartrkasya: °jriatva® Devakottai; °tattva® KSTS. 


°° Because the term karman here refers to the “consequences of past actions,” I chose to render it as 
“karma,” a word that has entered common usage in English. Goodall translates the term in English as “past 
actions.” 

**! ayaptanugrahasya: 1 choose to translate anugraha literally, as “grace.” Goodall (1998) translates the 
espression as “the soul attains power,” which is also correct, since Siva’s anugraha is his Sakti or “power.” 
Narayanakantha here may be also referring to initiation (diksd). I am proposing this based on a similar 
passage in Mrgendravrtti ad VIII.6 translated above (pp. 130-31, Sanskrit text in fn. 309), where Goodall 
suggested that we might understand the term anugraha as diksd (personal communication, April 2015). 

°°? Minor modification in punctuation: I used a semi-colon instead of the comma after “impurity” to clarify 
for the reader that the sentence “because all his bonds are cast off’ belongs to what follows. 

*°3 Slightly modified from Goodall’s translation, which reads “and because the released soul has no 
impurity (pasutvasya), which is the cause of being subject to the cycle of rebirth.” 
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earlier. ** Curiously, the Mrgendratantra—which teaches that Impurity transforms 
through time*”— makes an allusion to its complete “ripening” as being a prerequisite not 
for Saktipdta but rather for the highest initiation, the one that grants immediate liberation 
(sadyonirvadnadtksa):°*° 

Of this [category of initiations without post-initiatory requirements (nirapeksda 
diksa)| the highest is the one that grants emancipation immediately, called 


“timmediately] liberating,’ which is obtained when the ripening (pdka) of 
impurity (tamas)*’’ has reached its culmination (pare).°* 


Narayanakantha’s commentary is faithful to the root text. He explains that when the 
ripening of a soul’s impurity has reached its culmination, the disciple obtains this highest 


initiation.” In this passage, however, he makes no allusion to Saktipdata:*” 


°4 See my translation and discussion of Mrgendravrtti ad VIII.6 (pp. 184'°-185") toward the end of the 
previous section (3.2.2). 
*°5 See section 3.2.1 in this chapter. 
328 Mrgendra, Kriyapdda VII15: 

sasyah paratamd sadyo ya vidhatte niramayam | 

namndé nairvaniki pdke tamaso yapyate pare \l 5 || 
See also chapter 4, subsection 4.2.6, “Lower-Intense Saktipdta: The ‘Living Liberated’ (jtvanmukta) and 
the Initiation Bestowing Immediate Liberation (Sadyonirvdna),’ where I explain that according to the 
Mrgendra this initiation is not the one given to individuals who are about to die (text in fn. 659). 
*°7 As Brunner notes, the term tamas, literally “darkness,” is not included in the list of various synonyms for 
mala that the Mrgendra provides in vidyapda VII.7 (see translation below). That list, however, is not meant 
to be comprehensive, ending with the word Gdi “etcetera” (Brunner 1985: 202, fn. 6). Furthermore, other 


lists of synonyms of malam in the Saiva Siddhanta tradition do include tamas. See, for example, pada 19cd 
in Kirana, VP, I.19ab-20cd (trans. Goodall 1998: 247): 


malo ‘jiidnam paSsutvam ca tiraskarakaras tamah \l 19 Il 

avidya hy Gvrtir marcha parydyds tasya coditah | 

sa cavidyddiparyayabhedaih siddho mate mate |\ 20 Il 

And these are said to be synonyms: impurity, nescience, bound-soul-ness, that which obscures, 
darkness, ignorance, envelopment, delusion. It is well known from scripture to scripture (mate 
mate) with these different synonyms, such as ignorance. 


°°8 Narayanakantha glosses pake pare with prakrste malaparipake. 

°° See also Somasambhupaddhati, Introduction, xxvi: a disciple needs to be “ripe” in order to receive 
sadyonirvdna initiation. 

°° Mrgendravrtti ad Kriyapdda VII1.5 (I am extremely grateful to Dominic Goodall for his corrections to 
my translation of this passage, as well as for the emendation he has proposed to the Sanskrit text. 


nirapeksd tavad diksa paratvena sthita | anyasdm sdpeksatvenaivadparatvat | tato ‘pi paratarad 
nirvadnadtksa | asya api sakasat sa prakrstatama jiteyd ya Sariradrambhakakarmadahat sadya eva 
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To begin with, the initiation “without requirement” (nirapeksd) is higher [than 
initiations “with requirement” (sdpeksd)], because these, due to the fact that they 


depend on something, are inferior. The liberation-bestowing (nirvdna-[da]) 


initiation is even higher than the [one without requirements]. Beyond [even that 


one], the very highest should be understood to be that which instantaneously*”’ 


liberates a man from the torments of endless rebirth by burning the karma which 
produces the body.’ This [initiation], called “immediately liberating” (sadyo- 
nirvdna), is attained [by a disciple] when the ripening of his impurity 
(malaparipaka) has reached its culmination. 


Although Narayanakantha does not appear to be as intent as his son Ramakantha on the 
theory of malaparipdka, it is possible that the latter took from the former the idea that 
increasing degrees of ripening of the Impurity would determine more intense degrees of 
Saktipdata and higher kinds of initiations.**” 

The most illustrative example of a distortive interpretation of a text, in order to 
use it as scriptural evidence for the doctrine of malaparipdka, is Ramakantha’s** 
commentary (vrtti) to the Kiranatantra. As Goodall (1998) has expertly documented in 
his critical edition and translation of this text, the Kashmiri author is forced to make 
various exegetical leaps to claim that it is the “ripening of Impurity” and not the “balance 
of karmas” (karmasamya) that causes Siva’s liberating grace to descend upon a soul. To 
construct this argument, Ramakantha twists the meaning of words in ways that often 
make his interpretation quite unnatural. In stanza 1.20, for example (Table 3.1), 


Ramakantha interprets the expression “when karmas are equal” (same karmani sanjate), 


samsaravyathamuktam naram karoti | sa hi sadyonirvanasamjnika ya prakrste malaparipadke 
sati prapyate || 


3! The term sakaSat here functions as an emphatic ablative. 

°° The compound sarirarambha-karma literally means “which is the starting point of the body,” and could 
be an acceptable reading. I am following, however, Dominic Goodall’s suggestion (personal communi- 
cation) of a possible haplographic corruption of Sariradrambhaka-karma, “which produces the body.” 

°°? Ramakantha hints at this connection between ripening of impurity and saktipdta in his commentary ad 
Kirana V .30ab and ad Tattvatrayanirnaya 12. See footnotes 421 and 425 on these passages. I discuss his 
interpretation of Sadyojyotis’s Tattvatrayanirnaya in section 3.24. 

334 For Ramakantha’s dating see Goodall 1996: xlv, fn. 26. 
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which in the Kirana refers to karmasdmya, as referring to a soul’s equanimity towards 


good and bad karma, a state of mind regarded as a consequence or sign of Siva’s grace. 


TABLE 3.1: Ramakantha’s Interpretation of Kiranatantra 1.20cd-21** 


same karmani sanjate kalantaravasat tatah || 20 || 
tivrasaktinipatena guruna diksito yada | 


NATURAL READING OF THE PASSAGE 


same karmani safijate 

When karmas become equal 

[i.e. when two karmas block each other by being 
simultaneously ready to produce fruits and equally 
urgent] 


kala-antara-vas at 
due to the power of [the passing] of intervals of 
time, [and] when [thereupon] 


tivra-Saktinipdtena 
because of an intense descent of grace (Saktipdta) 


guruna diksito... 

the soul is initiated by his guru, 

he then becomes omniscient like Siva and devoid of 
his state of partial knowledge. 


RAMAKANTHA’S INTERPRETATION 


same karmani sanjate 
When [good and bad] karmas have become equal 


[i.e. when a soul has equanimity towards the 
consequences of good and bad actions, a state which is 


: 33 
achieved] 


tivra-Saktinipatena 
because of an intense descent of power, [which in 
turn comes about] 


kala-antara-vasat (= mala-parindma-vasat) 
through the power of the maturation of mala, 


guruna diksito... 

the soul is initiated by the guru, 

and becomes omniscient like Siva and devoid of 
parviscience. 


Since the Kirana makes no reference to the ripeness of Impurity, Ramakantha adds an 
even more creative twist by reading the idea that Saktipdta is caused by malaparipaka 
into an expression that literally means “through the power of an interval of time” 


(kalantaravasat).**" 


335 Sanskrit text in Goodall 1998: 26-27. Translations in Goodall 1996: 344 (left column), and Goodall 
1998: 215-216 (right column). I left the term karman as “karma” instead of translating it as “action.” 

°° This square bracket is my addition. 

337 Ramakantha’s commentary ad I.20cd: 


“Kala refers here [not to time, as in verse 19, but ] to Impurity (mala) since it blackens 
(krsnatam nayati = kdlayati), that is to say makes dirty (malinikaroti), since words like kala and 
nila denote particular colors. ... The phrase kdldantaravasat [is to be interpreted to mean]: 
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In a later chapter, since the Kirana reiterates the idea that Saktipdta occurs only 


at the time in which karmas are in balance, Ramakantha uses a common exegetical device 


playing on the dual meaning of the connective particle ca as “and” as well as “also.” He 


argues that the text alludes to the fact that the time in which Siva’s Descent of Power 


occurs is also when the soul’s Impurity is ripe (Table 3.2):*** 


TABLE 3.2: Ramakantha’s Interpretation of Kiranatantra V 8cd**” 


tannipatasya sah kalah karmanam tulyataiva ca \\ 8 || 


NATURAL READING OF THE PASSAGE 


And (ca) the time of the descent of this [power] is 
precisely*”’ (eva) [that of] the equal balance of [two 
simultaneously maturing] karmas . 


RAMAKANTHA’S INTERPRETATION 
[In addition to being the time of the ripeness of Impurity] 


the time of the descent of this [power] is also (ca) 
[that of] the equal balance of [simultaneously 
maturing] karmas, 


[these two alone (eva)]34! 


through that power (sdmarthyam = vaSah) of the transformation (parindma = antaram) of that 
[mala ( = kdla)] comes the intense descent of [Siva’s] power, and not through this power of 
interval (antara) of kala [in the sense of] time [as characterized by differentiations] such as past 
and future. This is expressed by the word ‘from that’ (tatah). For it is the maturation of mala 
alone (eva) that is the cause of the descent of [Siva’s] power.” (As translated by Goodall 1998: 


216-217) 


See also Goodall 1996: 344, fn. 14, and Goodall 1998: 215, fn. 171. 


338 Kiranavrtti ad V .8cd: 
“With the word ‘and’ ... 


is included also [the time of] the ripening of impurity. And with the 


particle ‘only’ (eva) is expressed that there is no third time according to the Saiva Siddhanta 
(atra). [It does] not [express that] the time stated above [—1.e. that of the ripeness of impurity — 
does not exist], because [the word ‘alone’] serves to emphasize (-avadhdranatvat) [two times] 
that are being [enumerated and] added [by the particle ‘and].” (As translated in Goodall 1998: 


333) 


33° Kirana V.8cd. The translation is adapted with minor variations from Goodall 1996: 359 (left column) 


and Goodall 1998: 333 (right column). 


+ The term “precisely” is my addition to Goodall’s translation. 
“I The first and the last square brackets are my addition to Goodall’s translation (based on Goodall’s 


translation of Ramakanntha’s commentary) 
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The two conditions, however, are not interchangeable in his view, because they produce 
different effects. The Saktipdta caused by a balance of actions does not lead to liberation, 
he says, and its only purpose is to remove the blockage created by the two opposing 
karmas so that the soul can continue to experience its fruit. On the other hand, he claims 
that it is only the Saktipdta that depends on the ripening of Impurity that—by making a 
soul fit for initiation —causes liberation. *” 


Thus the Descent of Power which has been taught in other scriptures to have 
been caused by maturation of impurity is here too taught to be the cause of 
liberation by means of the sequence of [processes that follow culminating in] 
initiation. But the Descent of Power that this scripture teaches which is caused by 
a balance of karmas ends either in the removal of that balance of those [karmas] 
or in their destruction in the manner taught above. Thus there is no contradiction 
with other scriptures, since they do not teach this in particular [viz. the theory of 
the balance of karmas is liberating]. 


Ramakantha, however, is making two inaccurate statements with regard to the doctrine of 
the Saiddhantika scriptures. The first is that the scriptures teach that the saktipdta leading 
to liberation is caused by the ripening of impurity, while such teaching is not found in 
any of the surviving early scriptural sources. The second is that no other scriptures 
besides the Kirana teache the theory of karmasdmya—an assertion contradicted by the 
relevant passage on the balance of karmas in the Matanga, which I discussed earlier.** 
With regard to his first statement, it is unlikely that Ramakantha has in mind a tantra that 
has not reached us, since a few lines earlier he uses verses from the Matanga and the 


Svayambhuvasitrasangraha to make the same point.” Both quotes refer to the fact that 


3” Kiranavrtti ad V Yef-10ab in Goodall 1998: 337-340. See also Goodall 1996: 358, fn. 51. 
343 Section from Kiranavrtti ad V 9ef-10ab, as translated in Goodall 1998: 338. 

344 See also Goodall 1998: 338, fn. 524, and 339, fn. 525. 

*S Matanga vidyapdda X.25cd and Svayambhuvasiitrasangraha 1.17cd. 
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when Impurity is worn away a person becomes dispassionate towards this world and 
longs for liberation. 

Distortive interpretations in favor of the theory of malaparipdka continued long 
after Ramakantha, such as those found in the works of AghoraSiva, a twelfth century 
Saiddhantika exegete from South India.*° Since this doctrine that Saktipdta depends on 
malaparipdka, however, is absent from any demonstrably early Siddhanta tantras, some 
questions naturally come to mind. How did this idea come about? Should we simply 
assume that somehow, over time —between the redaction of the canonical texts and their 
exegesis —a shift in the doctrine of grace occurred within the tradition? 

The doctrinal development indeed is not so linear, with the early Siddhanta tantras 


teaching the theory of karmasdmya and the majority of the exegetical literature teaching 


46 Goodall has shown how Aghorasiva in his commentary (Ullekhint) to Srikantha’s Ratnatrayapartksa 
intentionally distorts verse 315 (text and translation in footnote 315) in order to propound his theory that 
Saktipdta is caused by malaparipdka and not by karmasdmya. By reading sannipdtena (the term in the 
instrumental case which translates as “by coming together”) as sannipdte na (the locative form followed by 
the negation na), AghoraSiva skillfully has Srikantha say the exact opposite. Thus, Aghorasiva reads 
Ratnatrayapariksd 315 as: 


“When the two actions come together, by preventing [each other from bearing] fruit by blocking 
each other, the power [called] Saivi does not descend upon the soul.” 


And in Ullekhini, commenting on the same verse, he says: 


“When two actions— good, such as the performance of an asvamedha sacrifice, or bad, such as 
the killing of a Brahmin—whose fruits, such as heaven (svarga) and Brahma’s world, if they are 
two good actions, or the hell called Raurava and the hell called Avici, if they are bad, occur 
together, blocking each other’s fruits, then the power [called] Saivi that is compassionate and 
bestows Sivahood does not descend upon the soul, because it is taught that that [power] 
descends only when mala is ripe. It is rather the power of restraint (rodhaSaktih) that falls, 
through necessity in order to destroy the opposing actions. This is taught in the venerable 
Matanga with the section starting “When the soul has [two actions] whose fruits are those of 
good and bad [action]...’. By destroying actions initiation alone, which cannot occur without the 
maturation of mala, is the cause of liberation. This is taught in the venerable Kirana: ‘The action 
of many existences has its seeds burnt, so to speak (iva), by mantras [in initiation]. Future 
[action] too is blocked; [but] that by which this [body is sustained can be destroyed only] by 
experience.’ [Only] when impurity is ripe does the power that bestows grace descend.” (Trans. 
Goodall 1998: 219-220, fn.182). 


AghoraSiva also displays his exegetical skills in his sub-commentary (dipikad) to Narayanakantha’s 
Matangavrtti. See, for example, his dipika ad Mrgendra VP, VIII.6, where he denies any role of 
karmasamya in determining Saktipdta. See Hulin 1980: 195-196. 
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that of malaparipdka. Only two surviving scriptural sources—the Kirana and the 
Matanga—teach that Saktipdta occurs as a consequence of the balance of karmas. 
Furthermore, if the idea that saktipdta causes malaparipdka is absent in the early 
scriptures, some of the elements that make up this theory can nonetheless be traced to 
some of the Siddhantatantras—such as the notion of a “ripening” (of the “seed”) 
preceding Saktipdta, in the Parakhyatantra,”’ and the idea that the soul’s Impurity 
transforms over time, in the Mrgendratantra—both of which I discussed earlier. As for 
the exegetical tradition, if it is true that, based on the commentaries that have reached us, 
the idea that Siva’s liberating power depends on malaparipaka became the normative 
view, we also know, indirectly, that—in addition to karmasdmya, followed by 
Srikantha™*—some exegetes in the Saiva Siddhanta held a third position, interestingly the 
one later championed by Abhinavagupta: that Siva’s grace does not depend on any cause 
other than his own will.*” The question that we need to ask then is rather the following: 
why do we know about the authors who followed this theory only indirectly? 

As Alexis Sanderson has noted, between Sadyojyotis, the earliest exegete of the 
Saiva Siddhanta whose work has survived, and the rest of the literature of this tradition 


that has reached us stretches a gap of almost two hundred years. Sanderson writes, 


47 Parakhya I1.111cd-113, which I discussed earlier. See footnote 303. 
3487 do not include Narayanakantha because, as I showed earlier, he does not consider karmasdmya a 
condition sine qua non for Saktipdta. 
34° This view, on the other hand, was not a later development in the Saiva Siddhanta, since it is attested in 
one of the earliest surviving scriptural sources of this tradition, the Svayambhuvasiitrasangraha (vidyapdda 
1.16), which I discuss later in this section. I quote the extended passage in fn. 374. 

Sivecchaya purdnantda Saivi Saivarthaddayikd | 

sda Saktir Gpataty Gdya pumso janmany apascime |l 16 || 

“In the first place, out of Siva’s will, the infinite, primal Power of Siva, which bestows the goal 

of the Saiva [path], descends on the soul during its last birth.” 
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The reason for this lacuna is not that no such literature was produced in the 
interim but rather that the Kashmirian exegesis of the tenth to the eleventh 
centuries was a dogmatic return to the strictly ritualistic soteriology of 
Sadyojyotis after a period during which alternative, more flexible readings of the 
scriptural corpus had been current. The success of this fundamentalist 
reformation appears to have ousted alternative readings to the extent that no 
manuscripts of the commentaries that taught them have come down to us. Indeed 
we would know nothing of these readings were it not that some non-Saiddhantika 
authors have referred to them.*” 


Among these authors is Abhinavagupta, who, in Tantrdloka XIII, quotes a short passage 
on Saktipdta, purportedly belonging to a commentary on the Matanga composed by a 
certain Aniruddha.*' Abhinava quotes Aniruddha in support of his theory on the complete 
autonomy (nirapeksata) of Siva’s grace, not dependent on any cause other than himself:** 


The venerable Aniruddha too has taught that [Siva’s liberating power] is 
autonomous when commenting on the Lord’s “power that awakens” in the Tantra 
of Matanga, explaining at great length that when the power of the Lord descends 
it is beholden to nothing, being an unfolding of the nature of the self that can take 
place even in the extreme case of immobile life-forms. **” 


*°° Sanderson 2012: 20. 

*>! Sanderson points out this passage in an earlier essay (2006b: 79-82), where he provides some textual 
evidence of the existence of these lost commentaries that deviated from the views of Sadyojyotis and 
Ramakantha. 

°° Tantraloka 13.293cd-295ab: 


Srimatapy aniruddhena Saktim unmilinim vibhoh \\ 293 ll 
vydcaksdnena matange varnitd nirapeksata | 
sthavardnte ‘pi devasya svariiponmilanatmika || 294 |l 
Saktih patanti sdpeksd na kvapiti suvistarat | 
*? As translated by Sanderson 2006b: 81, fn. 54. The passage of the Matangapdramesvara the commentary 
is referring to is Vidyapdda IV 43-44: 
patisaktitrayavistam jagat sthavarajangamam | 
bhramaty ajfianamohena duhkhddiparitapitam \\ 43 || 
yavat sonmilani saktih Sivardgena samyutd | 
na pataty atitejasvinityanugrahasdlini \l 44 ll 
“The [whole] world of inanimate and animate beings, permeated by the three powers of the Lord, 
is in error owing to the delusion of ignorance, tormented by sorrow etc., until the expanding 
power [of Siva], possessed with a very mighty and eternal grace, [and] endowed with feeling for 
Siva, does not descend [upon someone].” (My translation.) 
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We can see from this quote that Aniruddha’s theory on Siva’s redeeming power, which 
descends on souls “dependent on nothing” (sdpeksd na kvapi), was closer to the position 
of Abhinavagupta than that of Ramakantha. 

Even though, as I discussed earlier, the Matanga in a separate chapter teaches that 
Saktipdta occurs when the fruits of opposing karmas mature and block each other 
(dharmaddharmavipdke...), the section of the text that follows the two stanzas Aniruddha 
comments upon describes a process whereby the Lord is the agent, the instigator for both 
the guru and the disciple and for their connection.’ Siva is also in complete control of 
whether a soul attains liberation, and he needs to be pleased. For this reason, the passage 
concludes that the Lord is “the cause.”**° 


If the Lord is not pleased, the soul does not attain the gateway to liberation, the 
clear and very pure path called guru. For, having attained him, the perfected souls 
reach the state of [equality with] the Lord. Because of this [yasmdt], this 


4 Matanga IV 45-48: 


tannipatac ca tasyettham ajitiasyapy abhildsinah | 
buddhir utpadyate ‘kasmdd vivekenatmavartind || 45 |I 
vivekino viraktasya jijiidsa copajayate | 
jijfidsopetacaitanyam pasum samsdarasdgarat \l 46 Il 
Jjighrksaya yunakty enam yuktam prerayita prabhuh | 
prerane prerakah Sriman dvayor api sa mantrardt |l 47 \I 
anugrdhyasya vinaye tathdnugrahakasya ca | 

karunye tv anayor yasmat tayor yogah sudurlabhah \|l 48 || 


“And in this way, because of saktipdta, for him who, though [still] ignorant, has longing, 
suddenly understanding arises, through the discrimination present in [his] soul. [And], for the 
one who has discrimination and is free from passions, the desire for knowledge arises. [Then] 
the Lord links [this] bound soul, whose consciousness is endowed with the desire to know, with 
the desire to extract himself from the ocean of worldly existence; [the Lord] is the one who 
inspires this [soul], [now] linked [to the desire for liberation]. In this process of moving forward 
(prerane) the revered [Lord], who is the king of mantras, is the [power] who pushes forth both of 
them: [the disciple], who is the recipient of grace, in his humble submission (vinaye), [and the 
guru], who is the bestower of grace, in his compassion. This is because [otherwise] the 
connection between the two would be very rare for both [guru and disciple].” (My translation.) 


°° Matanga IV 49-50: 


ndprasanne prabhau yasmad dvadram Gpnoti pudgalah | 
muktaye gurunadmdnam vyaktam vartma sunirmalam ll 49 |I 
yam prapya pasavah siddhah patitvam upayanti hi | 

tasya devddidevasya karanatvam aninditam |l 50 Il 
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[process] does not contradict the fact that the first Lord of lords is the cause 


(devaddidevasya karanatvam aninditam) .*°° 


Thus, by declaring that the Lord is independent, Aniruddha does not really distort the root 
text.’ Rather, it is Ramakantha who twists the meaning of this stanza of the Matanga, by 
introducing the idea of the “ripening of impurity,” which is not mentioned at all in the 
tantra.** Ramakantha’s intention to correct what he regarded as misleading interpretations 
of the Matanga is not a veiled one; in the introduction to his commentary he overtly 
declares that his main purpose is to drive back the “elephant” (matanga) on the main road 
established by the Siddhanta scriptures and taught by the “foremost Gurus.’*”’ As 
Sanderson convincingly argues, these earlier authorities were likely Sadyojyotis and his 
contemporary Brhaspati, both of whom Ramakantha is claiming to follow in his own 


understanding of the doctrine.” 


*°° My translation. 

°°’ These three views—that Saktipdta is caused by karmasamya, or malaparipaka, or the Lord’s will—are 
not necessarily mutually exclusive, and aspects of them may coexist in the same tantra or, in the case of 
Narayanakantha, in the same exegetical work. While it may seem logical that one theory would rule out the 
other—since the Lord may be postulated as either autonomous, as the only cause of Saktipdta, or dependent 
on other causes—the doctrine of the early sources is not always philosophically consistent even within a 
single text. The Matanga, for example, teaches both that saktipdta depends on karmasdamya, as I explained 
earlier, but also that Siva’s grace-bestowing power descends on all things (IV.43-44), and the Lord is the 
cause of liberation (IV.49-50). 

358 Ramakantha’s Matangavrtti ad VP IV.50. Ramakantha states that, while Siva’s grace is “autonomous” 
(svatantra) it is not “independent” (anapeksa): it is autonomous because no human can act against the 
Lord’s will, but it still depends on the soul being fit for it, i.e. on its innate Impurity being ripe. I will quote 
the entire passage in the following section, while discussing Ramakantha’s view on Ssaktipdta. The Sanskrit 
text is in fn. 443, and the translation is in the body of the text. 

*°° Ramakantha is playing on the fact that the word matanga also means “elephant.” The title of the text, 
Matangaparamesvara, refers instead to the teaching of the supreme Lord (parameSvara) to the sage 
Matanga. See opening verses (4-5) of Ramakantha’s Matangavrtti as translated by Sanderson 2006b: 79. 

69 Sanderson 2006b: 82. 
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The theory that saktipata depends on Siva’s will alone is attested in another 
(likely) Saiddhantika author, Vidyadhipati,*’’ whose doctrinal view, like Aniruddha’s, has 
reached us only indirectly. It is again Abhinavagupta who transmits to us a fragment of 
his work:*” 


And the glorious teacher Vidya [i.e. Vidyadhipati] said in the Pramdnastotra*® 


teachings (darsana): “The descent of power was regarded by those whose view 


364 


focuses obsessively on mdyd (gdhanikas)*” as being in the moment of the 


cessation of the manifestation of dharma and adharma.*® But the composer of 
hymns*® and other [authors], stating*”’ that this [descent of power occurs] out of 


your will, declare that freedom to be independent in you.”** 


°°! Although there is no clear basis for assuming Vidyadhipati was a Saiddhantika, Ramakantha in the 
Moksakarikavrtti quotes him in a manner that may suggest this to be the case. See Goodall 1998: xxxiii. 
The relevant passage of the Moksakarikavrtti is quoted below (Sanskrit text in footnote 370). 
°° Tantraloka XIII.128-129a: 

Sriman vidya gurus caha pramanastutidar sane | 

dharmadharmavyaptivinasdantarakdle Sakteh pdto gahanikair yah pratipannah \\ 128 |l 

tam svecchatah samgiramanah stavakadyah svatantryam tat tvayy anapeksam kathayeyuh | 
°° pramdnastuti-darsane: this work is lost. The word stuti or stotra means hymn. The fact that 
Abhinavagupta uses the word darsanam—which means “teaching” but also “doctrine,” or “philosophy” — 
may indicate that it was a doctrinal work. 
*T am grateful to Dominic Goodall for suggesting this translation for the term gdhanika. In his 
commentary on this passage, Jayaratha explains that the gahanikas are those who believe that gahana—a 
term that literally means “thick forest” and that here refers to mayd, “primal matter’ —is the material cause 
of the universe. This is the view typically held by dualists such as Ramakantha. If indeed, as I mentioned in 
footnote 361, we can assume Vidyadhipati was likely a Saiddhantika, he was less fundamentalist than 
Ramakantha, who after quoting him in the Moksakarikavrtti refutes his view of an autonomous Saktipdta. 
See footnote 436. 
°° Tn his commentary on this passage Jayaratha explains that Vidyadhipati is referring to the Saiddhantika 
doctrine of karmasdmya. See also footnote 369 below. 
°° The “composer of hymns” (stavaka) is probably a reference to Utpaladeva. Abhinavagupta quotes 
Sivastotravali XIII.11 as evidence that Utpaladeva too maintained that saktipdta occurred depending on 
Siva’s will alone, and not on the qualities of a disciple. See TA XIII.290-292ab: 


Srimanutpaladevas cdpy asmdkam paramo guruh | 
Saktipatasamaye vicdranam praptam tSa na karosi karhicit || 290 ll 
adya mam prati kim dgatam yatah svaprakasanavidhau vilambase | 
karhicitpraptaSabdabhyam anapeksitvam iicivan || 291 |l 
durlabhatvam ardgitvam Saktipdtavidhau vibhoh | 


“And also our guru’s guru, the revered Utpaladeva, said: ‘Oh Lord, at the time of saktipdta you 
never do the normal (prdpta) examination. Today what has occurred for me [i.e. what is wrong 
with me], for which you are [still] delaying in the process of manifesting yourself?’ With the 
words ‘ever’ and ‘normal’ [Utpaladeva] expressed the independence, the difficulty in obtaining 
it, and the lack of favoritism of the Lord in the process of Saktipdta.” 


I quote this passage in chapter 4, introducing Abhinavagupta’s notion of saktipdta having nine degrees 
(section 4.1“Introduction: Abhinavagupta’s Doctrine of the Nine Saktipdta”’). Based on the same verse of 
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In common with the author of the Tantrdloka, Vidyadhipati not only promotes the view 
that Siva’s Saktipata is independent of any cause, but also explicitly rejects the theory of 
karmasamya, which in this passage is denoted by terms (dharma and adharma) that echo 
the wording of the Matanga.*” Vidyadhipati reasons, in agreement with the non-dualists, 
that a Lord who depends on something external is not omnipotent, as another of his 
statements shows, this time quoted by Ramakantha:*” 


This is what Vidyadhipati said: “The Descent of Power from Siva that releases 


bound souls is autonomous, for if it were dependent [on something else], then the 


supreme Lord would not be [omni]potent.”*”' 


Ramakantha places this quote in the mouth of an objector who is arguing in favor of the 


Lord being autonomous, only cause for liberation.*” 


the Sivastotravali, Abhinavagupta also argues that Utpaladeva too taught that saktipdta occurs in various 
degrees: “In the latter half of the same [verse] [Utpaladeva has expressed] Saktipdta’s variety with 
distinctions such as a long or short interval, alluded to [in the verse]” (292cd-293ab). See chapter 4, section 
4.1 for the Sanskrit text and the explanation of the context. 
°°’ The expression samgiramanah literally means “speaking together” or “agreeing.” Jayaratha glosses it 
with pratijandands (“promising,” “stating,” “declaring”’). 
°68 Jayaratha takes the locative case tvayy as a “locative of scope” (visaya-saptamt), which would translate 
as “with regard to you.” I am instead taking it as a “locative of place” (adhikdra-saptami) i.e. “in you,” 
following Harunaga Isaacson’s suggestion (personal communication, spring 2005). 
°° See Matanga XIII.15-17 (quoted in the section on karmasamya), which also refers to dharma and 
adharma while describing karmasdmya. It is possible that Aniruddha, like Vidyadhipati, while claiming 
Siva’s autonomy in bestowing grace, rejected the theory of karmasamya taught in the Matanga, but 
unfortunately his commentary on that passage of the text has not reached us even indirectly. 
> Moksakarikavrtti (Ramakantha’s commentary on Sadyojyotis’s Moksakarika) ad 67cd-69ab. 

yad aha vidyadhipatih— 

svatantrah Saktipato ‘sau Saivah pasuvimoksakrt | 

sdpeksatve hi tasya sydd asaktah paramesvarah \l 
*7! As translated by Goodall 1998: xxxiii, fn. 74. 
° Moksakarikavrtti ad 67cd-69ab. In the two lines preceding Vidyadhipati’s quote, the objector says: 

astu tarhi svatantra eva paramesvaro mokgsahetuh | tato naisa dosa, napy atiprasangah, 

sveccayd niyamitatvat | yad yad aha vidyadhipatih— 

“Let then there be a supreme Lord who is completely autonomous. There would not be a logical 


problem nor a very undesirable corollary as a consequence of this, because of the fact that He 
limits Himself out of His own will. This is what Vidyadhipati [also] said...“ 
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The view that Siva causes his grace-bestowing power to descend out of his will 
was not a later development in the Saiva Siddhanta, since it is attested in one of the 
earliest surviving scriptural sources of this tradition, the Svayambhuvasitrasangraha’” 
Chapter 1 of this text describes the sequence starting from Saktipdta and leading to 
liberation:*” 


In the first place, out of Siva’s will (Sivecchaya), the infinite, primal Power of 
Siva, which bestows the goal of the Saiva [path], descends on the soul during its 
last birth. Due to the descent of this [Power], the Impurity of that [soul], cause of 
transmigration, wears away (ksarati). When [this Impurity] is worn away, [the 
soul] has a desire to reach the supreme, highest state. Having attained a teacher, 
its bonds cut by initiation, [the soul] obtains the state of union with Siva 
(Sivasdyujya), free from impurity (nirmala) and free from [the tendency of] going 
after [sense-objects] (niranuplava).*” [The soul] which has attained the highest 
liberation through this process (kramayogena), does not obtain another existence, 
because it is free from the beginningless Impurity.’”° 


In the passage above at least three elements diverge from the later, “orthodox” Saiva 


Siddhanta soteriology as represented by Ramakantha and, to a certain degree, by 


Ramakantha’s reply to this view provides a clear summary of his argument against the idea of a Lord who 
acts in complete autonomy from other factors. I quote this passage in the next section, while discussing 
Ramakantha. See footnote 436. 
373 Syayambhuvasitrasangraha also appears to have elements of both views, even if the two causes are 
inverted—so to speak—with respect to the Matanga: Saktipdta is taught to be determined by Siva’s will, 
while liberation occurs as a consequence of karmasdmya, or what seems a reference to it. As in the case of 
the Matanga, the two views are expressed in two separate sections. 
374 Syayambhuvasitrasangraha 1:16-19: 

Sivecchaya purdnantd Saivi Saivarthaddayikd | 

sda Saktir Gpataty ddya pumso janmany apascime |l 16 || 

tannipatat ksaraty asya malam samsarakdaranam | 

kstne tasmin yiydsd syat param nihsreyasam prati | 17 ll 

sa desikam anupradpya dtksavicchinnabandhanah | 

prayati Sivasdyujyam nirmalo niranuplavah \l 18 Il 

anena kramayogena param kevalatam gatah | 

anddyaSsuddhiSsiinyatvat prapnoti na bhavantaram |l 19 |I 


*75 Sadyojyotis glosses: anu samtanena plavanam visayasdtatyagamanam anuplavah: “anuplava means 
plavana, ‘going,’ anu ‘in the trail of? i.e. going in the trail of external objects” (trans. Filliozat 1994: 29). 
Ksemaraja also glosses the term niranuplavah in his commentary ad Netratantra XXII.51b, and basically 
understands it in the sense of “free of mala” (anu plavate Gnavamaldnantaram prasaratity anuplavah...). 
*7° My translation. 
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Sadyojyotis. The first is that Siva’s liberating power descends out of his will, and not as a 
consequence of the ripening of the soul’s Impurity.” The second is that saktipdta 
(instead of initiation) removes the soul’s innate Impurity.” The third is that liberation 
ends in “unity with Siva,” an expression that may suggest the idea of philosophical non- 
dualism typically *” found in non-Saiddhantika Saiva scriptures. 

Commenting on this Ggama, Sadyojyotis promptly reinterprets some of these 
points: Saktipdta, he maintains, reduces the part of Impurity that causes transmigration 
but does not destroy it completely; otherwise initiation would be purposeless.**' He also 
reinterprets the expression Sivasdyujya as “equality” with Siva, in line with the dualistic 
orientation of post-agamic Saiva Siddhanta doctrine.*** However, Sadyojyotis does not 


appear to distort the teaching of this @gama that Saktipdta occurs out of Siva’s will. 


77 According to Saiddhantika doctrine, this ritual’s main function was precisely to remove a soul’s 
Impurity, conceived of as the fundamental bond of the soul. 

>78T mentioned earlier that the Saiva Siddhanta doctrine regarded Impurity to be the main bond, conceived 
of as a material substance, similar to a cataract covering the eye. Because of its nature, this bond could be 
removed only by a physical action, such as the initiation rite. 

*T purposefully wrote “typically” because not all the non-Saiddhantika Tantras are non-dualistic. For a 
more detailed exposition of the dualistic and non-dualistic doctrine of the Saiva Tantras— Saiddhantika and 
non-Saiddhantika— see Sanderson 1992. 

8° The expression sivasdyujya, “unity with Siva,” however, need not necessarily be understood as a 
statement of philosophical non-dualism. The expression, which also occurs in PaSupata sources, may have a 
less technical sense, for instance, “union” as in “communion.” In order to avoid ambiguity, however, 
Sadyojyotis prefers to gloss it as “equality with Siva,” as I mention below. 

*8! Sadyojyotis’s commentary ad Svayambhuvasatrasangraha 1.17.1 will discuss his interpretation in detail 
in section 3.2.4. 

382 Sadyojyotis’s ad Svayambhuvasatrasangraha 1.18: prdpnoti sivasayujyam Sivena sahayugbhavam 
tulyatvam: “it reaches Sivasdyujyam the state of being united with, i.e. equality with Siva” (trans. Filliozat 
1994: 29). According to Filliozat (2001:46), however, this dualistic view of Sadyojyotis with respect to 
Siva and the soul “does not seem to go to the extreme position of considering that the similarity of nature at 
the time of supreme release still implies some difference.” He makes this observation based on 
Sadyojyotis’s commentary ad SSS III.6, a stanza that describes Mantra souls acting “in the vast past ending 
in Siva” (Sivdnte vitate ‘dhvani). Sadyojyotis’s commentary reads: “Where do they [viz. Mantra souls] act? 
Sivante vitate ‘dhvani. Some say, ‘They act in the vicinity of Siva; they, indeed, do not reach Siva.’ But we 


999 


say, ‘Even in Siva they act to give the soul unity with Siva’. 
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Commenting on the first stanza (1.16) of the Svayambhuvasitrasangraha passage just 
quoted above, Sadyojyotis writes: **° 


Impelled by Siva’s will, His Power [Sakti] descends. Now Sakti is Siva’s will 
itself. Therefore how is that told? Even if there is no difference between these 
two, there is no defect, because the author says “by Siva’s will Sakti descends” 
having in mind that firstly there is the action of Siva’s Sakti called will: “I give 
grace to this soul; subsequently Sakti comes [to that soul].” ... To whom does this 
Power descend? “Pumsah” i.e. it comes to the soul; it amounts to say[ing]: it is 
related to the soul. When [does it come]? “In the last birth of the soul.” Mala’s 
power has its function obscured by Siva’s Sakti and goes to its end. That is the 
last birth.*** 


Sadyojyotis in his commentary appears to be faithful to the root text regarding the idea 
that Siva’s power descends depending on the Lord’s divine will. This fact would not be 
noteworthy had Ramakantha and later authors of the tradition, including non-dualists, not 
attributed to Sadyojyotis the idea that Siva’s liberating power descends on a soul 
depending on the degree of ripeness of its Impurity.*° Was this exegete really the 
founding father of this particular theory? A closer look into the works of Sadyojyotis and 


Ramakantha can provide further insights into this question. 


3.2.4 The “Ripening” of Impurity: From Sadyojyotis to Ramakantha 


Sadyojyotis refers to the idea of transformation of Impurity as malaparinati. This theory, 


in turn, renamed “ripening of impurity” (malaparipaka) became predominant among later 


383 Sadyojyotis’s commentary ad Svdyambhuvasatrasangraha 1.16: 


Sivasyecchaya prayukta Saktir Gpatati | Sivecchai[va saktir iti] tat katham etad iti | ndvyatireke 
‘pi dosdya, yatah piirvam Sivasyecchakhyasakter vyaparah—“asya pumso ‘nugraham karomiti,” 
anantaram ca Saktir Gpataty etam artham abhipretyoktam—‘Sivasyecchaya Saktir Gpatatiti | ... 
kam asdv Gpatatiti | pumsah pumadmsam Gpatati yavat | pumsd saha sambadhyata iti yavat | 
kadd | pumso janmany apascime dvasdani[ke] janmani | malasaktir tSvaraSsaktitiraskrtadhikara 
samapyate | tad apascimam janmeti | 
384 As translated by Filliozat (1994: 27), with minor variations. 
385 Goodall 1998: xxxiv-xxxv and fn. 77-79. See for instance Ramakantha’s commentary ad Tattvatraya- 
nirnaya 13 and 19; and Ksemaraja’s Svacchandatantroddyota V, vol. 3, p. 84'°"'. 
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exegetes of the traditions, such as Ramakantha and AghoraSiva, who regarded this 
development in the mala as a necessary precondition for saktipdta. My purpose here is to 
evaluate the claim made by these authors that it was Sadyojyotis who first regarded this 
ripeness of the soul’s Impurity as a prerequisite of Saktipdta. While focusing mainly on 
the Tattvatrayanirnaya—the treatise he devotes to the examination of the soul’s 
Impurity*** and on which Ramakantha wrote a commentary (vivrti)—I will use as a point 
of departure Sadyojyotis’s commentary on the Svayambhuvasitrasangraha. 

Commenting on the stanza that concludes the Svdyambhuvasiitrasangraha 
passage I quoted above (I.19),**’ Sadyojyotis summarizes the sequence leading to 
liberation as follows:** 


Kramayoga means a union with a succession [of events]: firstly there is union 
with Siva’s Sakti, then union with the wearing away of Impurity, then with the 
desire to approach [a preceptor], then with the preceptor, then with initiation, 
then with the state in which the bonds are severed [i.e. liberation]** 


Based on this evidence, it would appear that Sadyojyotis does not consider any change of 
Impurity as a prerequisite for Saktipdta, but rather as a consequence of it.” The sequence 
would be as follows: first the descent of Siva’s grace-bestowing power, then a decrease in 


the Impurity, then initiation by a guru, and finally liberation. Sadyojyotis makes the 


386 The title Tattvatrayanirnaya, which translates roughly as “A Treatise on the Three Entities,” refers to the 
three main ontological entities of Saiva Siddhanta doctrine: Lord Siva, souls, and Primal Matter (maya). As 
Goodall et al. (2008: 311) correctly observe, however, the main focus of the work is on a “fourth entity,” 
mala, the soul’s innate Impurity, which “determines the relations between the three entities of the title.” 
*87'The soul] which has attained the highest liberation through this process (kramayogena)...” See 
footnote 374 for Sanskrit text of Svayambhuvasiitrasangraha 1.19. 

*88 Sadyojyotis’s commentary ad Svayambhuvasatrasangraha 1.19: 


kramena yogah kramayogah pirvam Ssaktya saha yogah, tato malaksaranena yogah, tato 
yiydsayd, tato deSsikena, tato dtksayd, tato vichinnabandhanatvena | 


*®° As translated by Filliozat (1994: 31), with minor variations. Goodall also quotes this passage (1998: 
Xxxiv, fn. 76). 

°° As T will show below, however, in a later work, the Tattvatrayanirnaya, Sadyojyotis is less clear 
regarding the whole sequence leading to liberation. 
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sequence appear consistent not only with his earlier statement—that Siva’s power 
descend out of his will (ad I.16)—but also with the “process” (kramayoga) taught by the 
Svayambhuvasitrasangraha in the aforementioned four stanzas (I.16-19). It is 
Ramakantha instead who, in the Kiranavrtti, indicates a different sequence—inverting the 
two terms Saktipdta and malaparipadka—stating that “first there is a maturation of 


impurity, then a descent of power, then initiation.”*”" 


TABLE 3.3: Sequence Leading to Liberation (1) 


SVAYAMBHUVASUTRASANGRAHA SADYOJYOTIS RAMAKANTHA 
(Svayambhuvavrtti) (Kiranavrtti) 
Siva’s will Siva’s will Ripening of Impurity 
2. ™. 2 ya 
Descent of Siva’s power “Union” with Siva’s power Descent of Siva’s power 
‘ ‘ 
Wearing away of Impurity Decrease of Impurity 
y +d eae . 
Initiation Initiation Initiation 
| | sss 
Liberation Liberation Liberation 


However, in the entire Tattvatrayanirnaya (the treatise he devotes to the 
examination of the mala), Sadyojyotis does not explicitly mention the term Saktipdta. 
This omission on Sadyojyotis’s part is precisely what allows Ramakantha, in his 
commentary (vivrti) to the TTN, to interpret Sadyojyotis’s doctrine as teaching that this 
transformation, which Ramakantha calls “ripening” (paripdka), occurs before saktipdta, 
and is in fact its pre-condition. As Goodall has observed, however, in none of the 
passages where Sadyojyotis refers to the transformation of Impurity “does he clearly state 


that he regards that and that alone as an essential prerequisite for the fall of salvific 


*°! Goodall 1998: xxxiv, fn. 76, and 353. The quote is from Kiranavrttih ad V.29: parvam malaparipakas 
tatah Saktipdtas tato diksety anena kramayogena yo diksitah... The context in which the quote occurs is 
that of occultation. Ramakantha is saying that whoever is initiated by this sequence eventually attains 
liberation, even if there is a period of occultation. 
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power’ —the position that will become characteristic later with Ramakantha. Goodall 
also remarks that indeed Sadyojyotis “fails to make this clear even when there seem to be 
opportunities that invite an exposition of his position on the sequence of events leading to 
liberation.””” 

I suggest that Sadyojyotis’s avoidance of the term “Ssaktipdta” in the 
Tattvatrayanirnaya is entirely intentional, in that it allows him to systematize the ideas of 
an emerging ritualistic Saiddhantika doctrine without overtly contradicting the teachings 
of the dgamas.*”’After examining Sadyojyotis’s independent treatises and their relation to 
the scriptural sources, Filliozat remarks that this author is “a philosopher who has 
constructed a system on the basis of Agamic material. However’—he notes— 
“Sadyojyoti[s]’s philosophy remains very close to the rites. It is the thought of a ritualist, 
more than a philosopher, about rites.” He adds that the “rite par excellence” is that of 
initiation, which removes the Impurity; and that the Lord’s grace “is the efficient cause of 
the rite of purification.’ If there is no doubt on the fact that the Sva@yambhuvasitra- 


sangraha informs Sadyojyotis’s doctrine in Tattvatrayanirnaya, this treatise must also be 


*°? Goodall 1998: xxxiv. 

*°? To explain: if Sadyojyotis in the TTN had stated that Saktipata occurred after this transformation of 
mala—as Ramakantha maintains—he would have contradicted the sequence taught in the 
Svayambhuvasitrasangraha and his own commentary thereupon. If, conversely, Sadyojyotis had explicitly 
stated that the transformation of mala was determined by Saktipdta—as Svayambhuvasitrasangraha 1.16- 
19 teaches—he would have postulated a sequence implying a lag of time (i.e. that of transformation of 
mala, specific for each individual) between Saktipata and initiation.*”* A theory conceived as such would be 
inconsistent with ritualistic Saiddhantika doctrine, where the latter is the visible manifestation of the 
former: Siva’s Saktipata is “actualized,” so to speak, in the initiation ritual performed by the guru, which 
alone can remove the mala. 

*** Filliozat 2001: 49. On the last point—that saktipata is the “efficient cause” of initiation, see, for example, 
AghoraSiva’s commentary ad Tattvatrayanirnaya 27: “en effet l’élimination du mala est comprise quand on 
a vu son effet mentionné dans le présent [enseignement], a savoir l’exécution de la diksd qui est inséparable 
de la chute de la puissance [de grace du Seigneur]” (as translated by Filliozat 1991a:155). 
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understood as an independent work.*” Furthermore his commentary on the former can 
already be seen as a transition towards the latter: by reinterpreting certain elements of this 
dgama, Sadyojyotis prepares the ground for the doctrine he expounds the 
Tattvatrayanirnaya. 

Sadyojyotis’s intention, I would argue, is to progressively move away from the 
Svayambhuvasiitrasangraha’s idea that Saktipdta has any significant impact in removing 
the soul’s innate Impurity.*° The point where he appears to distort the intended meaning 
of the dgama in a significant way is related to the degree to which Siva’s Sakti affects the 
soul’s innate Impurity. The term used in the root text, ksarati, means “flows away” or 
“wears away.’ It appears then that the Svayambhuvasitrasangraha, by stating that, 
after Siva’s power descends, the mala “flows away,” teaches that Saktipdta removes this 
fundamental bond, a function that the exegetical literature, including Sadyojyotis, strictly 
reserves for initiation.** Sadyojyotis, instead, interprets the texts as saying that mala 


merely “decreases”:*”” 


**°Tn the last verse of the Tattvatrayanirnaya Sadyojyotis refers to himself as the commentator of the 
Svayambhuvasitrasangraha. Similarly, in the last verse of another of his treatises, the Tattvasangraha 
(TSan), he refers to himself as the commentator of the Rauravdgama. According to the twelfth century 
exegete AghoraSiva, these two works by Sadyojyotis (TSan and TTN) are elaborations, respectively, of the 
Rauravagama and the Svayambhuvasiitrasangraha (AghoraSiva’s commentary ad TTN 2). Filliozat (2001: 
48), however, remarks that the Tattvatrayanirnaya “is not a mere summary of the content of the 
Svayambhiivagama, but a rethought and systematized exposition”; and Goodall et al. (2008: 315) observe 
that in spite of Sadyojyotis’s self-reference at the end of the TTN “we cannot be certain that he means to 
express thereby that the Tattvatrayanirnaya is an exposition of the doctrines of the 
Svayambhuvasitrasangraha.” 

°° Filliozat (1991a: 34) remarks that one may not find apparent divergences between the 
Tattvatrayanirnaya and the Svayambhuvasitrasangraha. With regard to Saktipdta, however, this seems to 
be more the result of Sadyojyotis’s exegetical skills than a real convergence in doctrine. 

°7 Svayambhuvasatrasangraha 1.17ab: tannipatat ksaraty asya malam samsdrakadranam | The natural 
interpretation of the verse, as I indicated earlier quoting the entire passage, is: “Due to the descent of this 
[Power], the Impurity of that [soul], cause of transmigration, wears away (ksarati).” 

*°8 See footnote 378. Discussing the teachings of the Svayambhuvasatrasangraha Filliozat (2001: 47) says: 


“It is to be remarked that [in this @gama] the rite of diksd acts mainly on one bond, i.e. karman. 
It acts also on mdyda because the karman can be consumed only by the fulfillment of its 
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Therefore by the descent of Siva’s Sakti the mala “asya” [of it] i.e. of the soul, 
“ksarati’ [wears away] i.e. goes down... The wearing away bears only upon 
mala’s action to lead [the soul] downwards, because it is qualified by [the 
expression] “cause of transmigration” (samsdrakdrana): mala wears away as a 
cause of transmigration. This is what has been told: “the property of mala to be a 
cause of transmigration, i.e. its action to lead the soul downwards, comes to an 
end.” Thus initiation is purposeful. If we accepted a flowing away of the mala in 
its entire nature, there would follow the unwanted consequence that initiation is 
useless .*°° 


Thus Siva’s grace-bestowing power, Sadyojyotis maintains, removes only the part of 
Impurity that causes transmigration, but it does not destroy it completely: otherwise 
initiation would be purposeless. If we look even closer at Sadyojyotis’s interpretation of 
Svadyambhuvasitrasangraha 1.17ab, we see that he pushes the text even further. He also 
reinterprets the expression that in the root text refers to Saktipdta—the specific event 
occurring at a certain moment in time and preceding initiation—in terms of anugraha, or 
anugrahika Sakti, Siva’s cosmic function of grace, which acts continuously on all things, 
animate and inanimate.*”’ According to Sadyojyotis’s interpretation, verse I.17 would 


then teach that Siva’s grace-giving power (anugraha) causes Impurity to diminish (to 


consequences in the realm of the world produced from mdyd. Diksa appears thus as the 
enactment of the consummation of karman in the midst of mdayd. It does not act directly on what 
has been stated as the main and fundamental bond, i.e. the mala. This bond is left by the 
Svayambhiavagama to the care of Siva himself. It is said that the connection of a soul with the 


#999 


mala is suppressed through the process of Saktinipata ‘the fall of Siva’s Sakti’. 
°° Sadyojyotis’s commentary ad Svdyambhuvasatrasangraha 1.17 : 


ksaraty asya malam | ... atas tannipadtat ksaraty adho y[G]ty asya pumso malam iti | ... asmat 
ksaranam malasyddhoniyamakatvamatram eva yato visesayati—samsarakaranam iti | yatah 
samsdrakdranam, malam ksaratiti | etat uktam bhavati—malasya samsdarakdranatvam adho- 
niyadmakatvam nivartata iti diksdyah sarthakatvam | yadi catra malasya sarvatnand ksaranam 
isyate, tato dtksdya Gnarthakyam prasajyeteti | 


4° As translated, with minor variations, by Filliozat 1994: 29. The Svayambhuvasatrasangraha, however, is 
not doing away with initiation. Not only does it list this ritual as a step in the sequence leading to the 
highest liberation, it is also teaches that this ritual is the only means that removes “the protracted [threefold] 
bond” (pravitatad bandhdat) of the soul— mdyd, mala and karman—obstructing the highest liberation. See 
SSS I1.23-24. 

40! Sadyojyotis achieves this result by glossing “The descent of that [power]” as the “contact between the 
object of grace (anugrdhya) and the bestower of grace (anugrahaka).” See Svayambhuvasitrasangrahavrtti 
ad I:17ab: [tannipdatat]: tasyah sakter nipatad anugrahydnugrahakalaksanasamsSlesat | 
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“transform”).Once this divine power has caused a transformation of the Impurity to the 
point that it is ready to be removed, then the Lord bestows initiation, as Sadyojyotis states 
402 


in the Tattvatrayanirnaya: 


Once [H]e has seen that [mala is] ready to be removed, [H]e uses his instrument 
[i.e. initiation] for releasing the soul. Just as maya ripens*’ in a period of 
resorption of the universe, so too we require that mala ripens, [and this is 
possible] because it is devoid of sentience.*” 


Thus, by distancing himself from the idea that Saktipdta neutralizes the soul’s Impurity, 
Sadyojyotis has taken the meaning of this tantra further in the direction of ritualism. In 
his view—as in the view of later Saiddhantika ritualists such as Narayanakantha and 
Ramakantha—the Lord removes the Impurity through initiation alone, which in the 
Tattvatrayanirnaya he defines as “the instrument for releasing the soul” (nrmuktaye 
karanam).** The idea Sadyojyotis reads in SSS I.17—that Siva’s grace causes Impurity 
to decrease —forms the essence of the doctrine of the “transformation of Impurity” (mala- 


parindma) that Sadyojyotis expounds in the Tattvatrayanirnaya.*° This theory is 


4° Tattvatrayanirnaya 21, text and translation as in Goodall 1998: xxxiv, fn. 75: 


drstva ca tam nivrttyai yogyam yunkte nrmuktaye karanam | 

bijasyeva svape parinatir ista malasya citihadneh \\ 21 \I 
tam nivrttyai | em. Goodall (1998); tan nivrttyai TTNPY TIN" TTV™. citihaneh is Aghoragiva’s reading, 
TTN”Y TTN™. Ramakantha reads citihdnau (TTV“) “with the result that there is no sentience.” 
“8 Primal Matter (mdyd) “ripens” (parinati) in the sense that it undergoes transformation. 
‘4 This is a reference to a principle found in Saiva doctrine, according to which only something insentient 
can go through transformation. See Goodall 1998: xxxiv, as well as his translation of Kirana I1.26ab: 
“Transformation [is possible] of the insentient (parindmo ‘cetanasya). It is not possible for what is sentient” 
(p. 254). If Impurity were sentient, since it is eternal, it could not undergo transformation 
“5 See TTN 21 quoted earlier. Sadyojyotis’s reaction the Svayambhuvasitrasangraha 1.17 is somewhat 
analogous to Ramakantha’s reaction to Matanga, Vidyapdda XIII. 32. The tantra speaks about the souls 
who have received Saktipdta as “saved” (uddhrtah). Ramakantha, however, distorts the meaning of this 
stanza by claiming that the expression “Siva’s Sakti” does not refer to Saktipata, but instead to diksa. Thus, 
according to his reading, the Matanga would teach that souls are saved by diksd. I discuss this passage and 
Ramakantha’s commentary in more detail in chapter 1, section 1.3.3 on Ramakantha 
“°6 According to Goodall et al. (2008: 315) verse I.17 of the Svayambhuvasiitrasangraha can be taken as no 
more than an “oblique allusion” to the doctrine that mala ripen through time. See how Ramakantha 
interprets SSS I.17 ad TTN 12 and 27, and ad Kirana I.27cd-29ab. 
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remarkably similar to the Mrgendratantra, which—as I showed while introducing the 
doctrine of the Saiva Siddhanta“”’—also teaches that it is Siva’s grace-bestowing power 
(anugrahika Sakti) that transforms the powers of Impurity until they stop obstructing the 
soul.** Ramakantha too uses SSS I.17, not only to support the theory that Impurity ripens, 


but also to suggest that its ripeness precedes Saktipdata.” 


TABLE 3.4: Sequence Leading to Liberation (2) 


SADYOJYOTIS SADYOJYOTIS RAMAKANTHA 
(Svayambhuvavrtti (Tattvatrayanirnaya) (Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti) 
after glosses of I.17) 

Siva’s will = Siva’s grace Siva’s will = Siva’s grace Siva’s will = Siva’s grace 
(anugraha instead of Saktipata) (causes Impurity to transform) (causes Impurity to transform) 
t Y | 

Impurity decreases Impurity transforms Impurity ripens 
(instead of wearing away) (in the course of time) (in the course of time) 
DA 
J | Descent of Siva’s power 

eae . MJ 

Initiation Initiation Initiation 
i a | 

Liberation Liberation Liberation 


What does this transformation of the soul’s innate Impurity entail, how does it 
occur, and who causes it? Sadyojyotis explains that when mala ripens, it ceases to 
obstruct the powers of soul, that is, the powers of knowledge and agency. This 
transformation occurs over time, but the amount of time and the means through which it 


ripens differ among various individuals:*"° 


“°7 See section 3.2.1 of this chapter. 

48 See Mrgendratantra, VP, VII.11-12, which I quoted and discussed in section 3.2.1 “Grace and Bondage 
in the Doctrine of the Saiva Siddhanta’”. For Sanskrit text see fn. 262. 

409 Ramakantha quotes the second half of the verse, SSS 17ab, in several places (for example in his 
commentary ad TTN 12 and 27; and ad Kirana V 9ef-10ab): “When [this Impurity] has diminished, [the 
soul] has a desire to reach the supreme, highest state.” Disregarding the fact that the SSS is teaching that 
Impurity wears out after the descent of Siva’s power, Ramakantha interprets pdda c as referring to the 
ripening of Impurity preceding saktipdta, and pdda d as referring to the signs of Saktipdta, i.e. equanimity 
and the desire for liberation. See Goodall et al. 2008: 374, fn. 112. 

4° Tattvatrayanirnaya |1cd-13: 
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The powers of mala are different and, in each soul, cover its qualities 
[accordingly] (11cd). As it transforms over time, Impurity stops (vinivartate) its 
blocking (virodhat) [the manifestation] of the soul’s powers. Because it may have 
different particular degrees of ripening,*'' this [impurity stops] at a certain 
particular moment for a certain particular soul and in a certain particular way 
(kathaficid)*"* (12). Precisely for this reason we see different degrees of 
awakening for souls—i.e. because of the [various] means (sddhandd), [and] 
because of the [different] time [of transformation] and quality [of the Impurity]. 
This [awakening] takes place in this way —never otherwise (13).*” 


The text makes an important point here. It provides an explanation of the fact that, even if 
Saiva Siddhanta’s doctrine holds that Impurity is a single entity, since its powers are 
different for each soul, individuals attain liberation at different times, and not all at 
once.’ In their introduction to the critical edition of this text, Goodall et al. (2008) 
suggest that the primary focus of the Tattvatrayanirnaya is in fact “a justification of the 


tenet that the ripening of impurity is required to account for the attainment of liberation 


malasaktayo vibhinnah praty dtmanam ca tadgunavarikah \l 11 Il 

vinivartate nirodhat pumbalatah parinaman malah kalat | 

parinativisesayogat sa kadacit kasyacid kathafcic ca \\ 12 ll 

ata eva pudgalanam paridrstah sadhandd udayabhedah | 

kaldd gunatas ca tatha ghatate ‘sau ndnyathda jatu \\ 13 || 
ndnyathesato jatu TTN”Y and TIN"; nanyatha jatu TTNS. 
*'! Qwing to the fact that the process of transformation is different (parinativisesayogat) for each soul. 
“? The parethesis here is my addition. 
“3 The translation of stanza 12 is by Goodall et al. (2008: 359, fn. 72), which follows Aghoragiva’s 
interpretation. The translation that the authors provide in the body text, on the same page, follows 
Ramakantha’s interpretation and, as footnote 72 clarifies, it was unlikely the meaning Sadyojyotis intended. 
There are no variations, however, in the Sanskrit text of this stanza between the reading by Aghorasiva 
(TTN") and that by Ramakantha (TIN). The translation of stanza 13 is mine. For pdda 13d (ndnyatha 
jatu), | followed the reading by Ramakantha and not AghoraSiva, where the expression fsatah “from the 
Lord” follows ndnyathda, “not otherwise.” The TTN does not deny the role of the Lord, who is the agent for 
the transformation of mala. It states, instead, that the Lord depends on these factors. Following 
Ramakantha’s commentary, Goodall et al. (2008: 360-361) translate stanza 13 as follows: 


“It is for this very reason that various degrees of ‘success’ (udayabedha) that have been 
explained above (paridrstah) come about for souls through the means [known as initiation], in 
the same way (tathd), [i.e.] because of ‘time’ and because of the quality [of each individual’s 
impurity] and not ever otherwise.” 
“4 As I will show in section 3.3.1, one of the arguments Abhinavagupta uses to refute the views of the 
Saiva Siddhanta is that, if certain presuppositions were accepted, they would lead to the simultaneous 
liberation of all souls. 
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by different souls at different moments.’*' The Mrgendratantra teaches the same view in 
very similar terms. The stanza that precedes the exposition of the doctrine of the 
transformation of a soul’s Impurity reads:*'° 


This Impurity is one, even if it has a multiple [nature], because if it were such 
[multiple], it would have a beginning. However its powers are multiple, because 
we do not see liberation at the same time [for all souls].*”” 


It appears that Sadyojyotis’s theory of transformation of the soul’s innate Impurity 
(malaparinati) is closer to that of the Mrgendra than to Ramakantha’s reformulation of 
the doctrine as a “ripening of Impurity” (malaparipaka) that must precede Saktipdta. 
Sadyojyotis teaches explicitly that Siva depends on the time of transformation of a soul’s 
Impurity for liberation.*'* He does not say, however, that the Lord depends on this 


transformation for Saktipdta, as Ramakantha maintains.*” 


415 Goodall et al., 2008: 313. 
8 Mrgendra VI1.10: 


tad ekam bahusamkhyam tu tadrg utpattimad yatah | 
kintu tacchaktayo ‘nekd yugapan muktyadarsandt \\ 10 |l 


“17 My translation. Cfr. Tattvatrayanirnaya 15, in fn. 444. 
“!8 Naresvarapariksa (“An Inquiry into Human Beings and the Lord”) III.152cd-154ab: 


anvanugrahasadmarthyam sarvatha casti Samkare || 152 || 
tathapi yugapan muktir ndniinam tena drsyate | 

srstau yoner yatha kalam mahesdano vyapeksate || 153 \l 
protsarane tatha kdlam malasyasav apeksate | 


“Siva is always capable of giving grace (anugraha) to the souls. Nonetheless we do not see that 
He [grants] liberation to [all] souls at the same time. Just as MaheS@na (i.e. Siva) depends upon 
Time in creating from Primal Matter, so also He depends upon Time in the removal of 
Impurity.”(My translation.) 


Note that here too Sadyojyotis refers to grace as anugraha, while making no mention of Ssaktipdta. The 
“time,” as Sadyojyotis explains in Tattvatrayanirnaya 11-13 quoted earlier, is that of transformation of a 
soul’s Impurity, which Ramakantha—who writes a commentary (prakdsa) on this other work of 
Sadyojyotis as well—glosses here as “ripening of Impurity.’ His commentary NareSvarapariksa 152cd- 
154ab reads: 
yatha hi mdaydtah sarganimittam karmaparipdkakdldpeksitvena bhagavato na yugapat sarva- 
bhogapradatvam ity uktam prdk | evam moksanimittam malaparipadkdpeksitvat na yugapat 
sarvesdm moksaprasango nirapeksitvasyaivasiddhes | 


“Just as the Lord, for the sake of creation from mdyd, does not give experiences to all [souls] 
simultaneously, due to the fact that He depends on the time of ripening of karma—this was said 
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In his commentary (vivrti) on the Tattvatrayanirnaya, Ramakantha distorts 
Sadyojyotis’ intended meaning in order to claim that this author also teaches that 
Saktipdta is caused by the degree of ripening of the Impurity—yjust as he did in his 
exegesis (vrtti) of the Kiranatantra. In stanza 12 of the passage quoted above,*” 
Sadyojyotis teaches that Impurity stops blocking each soul at a particular moment and “in 
a certain particular way” (kathajficit), and that souls attain liberation through different 
“means” (sddhandt).*' Sadyojyotis here is referring to the idea—which he explains 
concisely a few stanzas later—that it is the Lord who causes the souls’ Impurity to ripen, 
and he does so with means that are specific for each soul: he considers the different 


karmas of people, and gives them the corresponding experiences, as well the means 


earlier; in the same way, for the sake of liberation, He does not bring about the undesirable 
consequence of liberation of all [souls] simultaneously, due to the fact that He depends on the 
ripening of mala, because His independence is not established.” (My translation). 


*° Curiously, in this passage (previous footnote) Ramakantha does not distort Sadyojyotis’s text to say that 
the Lord depends on the ripening of Impurity to bestow Saktipdta. Rather, he follows the author in saying 
that Siva depends on malaparipaka for liberation. Elsewhere, however, like in his commentary on 
Sadyojyotis’s Tattvatrayanirnaya, as well in the Kiranavrtti, he is explicit about the fact that saktipdta too 
depends on the ripening of Impurity. 

“°TTN 11cd-13. The Sanskrit text is in fn. 410, and the translation in the body of the text. 

“! The idea expressed in stanzas 12-13 of the TTV that Impurity stops blocking the soul “in a particular 
way” (kathaficit) and through a “particular means” (sddhandd) has a parallel in the Kiranatantra, which 
also uses the expression kathajicit; for “means,” however, it uses updya instead of sadhana. The Kirana 
appears to use this expression to refer to initiation, which is indeed the means that blocks the power of 
Impurity. Kirana 27cd-29ab reads: 


vibhor api malasyasya tacchakteh kriyate vadhah \\ 27 \l 

upaydac chaktisamrodhah kathamcit kriyate male | 

yathagner dahika Saktir mantrendsu niruddhyate \\ 28 \\ 

tadvat tacchaktisamrodhdad vislista iti kathyate | 

“Though this Impurity is all-pervasive, its power is destroyed. By a [certain] means (updydt) the 
power in Impurity is blocked in a particular way (kathaficit): just as the burning power of fire is 
blocked, and thereby [the soul] is separated [from impurity]. That is what is taught.” (As 
translated in Goodall 1998: 255-256; and Goodall 1996: 349) 


Ramakantha in his commentary on this passage also interprets “the means” to refer to initiation, and uses 
the expression “in a particular way” (kathaficit) to make a distinction between the initiation that gives 
immediate liberation (sadyonirvdna-diksa) and the initiation that gives gradual liberation (asadyonirvana- 
diksda). As I will show below, his view is that different degrees of ripeness of Impurity determine various 
degrees of Saktipdta and initiations (Kiranavrtti ad V.30ab). See Goodall 1998: 256 and 354 for the 
relevant passages of R&amakantha’s commentary. Ramakantha gives the same interpretation to 
Sadyojyotis’s Tattvatrayanirnaya 12-13.See my discussion below as well as footnote 425. 
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(sadhana)*” to experience them, that is, bodies and worlds.*” This basic idea of Siddhanta 
soteriology is expressed in very similar terms in the Pardkhya as well as in other 
scriptures of this tradition, such as the Mrgendratantra, which also refer to the “means” 
(updya) the Lord uses to cause the transformation of the bonds (Impurity and karman). 
This text compares the Lord to a doctor who cures patients with specific medicines, such 
as unpleasant experiences—the means—which may be sour but are aimed at the highest 


good.*** 


“2 Sadyojyotis uses the word sadhana, “means” also in TTN 14 and 16 to refer to the various means of 
liberation. It is not clear to me whether in these two stanzas he is referring to initiation, as Ramakantha 
interprets (explicitly ad 14, and possibly ad 16), or if instead he is alluding to the “means” the Lord 
provides in order for souls to experience their karma and to cause Impurity to ripen—i.e. the means he 
describe in stanzas 17-19. I am inclined to think that Sadyojyotis is referring to the latter for two reasons. 
First, in both stanzas 14 and 16 he uses the term s@dhanam (as in stanzas 17), whereas in stanza 21, when 
he refers to initiation—the “means,” or instrument, “for the liberation of the soul” (nrmuktaye)—he uses a 
different term, karanam. Second, in stanzas 14 and 16 Sadyojyotis is still talking about the process of 
transformation of Impurity, and not about the moment in which it is ready for cessation (nivrttyai, 21a), 
after which it is removed through initiation, the subject of stanza 21 (2lab: drstvd ca tam nivrttyai yogyam 
yunkte nrmuktaye karanam). See footnote 402 for the Sanskrit text of the full stanza and the translation in 
the body of the text. 

“3 Tattvatrayanirnaya 17-19. 

“4 Mrgendra VII.15 and 18: 


na todanaya kurute malasydnor anugraham | 
kintu yat kriyate kiftcit tad updyena ndnyathd \l 15 Il 


yatha ksaradina vaidyas tudann api na roginam | 

kotav istarthadayitvad duhkhahetuh prattyate \l 18 ll 

“It is not to bring sorrow [to human beings] that He bestows grace to the soul’s Impurity. 
However, whatever is accomplished [is done] through a means (updyena), not otherwise... [The 
Lord is] like a doctor [who]—although procuring pain to a sick person through acid 
substances —is not regarded as the cause of suffering, because in the end He provides the desired 
thing. (My translation.) 


See also Narayanakantha’s Commentary (Vrtti) ad 18: 


pasavrtadrkkriyavrttisv anusu — tattatpaSasaktyanuvartanadvarena janmadrdvanddiduhkha- 
dayitvad vamo ‘pi paramesvaras tadabhyudayaiva pravrttatvan na duhkhahetur avagamyate | 
°abhyudayaiva | em.; °abhyudaydyaiva ed. KSTS. 

“The supreme Lord is not considered the cause of suffering even if He [appears] unfavorable 
(vama) towards the souls— whose faculty of knowledge and action are covered by the bonds— 
by causing them suffering through [means] such as birth, putting to flight etc. (janmadrdvanddi), 
in accordance with the powers of their respective bonds. However, He is not considered the 
cause of suffering [for these souls], because of the fact that He is solely engaged in their 
upliftment.” (My translation) 
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Ramakantha, conversely, interprets Sadyojyotis’ expression “in a_ certain 
particular way” (kathafcid) to refer to the varying degrees of ripening of Impurity— 
“intense, mild etc.” (ttvramandddibedhena). He then uses the scriptural authority of the 
Kirana to claim that these variations in the degree of ripening result in different degrees 
of Saktipdta and initiation.” In other words, Ramakantha uses the same argument that 
Sadyojyotis and the Mrgendratantra employ to justify the fact that liberation does not 
occur simultaneously for all souls—that for each individual it depends on the time of 
ripening of the Impurity —to also claim that Saktipdta depends on this ripening. 
Ramakantha overtly criticizes the svatantraSaktipdtavadins, “those who maintain 
that the [grace-giving] descent of [the Lord’s] power must depend on nothing else [than 
the Lord’s will].”**° One of his arguments against this view is that it presupposes a Lord 
who is partial: as God is by nature free from bias, he does not have feelings of attachment 
or aversion towards particular souls. Ramakantha also defends himself from the potential 
accusation that such a Lord would lack omnipotence, which Saivism defines as of 
“universal agency” (sarvakartrtva). This, in turn, is closely related to the idea of divine 
autonomy —both regarded in the Saiva tradition as defining characteristics of lordship. 


Ramakantha solves this philosophical question by introducing a distinction between 


See also Pardkhya: 11.113. 1 quoted an extended version of this passage in section 3.2.2, indicating the 
minor modifications I made to the translation by Goodall (2004: 200). For Sanskrit text see fn. 303. For the 
modifications see fn. 304 and 306. 


“The conditions [of souls are] various because of the [various degrees of] ripening (vipdka) of 

that [seed]; like a doctor, the Lord (sah) accordingly links each particular soul with a means 

(updyam).” 
5 Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti ad 12. As Goodall et al. (2008) suggest, Ramakantha is probably referring to 
Kirana V .30ab, manda mandatard saktih karmasdmyavvaksayd, which occurs in the context of Siva’s 
power of concealment. The idea in the Kirana is that Siva’s power is slow or very slow depending on the 
speed of attainment of the balance of karmas. Ramakantha, however, distorts the Kirana on that occasion 
too, linking a weak or very weak, or intense or very intense, Saktipdta to corresponding degrees of ripening 
of Impurity (359-360, fn. 74). See also Goodall 1998: 354. 
“© Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti, introduction to stanza 13, as translated in Goodall et al. 2008: 360. 
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“autonomy” (svdtantrya) and “independence” (anapeksitatva). He maintains that the fact 
that God is “dependent” (sadpeksa or Gpeksa) on certain factors, such as the ripening of a 
soul’s Impurity or karma, does not entail his lack of autonomy (asvdtantrya). An agent is 
autonomous, Ramakantha argues, as long as he does not depend on the will of another 
Lord, a condition that is not applicable to Siva, because he is the “Lord over all” 
(sarvesvara).*”’ Following this reasoning, Ramakantha then can claim that “it is really the 
Lord (iSvara eva) who is the agent of liberation (moksakartd).’** Consequently, he 
maintains that Siva is also the agent of grace, so there is no reason even to prove that 
Saktipata depends on nothing other than Siva’s will.“ Note that Ramakantha employs a 
line of reasoning similar to one found in the Kiranatantra, which, as we saw earlier, 
holds that Saktipata is determined by karmasamya. This scripture teaches that Siva is the 
active agent, or “governing power” (prabhu), of the descent of grace, even if he must 


wait for the time of the balance of karmas in a soul. 


“7 Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti ad 13. See Goodall et al. 2008: 360-362. In his commentary ad Matanga, 
Vidyapada V 50, Ramakantha expresses a similar idea when he glosses Siva’s epithet as “first Lords of 
lords (devddideva)”: Saktipdta is autonomous (svatantra)—he maintains—because without his permission 
“a human being would not be able even to bend a blade of grass.” However, he adds, it still depends on the 
suitability of the soul. I quote and discuss this passage below. For Sanskrit text see footnote n. 433. 

“8 Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti ad 19. The quote is translated by Goodall et al. 2008: 366. By making this 
distinction between “agency” and “autonomy” on one side, and “being dependent” on certain factors on the 
other, Ramakantha here (ad 19) is able to make this statement (Zvara eva moksakarta) that would 
otherwise appear in complete contradiction to what he has said earlier (ad 13): that liberation does not come 
about “through the Lord alone” (moksah... ghatate na... t§vardd eva). Glossing Sadyojyotis ad 13 he 
explains that liberation, which souls attain by means of initiation, comes about through “time,” which 
Ramakantha interprets as impurity’s “self-transformatory nature” (parinatisvabhdvatmaka), and through 
“quality,” the degree of ripeness of the Impurity of a particular individual. See Goodall et al. 2008: 361. 
Ramakantha, however, follows the root text (TTN 17-19, quoted above), where Sadyojyotis teaches that it 
is the Lord who causes Impurity to transform, i.e. makes it ready to cease, and makes karma ready to be 
experienced. See Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti ad 17-19 in Goodall et al. 2008: 365-366. There are differences, 
however, in the readings of the root text transmitted by Ramakantha and the one transmitted by Aghorasiva. 
See TABLE 3.5. 

”° Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti ad 19: 


“ce 


.. it is reasonable to maintain that it is really the Lord who is the agent of liberation also in 
[this] view [of ours] that impurity transforms. So on what ground [should we go to the extreme 
of claiming that there is] proof of the view that the [grace-giving] descent of [the Lord’s] power 
must be independent [of all other factors]?” (Trans. Goodall et al. 2008: 366). 


TABLE 3.5: Tattvatrayanirnaya 17-19*° 
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AGHORASIVA’S READING, TIN™ 17-19 


RAMAKANTHA’S READING, TTV™ 17-19 


parinamayati malam kah*! 

yah karmaveksya citrakam anubhyah | 
bijdd dadati citram 

niskrsya sasddhanam bhogam \l 17 \l 
yas ca svdpe bijam 

kurvan naste prasittaye yogyam | 
visvam ca tatra nihitam 

pralaye tenaiva visrantyai || 18 ll 
karma ca bhuktyai pumsam 

jagrati visve ‘pi kimcid tsanah | 
samalam sa mahabaladah 

karunydt sarvadaiva vinivrttyai || 19 Il 


Who is it that causes Impurity to 
transform? 

He who discerns the varying karmas and, 
drawing upon the seed [that is primal 
matter], gives to the souls the various 
[corresponding] experience together with 
its means [of experiencing it]; 

and He who, in [the universe’s phases of] 
sleep, keeps ensuring (kurvann Gste) that 
the seed should be ready (yogyam) for 
producing [evolutes], 

and the karma of the souls [ready] to be 
consumed, 

by Him (fenaiva) the universe is placed 
in that [seed] at a time of resorption, in 
order that there should be rest. 


When the universe is awake, 

this Lord, who bestows the great 
power [of grace] (mahdabaladah), 
out of compassion at all times [makes 
karma] along with impurity (samalam) 
somewhat (kimcit) [ready] to be 
removed. 


parinamayati hi malam kah 

yah karmaveksya citrakam anubhyah | 
bijdd dadati citram 

niskrsya sasddhanam bhogam \l 17 |l 
yas ca svdpe bijam 

kurvan naste prasitaye yogyam | 
visvam ca tatra nihitam 

pralaye yenaiva visrdantyai ll 18 Il 
karma ca bhuktyai pumsam 

jagrati visve karoti cesanah | 

sa malam malaha baladah 

karunyat sarvadaiva vinivrttyai || 19 ll 


Who is it that causes Impurity to 
transform? 

He who discerns the varying karmas and, 
drawing upon the seed [that is primal 
matter], gives to the souls the various 
[corresponding] experience together with 
its means [of experiencing it]; 

and He who, in [the universe’s phases of] 
sleep, keeps ensuring (kurvann Gste) that 
the seed should be ready (yogyam) for 
producing [evolutes]; 


and He by whom (yenaiva) the universe 
is placed in that [seed] at a time of 
resorption, in order that there should be 
rest; 

and [who] makes (karoti) karma [ready] 
for being consumed, 

at a time when the universe is awake; 
that (sah) Lord, the destroyer of impurity 
(malaha), the giver of [souls’] power, 
out of compassion at all times [makes] 
impurity [ready] for ceasing to act. 


*° Tattvatrayanirnaya 17-19. As translated by Goodall et al. 2008: 365. The interpretation of stanzas 18-19 
according to Aghoragiva’s reading is provided by Goodall et al. in a footnote (2008: 365, fn. 88). For the 
reader’s convenience, I highlighted in bold the differences between the two readings. 

‘S! A ghoraSiva’s reading in 17a is hypometrical (missing a light syllable) and thus unlikely. 
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“Time,” this tantra says, cannot be the active agent because it is insentient, while 
the Lord is omniscient. The simile the text provides is that of the sun, which is commonly 
referred to as the active agent in awakening lotuses, even if it depends on time, that is, the 
appropriate season for their blossoming.*” One may wonder why Ramakantha claims so 
adamantly that an autonomous Lord must still depend on the soul’s Impurity being ripe to 
bestow Saktipdta. A passage from his commentary on the Matanga, as he glosses Siva’s 
epithet as “first Lord of lords,” provides some explanation on this point:*” 


[The meaning of this expression is the following]: He is the Lord of everything. 
If not permitted by him, a human being would not be able even to bend a blade of 
grass. For this reason Saktipdta is autonomous. It is not independent, however, 
from the suitability (yogyatd) [viz. the ripeness]** of a soul. Since there would 
follow the undesirable corollary that it would be the same case with regard to 
experience, it would be a completely materialistic view, due to the fact that there 
would be no purpose in performing [normative] actions. Therefore in this system 
we teach that the Lord is not [completely] autonomous, because He depends on 
karma.** 


Ramakantha’s logic here is the following: a Lord who bestows Saktipdta without waiting 
for the impurity to be ripe is a Lord who acts completely independently, without taking 
into consideration any factor. Such a Lord would also enable souls to have experiences 


unrelated to their individual karma, the retributive force of their past actions. If this were 


42 Kirana V:17bc-20ef. See Goodall 1996: 360, and Goodall 1998: 347-348. 

“83 Ramakantha’s Matangavrtti ad VP IV.50: 
tasya devddidevasyeti sa hi sarvesvarah | tatananujato narah trasya kubfitkarane ‘pi asaktah | 
ata evdsau svatantrah saktipata | na tu purusayogyatanapeksah | bhoge ‘pi tathatvaprasangatah 
karmdanusthanavaiyarthyal lokdyatikapaksa eva | tatra bhagavatah karmdpeksitvena ndsva- 
tantratvam ity uktam asmabhih | 

For the text of Matanga VP IV.50, see fn. 355. 

“8* See the lines preceding the passage quoted: 
tatas ca ananugrhitair api parinatamalatvadd updsakair anugrahasddhanaprdaptinimittam 
matangamunineva pirvam Srutau vihitena, sivadharmoditena va vidhina... | 


If the soul is suitable, if its Impurity is ripe, even worshippers who have not received grace attain 
the means for that grace... 


“5 My translation. 
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the case, no one would have any reason to engage in purposeful behavior. Ramakantha, 
however, is not alluding to a causal relation between specific actions and divine grace. 
What then is his concern? 

In the Moksakarikavrtti, his commentary on Sadyojyotis’s “Stanzas on Liberation,” 
Ramakantha further explains his view, while arguing against an opponent who holds that 
Siva acts out of his will alone. Such a Lord, Raémakantha observes, would be 
unpredictable and would create a chaotic world without logic:***° 


No [we would reply], because this [view of an independent Lord] would be 
impossible. For, if [the Lord] were independent,*’’ since He would not depend on 
such things as karma, He would constantly create and destroy the world, give 
experience to those who do not have [accumulated] karma, bestow liberation 
even on the evil-doers, draw into cosmic resorption even the liberated souls—[all 
this] without there being any ground for it. Therefore this world would be 
unreasonable, like the behavior of a drunken person. And, because of this, no one 
would make an effort to gain otherworldly pleasures and supernatural powers, 
[or] to achieve liberation, [or] to give up performing bad actions. Therefore (iti), 
let then (fad) the object of one’s worship (updsya) be completely worldly- 
oriented (Jokayata),’** because of the fact that all the teachings and scriptures 
would be meaningless.*” 


6 Moksakarikavrtti ad 69cd-70ab: 


na, tasyGsambhavat | svatantrye hi karmddyanapeksandd akasmdat sadaiva jagatah srsti- 
samharau, karmahinasyapi bhogam, duskrtair api moksam, muktasyapi samharam tSvarah 
kurydd ity unmattacestavad asamaiijasam jagad bhavet | tatas ca na kascid bhogaya moksdya 
duskrtapariharaya pravarteteti tad upadesasastrandm sarvesam dnarthakydl lokdyata evopdsyo 
bhavatam | 


‘7 Tn this passage Ramakantha is using the term svdtantrya in the sense of anapeksana, “non- 
dependence” — which he consider an undesirable quality of the Lord. I showed earlier that he used this term 
instead to indicate the Lord’s “autonomy” and “agency” as opposed to its dependence. The author uses this 
term here to refute the position of an opponent who used the term svatantra to refer to his view that Siva 
does not depend on conditions, such as karmasdmya, to bestow saktipdta. This is the same opponent who 
quotes the passage by Vidyadhipati that I discussed earlier. Vidyadhipati also uses svatantra in the meaning 
of “not dependent.” See fn. 370 and 372 in the former section (3.2.3) and the translation of the quote by 
Vidyadhipati in the body of the text. 

“8 The term lokayata could also mean “materialistic.” I preferred, however, to translate it more literally as 
“worldly oriented” because, from the point of view of a person who desires liberation alone, goals such as 
supernatural powers and otherworldly pleasure may seem rather materialistic. 

*° My translation. 
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Ramakantha here is not concerned primarily with the deeds aimed at acquiring merit 
prescribed by the “worldly religion” (lokadharma)—the orthodox tradition of the Vedas 
and Veda-based literature (smprti)—as opposed to a behavior that is sinful, hedonistic, or 
contrary to what is considered “normative” in that orthodox, non-tantric tradition. Rather, 
postulating an independent Lord would undermine the logic behind the ritually inclined 
doctrine of the Saiva Siddhanta, which holds that certain rituals and practices have 
specific consequences: the Lord removes the Impurity through initiation, and, after this 
fundamental ritual, the adept must actively engage in the performance of post-initiatory 
observances in order to achieve the goals promised by the religion—liberation, 
supernatural powers and enjoyments in different levels of reality. 

It is important to clarify that, just like the doctrine of karmasadmya, the theory of 
malaparipdka does not postulate any link between “good deeds” and the descent of 
Siva’s grace-bestowing power. In this view, the ripeness of Impurity, and therefore 
Saktipdta, is not caused by the performance of good actions. As I explained in the 
discussion on karmasdmya, meritorious deeds only create further karma—even if 
pleasant—to be experienced. At most, Ramakantha (but not Sadyojyotis) seems to imply 
a certain correlation between the ripening (the experiencing) of karma and the ripening of 
Impurity.“ However, both Ramakantha and Sadyojyotis state plainly that even if karma 
has been completely consumed, Impurity is not destroyed.“' Ramakantha explains that 


the Lord enables both the bonds of karma and impurity to ripen based on their “readiness” 


“° Sadyojyotis does not make such a correlation, which Ramakantha seems to make ad TTN 15, distorting 
the verse. According to Goodall et al. (2008: 363, fn. 83), verse 15 of this treatise “appears to mean, for 
Ramakantha, that when certain particular past actions ripen, then impurity, which bounds the soul together 
with those particular bonds of karman, gives up, together with those bonds, which have been destroyed, its 
binding functions.” 

“| Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti ad 1lab. See Goodall et al. 2008: 358-359 and fn. 67. 
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(yogyatda),’ and that he bestows Saktipdta based on the soul’s “suitability” (yogyatd), or 
the ripeness of its Impurity.“** However, he never clarifies what elements make the 
Impurity of a particular soul ripen faster than another’s, and, consequently, why that soul 
receives Saktipata earlier than the other. 

If we base our understanding on Sadyojyotis’s Tattvatrayanirnaya or the 
Mrgendratantra, we can presume that it is a question of the number and type of fetters 
with which Impurity binds a particular soul.‘ However, since Siva is eternal, and since 
souls are eternal and Impurity is eternal and without a cause, who or what determines the 
specific way in which Impurity binds a soul? To my knowledge none—among those 
whose doctrine entails the idea of different degrees of ripening of a soul—address this 
question.” 

In conclusion, Ramakantha’s doctrine of malaparipdka does not entail any role 
for the individual in drawing down the grace-bestowing power of the Lord. In this respect, 


it is no different from the theory of karmasdmya or that of Siva’s will (svatantra- 


“” Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti ad 27: 


“Just as the Lord is the [instigating] cause for the ripening of karmas for experience, in due order 
in accordance with their readiness (yogyatakramena)* [for being experienced], in exactly the 
same way [in due order in accordance with its readiness] it is He who is the instigating cause of 
the ripening of Impurity too.” (Trans. Goodall et al. 2008: 374). 


* Parenthesis mine. 


In this passage Ramakantha appears to keep the ripening of Impurity as a separate process from the 
ripening of karma. 


“8 See Ramakantha’s Matangavrtti ad VP IV.50 quoted above, in footnotes 433 and 434. 
“4 Tattvatrayanirnaya 15 (Sanskrit text as in TTN): 
yasya yada yavadbhih sacchreyo bodhakrn malah pasaih | 
tasya tada tavadbhir vihatair vijahati bandhatvam \l 15 || 
TIN" reads: 15a. yasya yatha; 15b. sa Sreyorodhakrn; 15c. tasya tatha; 15d. nihitair vijahdti. 
“Impurity blocks liberation of a certain soul at a certain time, with a certain number of fetters. 
When all those [fetters] are destroyed, at that time and for that particular soul, [impurity] gives 
up its function of binding.” (Translation as in Goodall et al. 2008: 363, fn. 81.) 
“45 See for example Parakhyatantra II.111cd-113. I quoted this passage earlier in this chapter, towards the 
end of section 3.2.2. For the Sanskrit text see fn. 303. See also Mrgendra, vidyapdda, V1I.10. Sanskrit text 
in footnote n. 416 and translation in the body of the text. 
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Saktipdtavdda). Prescribed actions for the attainment of liberation become relevant only 


after Saktipdta—namely the initiation ritual and post-initiatory observances .*”° 


3.3 Abhinavagupta’s Critique of the Views of the Saiva Siddhanta 


In the Tantrdloka, when arguing against the views of his opponents, Abhinavagupta 
adopts a rigorous “Sastric” style, the language of philosophical reasoning used by 
orthodox Indian philosophical schools. His critique of the Saiva Siddhanta’s doctrine of 
Saktipdta is no exception. According to Sanderson, this attempt of non-Saiddhantika 
exegetes to present their esoteric tradition in the discourse of brahmanical culture is part 
of their overarching ambition to penetrate a larger public, especially the higher social 
circles.’ He suggests that even the shift of emphasis in the writings of these non-dualist 
commentators from the most esoteric practices—the visionary meditations and ascetic 
observances aimed at attaining supernatural powers—to the non-visionary gnostic 
practices, is part of this same process.*** He writes, 


This shift of focus arises from the nature of the commentators’ social milieu, 
which is one of Saiva brahmins eager to consolidate their religion on the level of 
high culture. It is this, I propose, that also predisposed them to devote much more 
attention that can be seen in their scriptures” to formulating their metaphysical 
doctrines and to defending them against those of their opponents in the shared 


language of Indian philosophical argument.*” 


Abhinavagupta’s refutation of the two main Saiddhantika views on the causes of 


Saktipadta—the “ripening of the soul’s innate Impurity” (malaparipdka) and the balance 


“© Tt is interesting to note that Kirana V:21cd-29 explains the lapsing from post-initiatory observances with 
reference to Siva’s “occlusion,” rather than to the negligence of a disciple. (Goodall 1996: 360-61) 

“7 Sanderson 1985: 203. 

“8 Sanderson 2007: 241. 

“4° With the term “scriptures” Sanderson here refers to the early scriptural sources—tantras and dgamas— 
upon which these commentators are basing their exegesis. 

“5° Sanderson 2007: 241. 
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between two opposite karmas (karmasdmya)—is exemplary in this respect and deserves a 
close reading. It is not easy, however, for the non-specialist to follow Abhinavagupta’s 
line of reasoning, even in translation. The text is condensed and it presupposes the 
reader’s acquaintance with the doctrine of the Saiva Siddhanta, as well as some 
familiarity with “Ssastric” philosophical argumentation. Abhinavagupta refutes even 
hypothetical replies that a Saiddhantika would never give in reality, because they would 
not be in line with their doctrine. This rhetorical device is used in Sastric literature in 
order to demonstrate the logical impossibility of an opponent’s view, without leaving any 
avenue for escape. Therefore, while providing a translation of Abhinavagupta’s main 


arguments, I try here to provide as much information and context as is necessary to make 


these passages intelligible.” 


3.3.1 Refutation of the Doctrine of Malaparipaka 


In line with non-dualist doctrine, Abhinavagupta conceives of the soul’s innate Impurity 
(mala) as a state of contraction resulting from ignorance, and not as a material substance, 
as the Saiva Saiddhantikas maintain. After briefly summarizing the opponents’ view on 


Impurity,** the author of the Tantrdloka focuses on refuting their conception of a 


‘5! My understanding of Abhinavagupta’s critique of the Saiva Siddhanta has benefited immensely from my 
close reading of the text, and commentary, with Dominic Goodall and Harunaga Isaacson. 

“? Since Abhinavagupta already devotes a large part of chapter IX to expounding and refuting the view of 
mala held by the Saiva Siddhanta, in chapter XIII he simply provides a brief summary of his opponents’ 
view (TA XIII.41cd-52) and then refers the reader to his previous chapter for the refutation of the same 
(TA XII1.53): 


atrocyate malastavaditthamesa na yujyate | 
iti pirvahnike proktam punaruktau tu kim phalam |\ 53 \I 


“To this we reply: ‘first this mala can not be consistently conceived in this way.’ This has been 
mentioned in a previous chapter. And what would be the fruit in repeating it again?” 
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“ripening of Impurity” (malaparipdka), which some Saiddhantika exegetes saw as the 
main cause of Saktipdta.** 

Abhinavagupta’s refutation begins by posing the most basic question regarding 
the opponents’ view: What is this “ripening of Impurity?” He then deconstructs one by 
one every conceivable reply of the opponent, with each possible ramification, until no 
line of defense is left. The following table outlines the successive questions and 
arguments the author uses to challenge his Saiddhantika interlocutors, on which I 


expound below. 


TABLE 3.6: Outline of Abhinavagupta’s arguments 


What is “ripening of Impurity” (malaparipaka)? 


I) Is it its destruction? 
1) If this destruction has a cause: 
a) If the cause is God... 


b) If the cause is karma... 


2) If this destruction does not have a cause ... 


II) Is it the obstruction of its power? 
1) If it occurs for one soul, it would occur for all souls. 
2) What kind of power? A power of blocking? 
a) How would this power of blocking block? 
By its mere presence? 


By “doing” something to the souls? 


b) What would it block? 
The faculty of knowledge and action of a soul? ... 


“3 Mainly Sadyojyotis and Ramakantha, as I showed in the previous section. Abhinavagupta’s critique of 
malaparipaka occurs in stanzas 54-66 of Tantrdloka XII. 
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He asks,** 


What should this “ripening of mala” be? If you say it is destruction there would 
follow*® that other souls [too] would become free of mala, since you said that 
this mala is one. 


Abhinavagupta reasons that “ripening of Impurity” can mean only two things: either the 
complete destruction of this Impurity, or just the obstruction of its power. If it means 
destruction,** since the Saiva Saiddhantika doctrine holds that this mala is singular, 
without parts and common to all souls,’ then if this destruction occurs for one soul, it 
would occur for all other souls too at the same time. Therefore, if this were the case, there 
would follow the undesirable corollary that all souls would receive Saktipdta at the same 
time. Abhinavagupta could theoretically conclude here the refutation of this first 
hypothesis—that “ripening of innate Impurity” entails its complete destruction—and 
begin the refutation of the second (that it is the obstruction of its power). However, as a 
rhetorical strategy, he begins a refutation of the same hypothesis even in the case in 
which the Saiddhantika doctrine, contradicting its tenets, accepted the idea that the innate 


Impurity was not one and common to all souls, but different in each soul. He writes,** 


454-TA XTI.54: 


malasya pdkah ko ‘yam syan ndsas ced itardtmandam | 

sa eko mala ity ukter nairmalyam anusajyate || 54 |l 
“SS Here anusajyate means “prasajyate.” 
“°° This is one of the cases in which Abhinavagupta refutes a view that a real Saiddhantika would not hold, 
because Saiddhantika teaches that mala is not destroyed (see TA XIII.47). 
“'TA XIi1.49. 
“8 TA XIII.55-57ab: 

atha pratyatmaniyato ‘nddis ca pragabhavavat | 

malo naSyet tathapi esa ndso yadi sahetukah \\ 55 \l 

hetuh karmeSsvarecchd va karma tdavan na tddrsam | 

t§vareccha svatantra ca kvacid eva tathaiva kim \\ 56 |l 

ahetuko ‘sya ndSas cet prdgevaisa vinasyatu | 
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Or if a mala, which is assigned to each soul and is beginningless, is destroyed, 


99459 


like “previous non-existence,”*” nevertheless, if this destruction has a cause, 


[this] cause is either karma or God’s will. To begin with, karma is not of that 
kind. And why should God’s will, independent, be like that only in some cases? 
If the destruction of this [mala] does not have a cause, let it be destroyed at the 
very beginning.“ 


Continuing with the hypothesis that this ripening of the innate Impurity is equivalent to 
its destruction, Abhinavagupta now refutes both ways in which this destruction could 
occur: Owing to some cause or without a cause. In the first case, he argues, the only 
possible causes could be either karma or God’s will. However, he continues, “karma is 
not of that kind”; as Jayaratha clarifies, it could not destroy the innate Impurity, because 
the nature of karma is only to produce experience.**' And, if instead of karma one 
postulates God as the cause for the destruction of innate Impurity, one would incur again 
the problem of partiality: why would God choose to purify only some souls and not 
others? Abhinavagupta here is accusing his Saiddhantika opponents of the same flaw they 
attribute to his own position, because God’s free will may imply partiality. Finally, the 
author addresses, and refutes, the last hypothesis —that this destruction of a soul’s innate 
Impurity occurs without a cause. If this were the case, he argues, then it should be 
“destroyed at the very beginning,” at the time of creation of the universe. As Jayaratha 
clarifies, there would be no period of “maintenance”: dissolution would immediately 


follow creation” 


*° Abhinavagupta makes this comparison because non-existence, like mala, is also beginningless, but it can 
come to the end with creation—just as the state of non-existence of a specific pot ends when that pot is 
made. Abhinavagupta, however, will also explain that a permanent thing, if it is also a positive entity, in the 
sense of an existing thing, like mala, cannot by rule be destroyed (see XIII.58). 

46° brag eva: literally “before.” 

“6! Jayaratha ad XIII.56ab. 

“©? Jayaratha ad XIII.57ab. 
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After refuting the first possible meaning of the expression “ripening of Impurity” 
(malaparipdka)—that it entails the complete destruction of a soul’s innate Impurity — 
Abhinavagupta tackles the second possible reply of his opponents: that malaparipaka is 
just an obstruction (pratibaddhata or pratibandha) of the power of this Impurity. This 
idea corresponds to the real doctrinal position of the Saiva Siddhanta, as expounded by 
Ramakantha.*” Abhinavagupta writes,*” 


Or if you say that the so-called ripening of this [mala] is [not destruction, but 
rather] the state of obstruction of its power, [I would then reply] that [mala] 
would be equally [obstructed] for everybody, just like poison or fire that have 
had their power blocked.“® And when its power is again manifest,*® its effect 
would [again] arise, as in the case of poison or fire. Then even those who have 
been liberated would not be liberated [any more]. And further we do not 
understand what this power is. 


Abhinavagupta here uses the same argument he used earlier for the hypothesis that 
“ripening” of Impurity (malaparipdka) means complete destruction of Impurity: since the 
Saiddhantikas claim that mala is a single entity, if its destruction occurs for one soul, it 
should occur for all souls at the same time. With a similar line of reasoning, if this 
“ripening” is the obstruction of the power of a soul’s innate Impurity, that too should be 


something universal and not applicable to selected souls. Consequently, everybody would 


463 See Ramakantha’s TTNV ad 12. 
464-TA XTII.59-60: 


athasya pako nadmaisa svasaktipratibaddhata | 

sarvan prati tathaisa syad ruddhasaktivisdgnivat || 59 || 
punar udbhitasaktau ca svakaryam sydd visagnivat | 
muktd api na muktah syuh $aktim casya na manmahe \\ 60 |I 


ruddhasakti° ms GA in fn. 1 ed KSTS; ruddhaSsaktir® ed. KSTS. 


“6 This translation is for the reading in compound: ruddhaSakti-visagnivat (instead of ruddhaSaktir), like in 
manuscript GA reported in footnote 1 of this KSTS edition. If we take the reading as in the printed KSTS 
edition (ruddhasSaktir visdgnivat), then it would translate “it (viz. this ripening) would be something whose 
power is blocked with respect to all, like poison or fire.” 

“6° Technically this is a bahuvrhi compound that would translate as: “and when [mala] becomes something 
whose power is again manifest.” 
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receive Saktipdta and become liberated at the same time, which is an undesirable 
corollary, since it contradicts the doctrine of any religious tradition positing liberation as 
the ultimate goal. To illustrate his point more effectively, Abhinavagupta uses a simile 
drawn from physical elements: if the power of poison or of fire were neutralized by 
something, such as a mantra, nobody without exception could be poisoned or burnt. If, 
however, that power were activated again, it would affect everybody equally. This fact 
serves as a further argument for Abhinavagupta in his overall refutation of his opponents’ 
idea that the power of Impurity can be “obstructed”: in case this power became manifest 
again, even those souls who had already attained liberation would become bound again. 
Jayaratha then asks humorously, but cogently, if this were the case, if liberation were not 
a permanent achievement, which person “who ponders before acting” would even strive 
for such a purpose?*”” 

Since this second view—that malaparipdka is the obstruction of the power of 
Impurity —is a real position held by Saiddhantika opponents, Abhinavagupta now strikes 
an additional blow. After refuting the concept of “obstruction,” this time he challenges 


the idea that this innate Impurity has a “power” (Sakti). Addressing the dualists, the 


“°7 Jayaratha ad XIII.60 (Vol. VIII: 41!7- 42°): 


iti mahatayadsena mukta apy akasmadd eva baddha bhaveyus tan prati pratiprasavanydyena 
nirodhakatvasya sambhavyamanatvat, ataSca bandhamoksau prati na kasyacidapi dardhyam 
bhavet, iti ko nama perksapirvakart bandham hatum moksam copddatumudyacchet | 


“Therefore, even those liberated by a great effort, would suddenly become bound [again], 
because [mala’s] blocking power towards them is made possible by the rule of counter- 
exception (pratiprasavanydyena). Hence there would not be stability for anybody with regard to 
bondage and liberation. Therefore which person who ponders before acting would strive to 
relinquish bondage and obtain liberation?” 


In other words, the general rule is that mala’s blocking power is active, thus creating bondage for souls. 
The exception takes place when this blocking power is obstructed, and souls are liberated. The counter- 
exception occurs if the obstruction of the blocking power ceases and the blocking power becomes active 
again, causing a liberated soul to become bound again. 
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author asks what would be the nature of such power.** He then systematically refutes 
possible replies:*” 


If you reply that it has a blocking power, [I would ask you: blocking] of what? If 
[you say that it is the blocking] of the faculties of knowledge and actions of souls, 
if it obstructs by its mere presence (sadbhdva), there would not be a Siva or 
liberated souls.*” And mala does not do anything beyond its presence,*”' because 
[otherwise] it would necessarily follow that souls, due to the fact that they would 
be subject to transformation, would not be eternal. 


The hypothetical reply that Abhinavagupta gives for the Saiddhantika—that the kind of 
power mala has over souls is a “blocking power” (roddhrisakti) of their “knowership and 
doership” (jfdtvakartrtva), their ability to know and act—corresponds to the opponents’ 
real position.*” which he immediately refutes. First he argues against the possible ways in 
which this blocking power would affect souls (i.e. the “how’”). As Jayaratha clarifies, 
commenting on the author’s condensed exposition, Abhinavagupta is using again his 
universality argument against his opponent: if innate Impurity had this faculty of 
obstructing (rodakatva) a soul by its mere presence, without actively doing something to 
the soul, then it should obstruct all souls without exception, and there would not be a 
single liberated soul. The commentator adds again a humorous rhetorical flourish, 


observing that, if this were the case, the entire world would be not only bound, but also 


“68 This is the question he asks in pdda 60d, at the end of the last passage I quoted. 
“° TA XIII.61-62: 


roddhriti cet kasya nrndm jnatvakartrtvayor yadi | 
sadbhavamatrdd roddhrtve sivamuktanvasambhavah \l 61 |l 
samnidhdnatiriktam ca na kificit kurute malah | 

dtmandam parinamitvdd anityatvaprasangatah \\ 62 || 


“ The idea seems again to be sarvadn prati, i.e. it should be with respect to all, as I explain below. 

“7! Meaning that mala does not do anything for souls; it does not change souls. Effectively all it does is sit 
there, being present. 

*?T explained earlier how the doctrine of the Saiva Siddhanta describes the innate Impurity as a material 
substance that covers the soul, and that its removal through initiation is essential for the soul to attain the 
state of Siva (Sivata), becoming like Siva, with his attributes of full powers of knowledge and action 
(omniscience and omnipotence). 
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“more or less blind and dumb.””” If, on the other hand— Abhinavagupta continues —the 
Saiddhantika opponent argued that this Impurity implements a transformation on the 
souls it obstructs, then souls would not be eternal, which is contrary to the doctrine of the 
Saiva Siddhanta, according to which souls are beginningless. Abhinavagupta here refers 
to the Sankhya postulate accepted by the Saiddhantikas, that if something is eternal and 
sentient, it does not undergo transformation. Consequently, if something is sentient and 
subject to transformation, it cannot be eternal .*” 

Abhinavagupta next demonstrates the impossibility for Impurity to block the 
faculties of knowledge and of action of a soul (i.e. the “what’’).*” 


And souls consist of nothing but the powers of knowledge and action—they are 
not the substrata of those properties. If these two [powers] were covered, alas! 
the destruction of their nature would be entailed. 


Abhinavagupta first argues that the powers of knowledge and action cannot be taken 
away as if they were qualities separate from the soul, because Saiva doctrine does not 
teach the separation between the property (dharma) and the possessor of the property 
(dharmin), as does the Vaisesika philosophical school. According to both dualist and 
non-dualist Saivas, souls consist in consciousness, and as such, since their nature is 
knowership and agency, taking away these powers would imply the destruction of their 


nature.*” Abhinavagupta also argues that, even if we were to accept the idea of an 


“® andhamikaprayam. See Jayaratha ad TA.XIII.61cd. 
“4 See Kiranatantra I1.26ab quoted in fn. 404. 
“? TA XIIL.63: 

jfatvakartrtvamatram ca pudgald na tadasrayah | 

tac ced avaritam hanta riipanasah prasajyate || 63 |I 
“76 Jayaratha ad XIII.63. The commentator also refers to a passage in a previous chapter, TA IX.75, where 
Abhinavagupta explained these ideas in his refutation of the Saiva Siddhanta’s view of mala of the. The 
passage (TA IX 73cd-75ab) reads: 


vibhor jiidnakriyamatrasdrasyanuganasya ca \l 73 \l 
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Impurity capable of changing the nature of knowledge into non-knowledge, we would 
incur some additional problems, owing to the Saiddhantika notion that the soul’s innate 
Impurity serves as a “covering” (Gvarana) for the soul:*” 


Furthermore this covering causes [only] the invisibility of an object and does not 
make it something different; and knowledge cannot be covered in the way that a 
pot can. How is it possible that the covering itself is not known by knowledge, 
which is [supposed to be] the thing to be covered? And in this way the covering 
would be [a covering] in name alone. 


Thus, Abhinavagupta points first to a weakness in the Saiddhantika notion that Impurity 
covers knowledge, namely that a cover only makes something invisible, like a cloth over 
a pot, but it cannot really change its nature. Second, knowledge is not something material, 
which has a physical form that can be covered, as can a pot. More important, even if we 
were to accept that knowledge is the “thing to be covered” (Gvaranityam) by Impurity, 
since—as Jayaratha explains— “knowledge cannot be obscured,” it would still be able to 


cognize this Impurity and “it should know everything as having Impurity. Therefore 


tadabhavo malo riipadhvamsayaiva prakalpate | 
dharmdd dharmini yo bhedah samavayena caikatd \\ 74 || 
na tadbhavadbhir uditam kanabhojanasisyavat | 


“A mala [as you, Saiddhantika, conceive it ], consisting in the absence [of knowledge and 
action], would be capable of bringing about the destruction of the nature of the Lord, whose 
essence is merely knowledge and action, and of the souls. You do not teach the distinction of a 
quality (dharma) from its possessor, and their union through inherence (samavdya), in the way 
that the followers of Kanada [i.e. the Vaisesikas] do.” 


“7 TA XIIL.64-65: 
avaranam cddrsyatvam na ca tadvastuno ‘nyatam | 
karoti ghatavaj jidnam ndavaritum ca Sakyate \| 64 \l 
jiidnendavaraniyena tad evavaranam katham | 
na jiidyate tatha ca sydd avrtir namamatratah \| 65 || 
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everybody should be omniscient.” *”* Therefore the covering would be devoid of reality 
and would no longer be a covering, but just a word.*” 

Abhinavagupta concludes his refutation of the Saiddhantika position on 
malaparipdka by resorting again to the partiality problem. Even if we accepted that this 
“ripening of Impurity” is an obstruction (prabandha) of its power to cover the faculty of 
knowledge of the soul, the following question would arise: who is the agent of this 
obstruction (prabandhaka), who can ultimately neutralize the power of innate Impurity, 
so that it ceases to bind a soul? The question is rhetorical, because Saiddhantika exegetes 
such as Sadyojyotis and Ramakantha state explicitly that the Lord is the agent of the 
gradual maturation of Impurity.” By asking this question, Abhinavagupta aims simply to 
show that his opponents’ view is flawed regardless of Siva’s role in this process— 
whether Siva acts out of his independent will or depends upon certain factors such as 
karma. Abhinavagupta says,**’ 


What is the blocking agent of the obstructing power of [this] mala? If it is God 
without depending [on anything else, external to him], to that we give the same 
answer that we have previously given: [“‘and why should God’s will, independent, 
be like that only in some cases?’’]** If [on the other hand], you say that His will 
operates depending on the equality of karmas, you must tell me the nature of this 
[equality]: for what is the equality of karma? 


“8 Jayaratha ad XIII.65, ll. 12-14: atas caitad atiraskrtatvan malavad eva sarvam api jantydd iti sarvah 
sarvajiio bhavet | 

“” My explanation of this additional argument is based on Jayaratha’s commentary ad XIII.64-65. 

480 Sadyojyotis’s Tattvatrayanirnaya 17-19 with Ramakantha’s commentary (vivrti) on it. Text edited and 
translated by Goodall et al. 2008: 365. 

“8! TA XIII.66-67: 


roddhryas ca Sakteh kas tasya pratibandhaka t$varah | 

yady apeksavirahitas tatra prdgdattam uttaram \\| 66 || 

karmasdmyam apeksydatha tasyecchad sampravartate | 

tasydpi ripam vaktavyam samata karmanam hi kd \\ 67 \l 
“82 Tn his commentary on this stanza, Jayaratha provides the quote from TA XIII.56cd (tvarecchd svatantra 
ca kvacid eva tathaiva kim) in which Abhinavagupta uses the partiality argument in order to reply to a 
similar question. 
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In whatever direction Abhinavagupta takes his arguments against the Saiva Siddhanta’s 
doctrine on grace, he shows his opponents that their views always lead to the same 
logical problems. If the Lords acts based on his will alone, he is partial. If he acts 
depending on causes, he lacks independence; thus he would not be an omnipotent Lord. 
The stanza just quoted provides a transition to his refutation of the other main 
Saiddhantika view, that Saktipdta is determined by the balance of two opposite karmas 


(karmasamya). 


3.3.2 Refutation of the Doctrine of Karmasamya 


Just as he did for his critique of the doctrine of malaparipdka, Abhinavagupta begins his 
refutation of the idea of karmasdmya by asking the most general question: “What is 
equality of karmas?’’**’ He then briefly summarizes the Siddhanta’s view, in the form of a 
reply that an exponent of that doctrine might give:** 


Due to the power of the process of experience, at a certain time two karmas stand 
blocked, due to the [reciprocal] opposition with respect to their fruit. It is this 
kind of equality [that I mean]. And God, who is omniscient, having seen this 
instant, blocks the innate Impurity (mala). And this time is to be known (laksya) 


by the absence of pain, pleasures etc.“* 


“83 See pada 67d quoted above (samata karmanam hi ka). 

484 Tantraloka XII1.68-69: 
bhogaparydyamahatmyat kale kvapi phalam prati | 
virodhat karmani ruddhe tisthatah samyam tdrsam ll 68 || 
tam ca kalamsakam devah sarvajio viksya tam malam | 
rundhe laksyah sa kdlas ca sukhaduhkhddivarjanaih |\ 69 \\ 


“85 Commenting on this passage, Jayaratha clarifies that, by implication, we must understand that the other 
karmas that are supposed to bear fruit after these two are not yet ripe, and therefore are unable to produce 
experience. (J. ad XIII.68: tadanantarabhavini karmdani  cdparipakvatvad arthad bhogdya 
nonmukhibhavanti...). As | show below, Abhinavagupa uses the presence of other karmas, aside from these 
two, as one of the arguments to refute the Saiva Siddhanta position. 
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This passage expresses the idea that the series of experiences in life is the product of the 
fruits of karmas stored in our soul and ready to bear fruit (“ripened”). However, if in the 
course of this process two karmas of equal strength become ripe at the same time, and the 
fruits that they are about to bear are mutually opposed, they block each other’s activity, 
so that neither is able to generate any experience, positive or negative. This is why Saiva 
Saiddhantika doctrine maintains that this moment is characterized by the absence of pain 
and pleasure.** According to this view, it is at this precise moment that the Lord, who is 
omniscient and therefore aware of the state of a soul, removes the power of Impurity by 
bestowing Saktipdata. 

Abhinavagupta’s main argument against this idea that the fruits of two actions 
could potentially mature at the same time and block each other is based on the essential 
nature of action, which is sequential. Beginning his refutation of the doctrine of 
karmasamya, he writes ,**’ 


This is not so, [I reply]. Since it is the case that both pure (samsuddha) and mixed 
(vydmisra) actions, occurring in succession, are bound to give their own fruits 
precisely in the same way, what mutual obstruction could there be? 


“8° Abhinavagupta objects to this characterization of karmasamya as the absence of pain and pleasure. If 
this were the case, Abhinavagupta argues, then the numerous people who experience such states would also 
experience devotion, the main sign for Saktipdta—while this is contrary to what we observe in reality. See 
TA XIII.73: 


SataSo ’pi hladatapasiinyam samcinvate dasam | 
na ca bhaktirasdvesam iti bhamna vilokitam \I 73 | 


[And] we observe very frequently that (iti) people experience a state free of pleasure and pain 
hundreds of times, but they do not experience being pervaded by the feeling of devotion. 


While Abhinavagupta’s refutation is based mostly on reasoning, targeting the inherent logical weakness of 
the mechanism of karmasdmya, this particular argument is based on empirical evidence and addresses 
instead the external sign supposed to indicate the occurrence of this moment. 

“TA XIIL.70: 


naitat kramikasamsuddhavydmisrakdrakarmabhih | 
tathaiva deye svaphale keyam anyonyaroddhrta \\ 70 \\ 
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As Jayaratha clarifies, “pure” karma—the term karma here referring to both actions and 
their consequences —is either all good (subha) or all bad (asubha), as opposed to “mixed” 
karma, which is made up by a combination of good and bad actions. According to 
Abhinavagupta, all types of action occur in sequence, and therefore can only give fruit in 
sequence. The commentator, conversely, places particular emphasis on_ the 
consequentiality of mixed actions: since their nature is mutually opposed—Jayaratha 
notes—they cannot be performed at the same time, nor can they produce consequences 
simultaneously. Therefore, the mutual obstruction of their fruits, claimed by the 
Saiddhantika as the mechanism of karmasdmya, cannot occur.** The reason Jayaratha 
focuses on mixed (good and bad) actions is likely a fact that I explained earlier: 
according to the Saiva Siddhanta’s doctrine, when dharma and adharma oppose each 
other, they can create karmasdmya.**” 
The idea of consequentiality by itself would be a sufficient and solid argument 


against the possibility of the fruits of two actions blocking each other. Abhinavagupta, 


“88 Jayaratha ad XIII.70: 


tha hi trividhani karma@ni Subhdnyasubhdni sabaldni ca | tatra subham asubham ca karma 
pratiniyatariipatvat samsuddhakaram, Sabalam punar aniyataripatvdd vyamisrakadram, tesam 
kramikatvam eva nydyyam parasparaparihrtasvariipatayad yugapadavasthdndyogat | atas ca 
kramenaiva svam api phalam dadati, esam kad nama phalam pratyanyonyasya roddhrta 
kasmimscid api kdlaksane yugapatpravrttyayogat, esam hi anusthdne ‘vasthane phaladdne ca 
kramikaikajivitatvam eva—ityuktam bahusah \\ 

“For in this world actions are of three kinds: good, bad and mixed. Among these, good and bad 
actions are of a pure kind, because their nature is fixed for each [case]. Mixed [actions] however, 
are of a hybrid kind, because their nature is not determined. These [actions] can reasonably exist 
only in sequence, because, in as much as their nature is mutually opposed, they cannot exist 
simultaneously. And that is why [each action] also gives its own fruit in succession only. What 
mutual obstruction with regard to their fruit could there possibly be for them, at any moment at 
all, since their activity cannot take place at the same time? For their sole mode of existing 
(jivitatva) is sequential: in their being performed (anusthdne), in their remaining (avasthdne) 
[stored as karma in the soul], and in giving fruit (phaladdne). This has been said many times.” 


48° According to the Saiva Siddhanta, however, the term “mixed” actions refers to the fact that the opposing 
karmas have unequal power, and thus bring about experience, not karmasdmya. See KT, VP, V.10cd-12ab 
quoted in fn. 279. 
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however, takes his critique further using a rhetorical device common in the Sastric style 
of argumentation aimed at defeating the opposite side in a more radical way: a theory or 
idea, whose presuppositions have already been refuted through logical reasoning, is 
provisionally accepted as possible, and then refuted again by showing further 
inconsistencies. In this instance, Abhinavagupta analyzes the case (already shown as an 
impossible event) in which this impasse created by two mutually opposing karmas would 
occur. Introducing this new section, Jayaratha writes ,*” 


Or let it be as you say, that at a certain time two karmas opposed in their fruits 
remain blocked; but then, in that case (tatra), can another karma in the meantime 
bear some fruit or not? If it can bear fruit, [then] enough with their [tar] 
obstruction, because karmas could continue to produce fruits in succession, just 
like before. If it cannot bear fruit, then also the karma that gives caste and life 
span would not produce its fruits. Therefore the body would drop at that same 
time for everybody. Then enough with talking about the obstruction of the power 
of Impurity (mala)! This is what [Abhinavagupta] now says. 


Although these few lines are technically part of the avataranikd, or introduction, to the 
two stanzas that follow (Sl. 71-72), they provide a clear summary of the arguments 
Abhinavagupta makes throughout the rest of his refutation of the theory of karmasamya, 
a critique that stretches over several stanzas and is interrupted by a substantial 


digression.” 


°° Jayaratha’s introduction ad TA XIII.71-72: 


bhavatu nama vaitat kvadpi kdle phalam prati viruddhe karmani ruddhe tisthata iti, tatra punar 
antara tato ‘nyat karma kificit kim phalen na va | yadi phalet krtam tannirodhena pragvad eva 
karmanadm dnupirvyena phaladanavasthiteh, atha na phalet taj jatya€yuspradam api karma na 
phaled iti tadaiva sarvasya dehapatah, tat krtam malasaktipratibandhena— ityaha— 


“! Abhinavagupta’s critique of the doctrine of karmasdmya ends in stanza 95ab. In stanzas 71-72 he 
discusses the hypothesis of all karmas remaining blocked, which would lead to death. I will quote and 
explain these stanzas in a later footnote, because the author somehow interrupts this discussion with a 
digression fourteen stanzas long, and he takes it up again later (89cd-92ab), after analyzing the other case, 
that of other karmas continuing to bear fruit. Stanzas 74-87 constitute somewhat of a digression from the 
theory of karmasdmya. They address, in a more general way, the overarching critique that Abhinavagupta 
advances against the exponents of the Saiva Siddhanta: that the Lord depends on any external factor to 
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Abhinavagupta’s reasoning is the following: even if one rejected the argument he 
made earlier—the fact that actions and their consequences occur only in succession— 
and accepted as a possibility that two karmas could block each other from bearing fruit, 
then one would have to account for the other existing karmas. Would they continue to 
produce consequences (i.e. life experiences), or would they also be blocked by the two 
opposing karmas? Considering the first possibility, the Kashmiri author writes,” 


And [even] if these two karmas at some time, there being an opposition with 
respect to their fruit,’”* remain inactive, then let another karma become active.” 
Merely by this [mutual blockage of two karmas], however, what chance is there 


for Siva’s Saktipdta [to occur]? 


bestow grace. Time, for instance, cannot be a differentiating factor among souls. The Saiddhantika doctrine 
itself postulates that souls, karma, and experience are all beginningless, and that souls are beginninglessly 
covered by Impurity (74-77ab). Therefore souls necessarily have equal sequences of karma, and karma too 
cannot be a differentiating factor. Whence would this difference in karma come from? From the different 
desire of experience? And where would the latter come from? From past traces of karmas (77cd-81)? If one 
were to accept that these beginningless karmic impressions were the cause for the karma that exists at the 
level of maya (the karma which instead, in your doctrine, is the effect of maya, which, in turn, presupposes 
mala), then your postulation of mala is useless (82-84 and Jayaratha ad loc). Abhinavagupta concludes his 
digression with an outright rejection of Saiddhantika soteriology, reasserting his essential view that 
liberation is attained through gnosis (TA XIII.87): 


ittham ucchinna evayam bandhamoksddikah kramah | 

ajiianad bandhanam mokso jiiandd iti paritksitam \l 87 \l 

“Thus this process of bondage, liberation and so forth [as you conceive it] has been completely 
uprooted. [As] I have examined [before] “bondage is caused by ignorance, liberation is caused 
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by knowledge’. 
TA XIII.88-89ab: 


virodhe svaphale caite karmani samaye kvacit | 

uddsdate yadi tatah karmanyat pratibudhyatam \\ 88 || 

SivaSaktinipatasya ko ‘vakdsas tu tdvatd | 

karmanyat] em. Harunaga Isaacson (personal communication, spring 2005); karmaitat ed. KSTS 
ed. 


The expression karmaitat, “this karma” would not make much sense here. Jayaratha’s gloss, karmdntaram 
eva kimcit, also supports this reading. 

“1 read svaphale, “with respect to their fruit” as dependent on virodhe [sati], “there being an opposition.” 
Syntactically it could also be dependent on uddsate, “are inactive:” (lit. “indifferent’), thus reading “they 
remain inactive with respect to their fruit.” My choice is due to the parallel expression in stanza 68 (phalam 
prati virodhat karmani ruddhe tisthatah), which I quoted and translated earlier (see fn. 484). 

*T iterally “awaken.” 
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The flaw Abhinavagupta is highlighting in this position is that, since karmas are infinite, 
if merely two karmas happen to temporarily block each other, other karmas could bear 
fruit in the meantime. Therefore the Lord would not have an opportunity to bestow his 
salvific power. Making more explicit the subtle satirical tone in Abhinavagupta’s 
rhetorical question (“What chance is there for Siva’s Saktipdta to occur?”)—which 
envisions Siva having to bestow Saktipdta in the fraction of time between the moment in 
which two karmas block each other and the moment in which a third karma produces 
fruits —Jayaratha uses the metaphor of grace resembling, in that case, a goblin suddenly 
appearing out of nowhere.*” 
As for the second hypothesis, whereby one postulates instead that all other 
karmas would also be obstructed by the two that are blocked, Abhinavagupta shows an 
even more serious flaw:*”° 


If (vada) these two karmas are inactive at some point, then they should be like 
that also at another time, because their [reciprocal] obstruction does not cease. 
And therefore these two [karmas] would never bear fruit, [while] other karmas 
would also be obstructed by those two, which are the ones ready to be 
experienced because their time has come. Thus, since [this blockage] would 
remain permanent, and death (“the falling off of the body”) would likewise result, 
liberation would occur. Therefore let us leave aside the postulation of Saktipdta. 


5 Jayaratha ad 89ab: akandakismandanyayena Sivasaktinipdtasya ko ‘vasarah? “What chance is there for 
the descent of Siva’s power, in the manner of the sudden [descent of] a goblin?” Jayaratha uses the same 
metaphor in his commentary on TA XI.31. This expression is also found in Nyaya. See for example 
Udayana’s Nydyavarttikatatparyaparisuddhih 1.1: “akandakiismandapatanavrttantam anuharati.” 
“° TA XIII.89cd-92ab: 

kvapi kale tayor etad audasinyam yada tatah \l 89 \I 

kalantare tayos tadvad virodhasyanivrttitah | 

atas cana phaletan te tabhyam karmdntarani ca \| 90 II 

ruddhani praptakdlatvad gatabhyam upabhogyatam | 

evam sadaiva vartayam dehapate tathaiva ca \| 91 \I 

jate vimoksa ity astam Saktipatadikalpana | 
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The idea is that the two karmas that are blocked are the ones that are ripe and that need to 
be experienced first. Therefore, in the meantime, no other karmas could bear fruit. As 
Jayaratha clarifies, since such a blockage would be permanent, the karma determining a 
person’s life span would gradually be destroyed, resulting in the person’s death. Also, 
since in this case no karma could ever bear fruit, one would attain liberation effortlessly, 
without needing Saktipdta.*’ Needless to say, such a mechanical universe would render 
useless not only God and grace but also the religion itself, with its initiation and post- 
initiatory practices. No system therefore would be likely to teach such a doctrine.” 
In order not to leave even the smallest avenue of escape to his Saiddhantika 
opponent, Abhinavagupta addresses two more hypotheticals that could constitute a last 
line of defense against the accusation that the impasse created by the two opposing 


karmas would lead to death and liberation without saktipdta:*” 


“7 Jayaratha ad XIII.92ab. Abhinavagupta had already discussed this idea of a complete blockage of all 
other karmas towards the beginning of his refutation of karmasdmya, before making his digression ad $1. 
74-87. On that occasion, however, he only refers to the death of the body as consequence of karmasdmya, 
and not liberation. See TA XIII.71-72: 


rodhe tayos ca jatyadyur api na sydd atah patet | 

deho bhogadayor eva nirodha iti cen nanu || 71 ll 

jatyayuspradakarmamSasamnidhau yadi Sankarah | 

malam runddhe bhogadatuh karmanah kim bibheti sah \\ 72 \\ 

“And if there were the obstruction of these two [karmas], also the [karma that gives] birth in a 
[particular] caste and the life span wouldn’t be [producing its fruits]. Therefore the body would 
fall off. If you say that the obstruction is only of two experience-producing [karmas], surely—[ I 
would reply]—if Saikara obstructs Impurity when the portions of karmas producing caste and 
life span are present, why would He fear the experience-producing karma?” 


In stanza 72 Abhinavagupta anticipates a line of defense of the Saiddhantika opponent against the argument 
that kKarmasdmya would lead to death—i.e. that only the karmas producing new experiences would be 
blocked, while the karmas that have generated the body and the life span would remain active. The author’s 
objection in this case would be that if Lord Siva can bestow grace (by blocking the Impurity) in the 
presence of the part of karma that gives rise to the body, why would he instead have to wait for the 
disappearance of the other kind of karma—the one that produces experience during one’s life—in order to 
save a soul? 

“81 am extremely grateful to Harunaga Isaacson for his help in understanding these stanzas (personal 
communication, spring 2005). 

” TA XIII. 92cd-94ab. 
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Or if [you say that] another karma produces fruit in a different moment from the 
[moment of] union of these two inactive karmas, why does it not do that also in 
that moment [of union]? Or if [instead you say that] it is these two same karmas, 
[being] free of blockage, which produce fruit in another [future] moment, what— 
pray —causes the disappearance of their state of blockage?*” 


The first idea the Saiddhantika could resort to in the case in which the two karmas that 
are blocked also obstruct the other karmas, is that this obstruction is not permanent: at a 
later time these other karmas could continue to bear fruits, thus keeping the body alive 
and generating new experiences for the individual. As the commentator clarifies, 
Abhinavagupta’s argument—concisely expressed with the question “Why does it not do 
that also in that moment?” —is that there is no reason that the opponent has indicated 
which could justify the fact that the other karma cannot bear fruit at the moment of 
blockage between the two opposing karmas, while it can bear fruit at a later time.’ The 
second possible avenue of escape for the opponent, in order to avoid a scenario where all 
karmas would be permanently inactive—with the consequence of death and a liberation 
without saktipdta— would be to say that it would not be the other karmas to produce fruit 
at a later time, but rather the same two opposite karmas that originally block each other. 
Abhinavagupta also refutes this possibility by asking the opponent to explain what would 
remove the initial blockage. Although it may not be immediately evident upon a cursory 
reading of the passage, Abhinavagupta here uses the same argument as in the first case, 


but emphasizes a different aspect. In other words, regardless of whether the karmas that 


athodastnatatkarmadvayayogaksanantare || 92 || 
karmantaram phalam site tatksane ‘pi tatha na kim | 
ksanantare ‘tha te eva pratibandhavivarjite || 93 |l 
phalatah pratibandhasya varjanam kimkrtam tayoh | 


°° Literally, “How is the disappearance of their blockage done?” 
°°! Jayaratha’s introduction ad 92cd-93ab. 
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start again to bear fruits are the original two or all the others, if at one point there is a 
blockage (or a situation of any kind), which later disappears, one must determine what 
causes the change, otherwise nothing prevents the change from occurring earlier.” 

The last objection Abhinavagupta presents in refutation of the doctrine of 
karmasamya is less technical, in that it is not concerned directly with the mechanisms of 
the karmic blockage. Rather, the author points to an inconsistency in the overall theory of 
karmasadmya: that one cannot account for the different degrees of Ssaktipdta (mild, 
moderate, intense, and their subdivisions). He writes ,™ 


And this balance of karmas does not have a gradation by its own nature, nor does 
Siva’s will. Therefore there should not be this [gradation] in saktipata [either], 
which is the effect of these two [balance of karmas and Siva’s will also]. 


The premise of this argument is the logical principle governing the relation of cause and 
effect, namely that the effect should be consistent with the cause. The Saiddhantika 
doctrine that Siva bestows Saktipdta depending on the balance of karmas, however, 
contradicts this basic principle, because Saktipdta has a gradation, while the two factors 
causing it, Siva and karmasamya, do not have such a nature. As Jayaratha observes, Siva 


is eternal and the nature of karmasdmya is equality (sdmya)°™“ 


°° Jayaratha ad 94ab: 


tad api tayoh kim svatah parato vd | svataS cet Gddv eva astu, paratas cet kuta ity 
anavadharandd dstam etat \l 


“As for the [disappearance] of their [blockage], would it take place by itself or [be caused] by 
something else? If by itself, then it should happen in the very beginning; if due to something else, 
what would cause it? Therefore, since you have not determined it, let’s leave this aside.” 

°° TA XIII.94cd-95ab: 


karmasdmyam svariipena na ca tat taratamyabhdk \\ 94 || 
na Siveccheti tatkarye Saktipate na tad bhavet | 


Tn the Gitarthasangraha Abhinava appears instead to support karmasamya. See Gitarthasangraha ad 
VII.13: 


sattvadini manmaydadni natvaham tanmayah | ata eva ca bhagavanmayah  sarvam 


bhagavadbhavena_ samvedayate | natu ndndvidhapadarthavijiananistho bhagavattattvam 
pratipadyate, iti sakalamdnasdvarjaka esa kramah | anenaiva cdsayena vaksyate “vdsudevah 
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3.4 Abhinavagupta’s View: Siva’s Grace as Autonomous 
3.4.1 Independence of Saktipata from Any Cause 


After concluding his refutation of the two main Saiva Saiddhantika views on grace, both 
of which regard divine grace as relying on specific factors, Abhinavagupta extends his 
critique to include any doctrinal view that would make the Lord dependent on certain 
conditions to bestow his favor. The list he provides is intended as a sample for any 
conceivable cause, such as mental and emotional states, life experiences or normative 
behavior: 


Detachment, the loss of taste for experience, some meritorious [prescribed] 
action, having discriminating knowledge, association with the good, constant 
practice such as worship of Paramesvara, the coming of a calamity its 


6 


examination,” some characteristic mark in the body, devoted study of scriptures, 


being replete with the multitude of experiences [one has enjoyed], knowledge of 


sarvam iti” iti jiadnena yo bahujanmopaboghajanitakarmasamatdsamanantarasamutpanna- 
paraSsaktipatanugrhitantahkarano ‘sau pratipadyate bhagavattattvam “sarvam vdsudevah”’ iti 
buddhyd sa mahdatmd, sa ca durlabha iti | 


“sattva and the other [gunas] are made of me, but I am not made of them. And precisely for this 
reason one who has the state of the Lord perceives everything as being the Lord. However, one 
who is established in the knowledge of multiple objects does not attain the reality level of the 
Lord (bhagavattattvam). Therefore this order (krama) pleases all minds. And it is with this 
intention alone that it will be stated [in stanza VII.19] ‘Vasudeva is All.’ Therefore, by having 
this knowledge, the person whose soul (antahkarana) has been graced by the supreme descent of 
[the Lord’s] power (parasaktipdta), which occurs immediately after the balance of karmas 
(karmasamatda) produced by the experience of many births, attains the reality level of the Lord; 
with his knowledge that ‘Vasudeva is All’ this person is a great soul and one that is difficult to 
find. 


At present I do not have a convincing explanation for Abhinavagupta’s apparent support of the theory of 
karmasdmya in the GAS. Gnoli (1976: 48) solves the discrepancy by adding in parenthesis the words “as 
some say” (in Italian: “come vogliono alcuni’’), producing a translation that reads “by a descent of power, 
which [as some say] occurs...”. 

°° TA XIII.98-100ab 


vairdgyam bhogavairasyam dharmah ko’pi vivekitd | 
satsangah paramesdanapijadyabhyasanityata || 98 |l 
dpatpraptis tannirtksa dehe kificic ca laksanam | 
Sastraseva bhogasanghapirnata jndnamaisvaram l\I 99 || 
ityapeksyam yadisasya diisyametacca piirvavat | 


°°6 An alternative interpretation of the term nirzksd in this context could be “prognostication.” 
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God. What [other] things, such as the ones listed above (iti) are for God things to 
be dependent upon, these too are to be refuted along the same line.*”’ 


The previous line of reasoning Abhinavagupta is alluding to here is the one underlying 
his entire critique of the doctrines of karmasdmya and malaparipaka. It is the logical 
problem he has referred to in the previous stanza as the fault (disana) of “permanent and 
non-permanent cause or lack of cause” (nitya-anya-hetu-ahetu).* In other words, as 
Jayaratha clarifies in his commentary, if something—whatever one postulates as a 
necessary condition for saktipdta— does not have a cause, it either exists permanently or 
it never exists: in the first case Saktipdta should have taken place from the very beginning, 
while in the second case it should never arise. Similarly, if something has a cause, and 
this cause is permanent, it should always exist. If, on the contrary, something has a non- 
permanent cause, that cause too must be dependent on another cause, and the process 
would continue ad infinitum.” In addition to the fact that the postulation of a cause for 
divine grace leads to faulty results, Abhinavagupta also notes the “huge logical 


impossibility” (anupapattir ca bhuyast) that the Lord would depend on something else, 


°°” pairvavat: literally “like before.” 

°°8 See TA XIII.97: 
etendnye pi ye’peksyd tSecchayah prakalpitah | 
dhvastas te’pi hi nityanyahetvahetvadidisandt \l 97 \I 
“Also whatever other [causes] might be conjectured as [things] for God to be dependent upon, 
those too would be refuted [lit. ‘destroyed’] in this manner, because of the fault of permanent 
and non-permanent cause or lack of cause.” 


isecchayah] em. KSTS isecchayam. I followed Sanderson’s suggestion to emend the locative 
case into a genitive. 


°° Jayaratha ad XIII.97: 


tatra ahetutve nityam sattvam asattvam veti dosah | nityahetutve nityam sattvam eva | anitya- 
hetutve ca ko namayam anityo ‘nyo hetur iti tadanavadharanan na kincit siddhyed iti || 


In the case [something] lacks a cause, its existence or non-existence would have to be eternal. 
This is the logical fault. If it has a permanent cause, its existence is permanent. And, if there is a 
non-permanent cause, which is this other non-permanent cause [of this cause]? Therefore, since 
that cannot be determined, nothing can be established. 
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because this would undermine his autonomy and, ultimately, his lordship. °" 
Abhinavagupta’s statement is the result of his non-dualistic conceptualization of the 
universe, where nothing exists outside the all-encompassing Consciousness, Lord Siva, as 


I explain in the next section. 


3.4.2 The Nature of Siva: Bondage, Liberation, and the Problem of Partiality 


Quoting the Trikasdra,"' a non-dualist scriptural source, Abhinavagupta writes:°”” 


[Siva] by himself covers his own self—there is no doubt—through multiple 
realities (bhavasy’ having the nature of dharma, adharma [etc.] [in the whole 
cosmos] beginning with [the reality-level] of Avici* up to Siva. And, in exactly 
the same way, He himself uncovers himself through the multitude of his powers. 
The Lord of the gods binds and He himself liberates. He himself is the 
experiencer, He himself is the knower, He perceives things as himself.*'’ He 
himself is enjoyment and liberation, He is the goddess, He is the Lord, He is the 


[female mantra-deity of a] single syllable,*'° like the heat for the fire. 


In line with scriptural sources with a non-dualist doctrinal orientation, Abhinavagupta’s 


oe 


ontological view is that in this universe nothing exists outside of Siva: he is “an 


TA XII.100cd-10lab. See also Jayaratha ad loc: tad dhig idam ai$varyam yat svecchayaiva na kificid 
api kartum paryata iti “What fie is this lordship where he is not able to do anything by His own will?” (Vol. 
VIII, 68'*""4). 

>! This text has not survived. 

°? TA XIII.122-125ab: 


dharmadharmatmakair bhavair anekair vestayet svayam 
asandeham svam atmadnam avicyddisivantake \| 122 |l 

tadvac chaktisamithena sa eva tu vivestayet | 

svayam badhnati devesah svayam caiva vimuincati || 123 Il 

svayam bhokta svayam jiidtad svayam caivopalaksayet | 

svayam bhukti§ ca mukti§ ca svayam devi svayam prabhuh |l 124 |l 
svayam ekaksara caiva yathosma krsnavartmanah | 


°8 The text is referring to the Sankhya list of eight bhavas, four positives (dharma, jfidna, vairagya, and 
aisvarya) and four negatives, which are their opposites (adharma, ajiidna, avairagya or rdga and 
anaisvarya). 

°'4 Avici is in the lowest level of reality, that of the earth element (prthvi-tattva). 

>! Literally “he observes himself.” I followed Jayaratha’s interpretation, who writes: ata eva sarvam idam 
visvam svdtmamayatayaiva pasyed ityaha svayam eva upa samipe laksayed iti | “For this very reason he 
can see this entire universe as consisting of himself. He expresses this in the following phrase: ‘he himself 
sees things upa = samipe i.e. close to him [i.e. as identical to himself]’.” 
>! According to Jayaratha the text is referring to the goddess Para. 
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autonomous entity, consisting in Consciousness and light.”*’’ Out of this supreme 
freedom he manifests in the form of individual souls.’ This process of transformation 
into multiplicity, by which he hides his true nature, is his cosmic function of concealment, 
or tirobhdva, the opposite of grace, or anugraha. Therefore, according to non-dualist 
Saiva doctrine, individual souls are not ontologically separate from the Lord, because 
they are the result of Siva’s own act of self-binding.*" Out of the same supreme freedom 
and autonomy, he liberates himself, by attaining again his original, real, pure form.” 

In a monistic world-view, we see that divine grace is ultimately the act of the Lord 
gracing himself. This is the argument Abhinavagupta uses to eliminate the problem of 
partiality his dualist opponents raise. By assuming that there are separate souls, the 
Saiddhantikas’s line of questioning is the following: if you maintain that the Lord 
bestows grace and liberates souls out of his will, without depending on any cause, then 
why would he do so only for certain individuals and not others? Does he love only certain 
people and hate others? In order not to be impartial he should either redeem all souls or 
no soul at all. However, Abhinavagupta argues, this objection cannot be raised because 
there are no souls separate from Siva.’ Expounding on the author’s line of defense, 


Jayaratha writes,” 


"TA XIII.103ab: svatantrah cidriipah prakasatma. 
*'S TA XIII.103 and 264. 
°° TA XIII.104. 
°° TA XIII.105 and 265. 
°I'TA XIII.106, with Jayaratha’s introduction: 
nanu yady evam tat kasmat kasmimScid eva pumsy asdv evam Gtmanam abhivyanakti, kim 
anyatra asya pradvesah ity asankam niravakdsayati | 
na vacyam tu katham nama kasmimScit pumsy asau tathd | 
na hi nadma pumdan kascid yasmin paryanuyujyate || 106 |l 
“If that is so, why is it that He manifests in this way only in some particular souls? Does He hate other 
people? 
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For in our system, no soul whatsoever exists which is separate from him, as is the 
case for systems such as the dualist, for which there could be the objection 
“either He should liberate all [souls] or He should not liberate any [soul].” For, to 
begin with (yavatd hi) it is God himself who, out of His own freedom, manifests 
as having a pure or impure nature, since His nature is precisely of such a kind. 


The “impure nature” the commentator refers to is the one Siva takes on when he wishes 
to conceal himself and contracts into multiple reality. 

While for the dualists the bond of Impurity is a material substance that covers the 
soul, for the non-dualists it is simply Siva’s state of contracted consciousness in the form 
of an individual soul (anutva), a condition of ignorance characterized by the belief in 
one’s own imperfection.’ Abhinavagupta notes that even in this limited sphere as an 
individual soul, Siva is still the agent, and therefore the cause, of another bond too, that of 
karman, as well as the one who experiences its fruits.°* Even though these bonds are 
caused by Siva they are still beginningless, Abhinavagupta argues, because Siva is 


eternal. 


One should not object: ‘how on earth is it that He [does] so [only] in certain 
souls?’ For there is not any soul with respect to which this could be objected.” 


°°? Jayaratha ad XIII.106: 


na hi asmaddarsane bhedavddivat tadatiriktah kascit puman nama sambhavet yatradyam 
paryanuyogah syat sarvan eva mocayatu ma va kafcid iti | yadvata hi deva evdsau svatantryat 
Suddhasuddhatmatay4a prathate yad asya tadr$am eva svam ripam iti \l 


°° TA IX.65-66ab. See also Sanderson 1992: 288-289. 

°°4' TA XIII.109cd-110ab and Jayaratha ad loc. 

°5 TA XIII.110cd-111ab and Jayaratha’s introduction ad loc. This theory—that Siva contracts and causes 
the bonds of mala and karman—seems to imply that, since these two bonds have a cause, they are not 
beginningless. As Jayaratha observes, this would contradict a main tenet agreed upon by all Saivas, i.e. that 
mala and karman (and samsdra, or transmigration) are beginningless (Jayaratha’s introduction ad $I. 
110cd). Abhinavagupta responds to this possible objection by saying that, although mala and karman have 
a cause—Siva’s desire to conceal himself—since this cause is beginningless, these bonds are also 
beginningless (TA XIII.110cd-11lab and Jayaratha ad loc). If this is the case, however, an opponent could 
raise the following objection: if both Siva and these bonds are without beginning, should they not be all 
equally so? Then why should we say that Siva is the cause of these bonds? (Jayaratha’s introduction ad 
112cd-113ab). In response to this potential objection Abhinavagupta states that Siva is the ultimate ground 
of everything, and nothing could exist without this “Siva nature.” TA XIII.112cd-113ab: 


visuddhasvaprakasatmasivaripataya vind || 112 || 
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3.4.3 Saktipata and the Role of Karma 


In Abhinavagupta’s view, because the bonds of Impurity (mala) and karman are part of 
the contracted nature of the individual soul, then they cannot also become the cause for 
the “loss of that nature” (svariipatahdni), that is, the cause for the removal of that state of 
contraction of the soul—a process that culminates in the individual’s identification with 
Siva.°*In other words, the fetters that bind a soul, Impurity and Karma, cannot bring 
about also its liberation. The Kashmiri author makes this statement alluding to the 
doctrine of the Saiva Siddhanta, whose view that saktipata depends on either the 
“ripening of mala” or the “balance of karmas” involves these bonds in the process 
leading to grace and liberation. In overt polemic with the Saiva Saiddhantikas, 
Abhinavagupta states that Siva alone brings about the liberation-bestowing type of 
Saktipata:”’ 


It is only pure, self-luminous Siva who is the cause of this [grace].°° And He is 
the one who, on account of His autonomous will alone, causes the manifestation 
of its various degrees. For those who do not desire fruits, [but liberation alone,] 


na kificid yujyate tena hetur atra mahesvarah | 


Without the state of being [something whose nature is] Siva, whose essence is pure self- 
luminosity, nothing is possible. Therefore with regard to this [mala] Siva is the cause. 


6 TA XIII.115cd-116ab. 
27 TA XIII.116cd-120ab: 


tena Suddhah svaprakasah Siva evatra kadranam |\ 116 |l 
sa ca svacchandyamatrena taratamyaprakasakah | 
kulajativapuskarmavayo ‘nusthadnasampadah \\ 117 \l 
anapeksya Sive bhaktih $aktipato ‘phalarthinam | 

ya phalarthitaya bhaktih sa karmddyam apeksate || 118 || 
tato ’tra syat phale bhedo ndpavarge tv asau tathda | 
bhogdpavargadvitayabhisandhatur api sphutam \l 119 |I 
pragbhage ‘peksate karma citratvan nottare punah | 


Since stanzas 116cd-118ab summarize Abhinavagupta’s view on Saktipdta and devotion, I used them in the 
Introduction, in the opening paragraph of this dissertation, as well as in chapter 1, subsection 1.2.3 
(“Abhinavagupta: Devotion as the Power of the Lord”). 

°°8 According to the commentator Jayaratha, Abhinavagupta here is referring to anugraha, grace—the 
cosmic function of Siva that brings about liberation. 
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Saktipata, which is devotion to Siva, is not dependent upon family lineage, birth, 
body, action, age, or behavior. 


This first part of the passage, however, refers only to what Abhinavagupta considers a 
higher level of Saktipdta—the case of the person who desires liberation alone (mumuksu). 
The next part of the passage refers instead to the person who desires both enjoyment, or 
“fruits,” and liberation (bubhuksu), who is the recipient of a lower degree of Saktipata, 
which is partly dependent on karma: 


But the devotion one has when desiring some fruit,” that [is a sign of a Saktipata 
which] depends on karma etc. For this reason, there should be a variety [of 
actions] with regard to the fruit, but not with regard to liberation.’ As for the 
one who aims at both enjoyment and liberation, clearly [Saktipdta] depends on 
karma for the former because of the variety [of enjoyments],*' but not for the 
latter. 


The author here is referring to the law of cause and effect according to which an action 
(karman)—both in its general meaning as behavior, and in its specific meaning as 
ritual—produces a corresponding result. Since liberation, the state of Siva, is not 
characterized by distinctions, it cannot be produced by a variety of causes, including a 
person’s given life circumstances, such as caste, physical appearance, or age, and conduct 
in daily life. In the case of “experience” (bhoga), however, there are various fruits 
(phala) one can attain—such as different kinds of supernatural powers or pleasures in 
various paradises—which are produced by different kinds of karma.°” This is why 


Abhinavagupta says that the saktipdta received by the enjoyment-seeker (bubhuksu) is 


°° Literally, “that devotion as somebody who desires the fruits depends on karma ete. ...” 

°°? Literally, “but there should not be this [variety] in the same way with regard to liberation.” 

°3! This sentence means that there is a variety of enjoyments depending on the variety of karmas. 

°° As Jayaratha points out in his commentary by quoting relevant passages from Tantraloka XXVI—the 
chapter where Abhinavagupta outlines the various post-initiatory observances (Sesavrttih)—the same 
principle applies to the observances to be performed after diksda: the bubhuksuh needs to perform specific 
ritual actions, while such restrictions do not apply to the mumuksuh. See TA XXVI.55cd-60ab. 
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both “dependent and independent”: for the enjoyment part it is dependent on karma, but 
for the liberation part it is independent of karma or any other cause.°”’ 

Since the Sanskrit term karma includes in its semantic field also what in English we 
commonly refer to as “religious practices,” such as worship, recitation of mantras, and 
meditation, Abhinavagupta makes an important distinction that allows him to preserve 
the role of religious practice in attaining liberation without invalidating his doctrine of 
Siva’s absolute autonomy. He differentiates between karman, or “ordinary action,” and 
kriya Sakti, Siva’s Power of Action, originating in his Will (iccha). While Siva’s Power 
of Action (kriyd Sakti) is what leads to the awareness of one’s true nature, karman is the 
activity that bestows a lower kind of experience (avaram bhogam), which actually 
conceals the true nature of the experiencer. 

Thus, in Abhinavagupta’s view, the pleasurable experiences of the enjoyment- 
seeker (bubhuksu)—including those that may be experienced in paradisiacal worlds —are 
comprised of this lower category of experience, produced by ordinary action (karman). 
Saiva religious practices, conversely, such as worship, mantra recitation, and meditation, 
ultimately are not just mere actions, based on individual will, but are expressions of 
Siva’s own Power of Action, originating in divine Will (ZSvarecchd). “Let us examine” — 
Abhinavagupta challenges his opponents—“why in the first place they become engaged 


in [practices] such as meditation on Siva ..., mantra repetition etc.” Abhinavagupta 


°33 See parallel passage in Tantrasara XI (119°°) bhogamoksobhayotsukasya bhoge karmapekso mokse tu 
tannirapeksah iti sapeksanirapeksah \\ 
TA XIII.360cd-361ab. See text and translation of the full passage in the footnote below. 
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then reasserts his basic argument that people engage in Saiva practices as a result of 
Siva’s grace, which amounts to say that Siva’s Will is the only cause. 

In this clever way Abhinavagupta can affirm the soteriological value of post- 
initiatory observances, and initiation itself, without invalidating his main tenet: that 
Siva’s grace is the only cause for liberation, the immersion (samdvesa) of the individual 
soul in Siva. In chapter 2 I have shown that in Abhinavagupta’s non-dualistic view, 
Siva’s grace is also the cause of devotion (bhakti) and of knowledge (jfidna), and that 
these three terms—jfdna, bhakti, and samdvesa—can function as synonyms. They all 
refer to the gnostic practice of progessive identification with Siva, which begins with 


Saktipdta and culminates in liberation. I explained how Abhinavagupta regards this 


°° This distinction between karman and kriyd Sakti occurs in the course of an argument Abhinavagupta 
makes to demonstrate that saktipdta is independent of both bonds karma and mdyd. He uses the example of 
higher soul-deities, such as Mantras, who are not under the influence of maya or karman and who receive 
Saktipata and attain the state of Siva at the end of their office (TA XIII.257cd-259ab). In the following 
stanzas Abhinavagupta anticipates a possible objection (TA XIII.259cd-263): 

nanu pijajapadhyadnasankardsevandadibhih \l 259 || 

te mantraditvam Gpannah katham karmdnapeksinah | 

maivam tathavidhottirnaSsivadhydnajapddisu \\ 260 ll 

pravrttir eva prathamam esam kasmdd vivicyatam | 

karmatatsdmyavairdgyamalapakdadi diisitam || 261 || 

i§varecchd nimittam cec chaktipataikahetutd | 

jJapadika kriyasaktir evettham na tu karma tat || 262 || 

karma tallokariidham hi yad bhogam avaram dadat | 

tirodhatte bhoktrripam samjndyam tu na no bharah \\ 263 |l 


“But—one may object—they have attained the state of Mantras etc. through worship, recitation 
[of mantras], meditation, devotion to Sankara and so forth. How [could you say that] they are 
independent from karma? It is not so. Let’s examine why in the first place they become engaged 
in [practices] such as meditation on Siva who is beyond such kinds of things (karma), repetition 
etc. Karma, the equality of karma, detachment, the ripening of mala etc. have been refuted [as 
possible causes]. If, [on the other hand], you say that the cause is the will of Siva, [then that is 
doing no more than saying that] Saktipdta is the only cause. Thus, such [activities] as recitation 
of mantras etc. are nothing but [Siva’s] power of action, they are not, however, [mere] karma. 
For what is known in the world as karma, is that which, bestowing lower enjoyment, conceals 
the true nature of the experiencer. But we don’t give weight to a term [1.e. the word karma].” 


As Abhinavagupta clarifies a couple of stanzas later (266-267ab), karman is a manifestation of Siva’s 
power of concealment, while kriydsakti is his power of grace, which brings about liberation. He bases his 
explanation on Spandakadrika I1I.16. I quote both passages in chapter 4, section 4.5 (“Grace Obscured: 
Saktipata in Non-Saiva Traditions and Unqualified Gurus”), fn. 720. 
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knowledge as being the means as well as the goal, and that the difference between the 
two is only a question of “degree.” This unfolding of knowledge can occur more or less 
gradually and more or less mediated by other means, depending on the degree of 


Saktipata, which is the focus of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Degrees of Grace and Degrees of Authority: 
Saiva Gurus and Classes of Initiates in 
Abhinavagupta’s Doctrine 


4.1 Introduction: Abhinavagupta’s Doctrine of the Nine Saktipata 


Central to Abhinavagupta’s formulation of Saktipdta is the idea that it manifests in 
different degrees (taratamya). He describes nine distinct types of Saktipdta, which vary 
according to intensity: Intense (tfvra), Moderate (madhya), and Mild (manda), each with 
three further subdivisions based on the same criterion.°** Accordingly, his classification of 
Siva’s Descent of Power into nine categories is as follows: Higher-Intense, Medium- 
Intense and Lower-Intense; Higher-Moderate, Medium-Moderate, and Lower-Moderate; 
Higher-Mild, Medium-Mild and Lower-Mild.*’ Theoretically, each of these nine 
categories is further divided threefold, bringing the number to twenty-seven,* and further 
threefold, ad infinitum. In his exposition, however, Abhinavagupta outlines the 
characteristics of the main nine types, and only alludes to further subdivisions. He also 
maps out a system according to which the various degrees of Saktipdta give rise, in 
descending order, to different types of gurus and disciples distinguished by the types of 


initiation they receive. All Saiva initiates—from the most powerful guru to the lowest 


°° TA XIII.129cd-130ab and Jayaratha ad loc. 

°37 The discussion on the nine degrees of Saktipdta stretches over 124 stanzas (TA XIII.129cd-254ab), about 
one third of the whole chapter. 

°38 Jayaratha ad TA XIII.132, p. 877> 
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kind of practitioner who only seeks mundane enjoyments—are thereby accounted for as 
vessels of Siva’s varying degrees of grace. 

One must raise the question of Abhinavagupta’s ultimate purpuse in propounding 
such a complex hierarchy. In this chapter I attempt to untangle what Abhinavagupta 
probably aimed at in the Tantrdloka, explore the typology he constructs, and evaluate his 
likely interlocutors in the social and religious landscape of the time. My analysis includes 
the author’s interpretation of the scriptural sources he uses in support of his arguments — 
in particular his exegesis of the Mdlintvijayottaratantra. While my task would have been 
impossible without Jayaratha’s commentary, I also point to the rare occasions where my 
interpretation of Abhinavagupta’s categories departs from that of the thirteenth century 
commentator. 

The idea that Saktipdta may occur in different degrees of strength, such as “mild” 
or “intense,” occurs in some earlier scriptural sources of the tradition, as well as in 
exegetical works preceding Abhinavagupta His doctrine, however, has no precedents 
with regard to many aspects: the number of categories involved, the detailed typology of 
gurus and disciples he connects with it, and the overall relevance it takes on in 
soteriology. At the end of his long exposition on the nine degrees of Saktipdta, 
Abhinavagupta himself, by declaring that the classification was revealed to him by his 
guru Sambhunatha, implicitly acknowledges that it has no explicit scriptural 
foundation.** What we do find in some early scriptural sources, however, is a 
classification in three categories—Intense, Moderate and Mild—without however a 


necessary correspondence to types of gurus or types of initiation. 


°°°'TA XTI.254ab: navadha Saktipdto’yam Sambhunathena varnitah: “These nine kinds of saktipata have 
been explained by Sambhunatha.” See also Sanderson 2007a: 314, fn. 269. 
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The Malinitvijayottaratantra, for example, the text on which Abhinavagupta 
claims to base the Tantrdloka,* refers to the three main degrees of Saktipdta in the 
course of its exposition of a high-level, rare kind of initiation, which bestows immediate 
results in terms of both liberation and supernatural powers.**' The context is that of a 
procedure within the initiation ritual called “the method of Siva’s hand,” whereby the 
guru gazes at the disciple’s arms and empowers them with Siva’s divine energy 
(rudraSakti). The teacher then leads the pupil through a series of rituals involving the 
movements of his hands, now infused by and presumably guided by Siva’s power.*” 
Based on these movements, the guru evaluates the degree of Saktipdta the disciple has 
received. The Malini says:*” 


On the basis of these movements [of the hands] the wise master (budhah mantrt) 
should examine [the intensity of] the Descent of Power—mild, intense etc.—on 
account of [these movements] being mild, intense etc. Therefore, the [disciple] 
who has gone through the method described* is called a “pledge-holder” 


(samayin).>*° 


9 TA 1.17 (trans. in Sanderson 1992: 292, fn. 44) 


na tad asttha yan na Srimdlinivijayottare | 
devadevena nirdistam svasabdendatha lingatah \l 17 \l 


“There is nothing in this [Tantraloka] which has not been taught by the God of gods in the 
Malinivijayottaratantra, either explicitly or by implication.” 


41 MIVT XI.1: 


athatah sampravaksyami diksam paramadurlabham | 
bhuktimuktikarim samyak sadyahpratyayakarikam \l 1 \\ 


*° MVT XI.17-26ab. In one of these rituals, for example, the guru through this power drives the disciple’s 
hands until they reach his head (22ab: taddhastau prerayec chaktya yavan miirdhdnta dgatau). 
“8 MVT XI.26cd-27: 


etesam cdlanan mantri Saktipdtam partksayet \| 26 || 
mandativrddibhedena mandativrddikan budhah | 
ity ayam samayi proktah samsthitoktena vartmand \\ 27 \l 


“The expression samsthitoktena vartmand is not syntactically clear to me. 

*S Wallis’s problematic interpretation of this passage (2008: 264) is what leads him to state that Abhinava- 
gupta’s classification of Saktipdta in nine categories is drawn from the MVT (2008: 274). He translates the 
above one and a half stanza as: 


“Because of the loosening of these (bonds), the Mantra-master (i.e. the guru) may verify the 
Descent of Power (that the disciple has received). He is awakened due to (a Descent of Power 
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Thus the Mdlinivijayottaratantra only refers to Saktipdta as being “mild, intense etc.,” 
where the word “etcetera” (adi) presumably stands for the intermediate (madhya) range 
between these two degrees, which I translate as “moderate.” It makes no reference 
whatsoever to a classification in nine types.’° References to different degrees of Saktipdta 
are also found in other early scriptural sources, but they are made almost in passing, and 
without a systematic explanation of their relevance, or even of a division of three kinds, 
not to mention a division in nine kinds.>*’ 

In addition to Sambunatha, Abhinavagupta attempts to ascribe the theory of 
Saktipdta in degrees to another guru of his lineage, Utpaladeva. Although the latter never 
refers to specific distinctions in the Descent of Power as “mild” and “intense,” 
Abhinavagupta uses his exegetical skills to read an allusion to different levels of intensity 
in a hymn of Utpaladeva’s Sivastotravalt, a collection of devotional songs:** 


And also our guru’s guru, the revered Utpaladeva, said: “Oh Lord, at the time of 
Saktipdta you never do the appropriate (prdpta) examination. Today what has 
occurred for me [i.e. what is wrong with me], for which you [still] delay in the 
process of manifesting yourself?” With the words “ever” and “appropriate” 
[Utpaladeva] expressed the independence, the difficulty in obtaining it, and the 


of) mild, intense, and (medium) (grades), (multiplied) by the sub-divisions of mild, intense, and 
(medium). Thus he has become an ‘ordinary initiate’ (samay7) in the manner described.” 


*°T will show in the next section how Abhinavagupta forces his interpretation of another passage of this 
text to suggest that it teaches the three degrees of Intense saktipdta. 

7” Kirana 1.21, for example only mentions “intense” saktipdta in a context where the text appears to refer 
to aktipata in general. To my knowledge there are no references to degrees of Saktipdta in the Mrgendra 
(Only Narayanakantha’s Mrgendravrtti refers to “intense” Saktipdta ad MrT, KP, VIII.144cd-145ab quoted 
in fn. 660. Somasambhupaddhati 1.1.6 (samayadiksavidhih) also mentions ftivrasaktipata. 

“8 TA XIII.290-293ab: 


Sriman utpaladevas capy asmadkam paramo guruh | 
Saktipdtasamaye vicdranam praptam tSa na karosi karhicit || 290 | 
adya mam prati kim Ggatam yatah svaprakasanavidhau vilambase | 
karhicitpraptaSabdabhyam anapeksitvam iicivan || 291 |l 
durlabhatvam ardgitvam Saktipdtavidhau vibhoh | 

aparardhena tasyaiva $aktipatasya citratam || 292 || 
vyavadhadnaciraksiprabhedddyair upavarnitaih | 
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lack of favoritism of the Lord in the process of Saktipdta. In the latter half of the 
same [verse] [Utpaladeva has expressed] Saktipdta’s variety with distinctions 
such as a long or short interval, alluded to [in the verse]. 


The hymn (Sivastotravali XIII.11) portrays the pangs a devotee feels on account of the 
absence, or lack of manifestation, of the Lord. Abhinavagupta may be correct in 
interpreting the reference to the fact that the Lord does not examine the worthiness of a 
person before granting grace as a statement by Utpaladeva on the “randomness” of 
Saktipdta—that is, that it is not dependent on the merits of the recipients. However, to 
infer that the author alludes to a variety of degrees of Saktipdta when he mentions that the 
Lord delays in manifesting himself seems an exegetical leap. 

The fact that the doctrine of Saktipdta manifesting in nine degrees of intensity 
lacks scriptural foundation raises the question of what agenda its author sought to serve in 
propounding it. With this in mind I examine Abhinavagupta’s description of the various 
levels of Saktipdta in Tantrdloka XIII. 

We can gain insight into Abhinavagupta’s doctrinal concerns in this chapter 
merely by considering the unequal space he devotes to the different types of Saktipdata: he 
devotes 110 stanzas to the three levels of Intense Saktipdta; five stanzas to the three levels 
of Moderate saktipdta; and one stanza to Mild Ssaktipdta, summarizing in one sentence the 
criterion that determines its further subdivisions. Given that the Intense Descent of Power 
in its variations is received mainly by those who become gurus, I suggest that one of 
Abhinavagupta’s main purposes for propounding his doctrine of “grace in degrees” is to 
provide a theoretical foundation for his hierarchical classification of Saiva teachers or 


“officiants” (@carya). In fact, after the initial discussion on the causes of grace and the 
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philosophical dispute with the Saiva Siddhanta, which I discussed earlier, Tantrdloka 
XIII becomes as much a chapter on the Saiva guru as on Saktipata. 

“Moderate” and “Mild” Saktipdta in different degrees, conversely, result in 
various kinds of ordinary initiates who do not become spiritual teachers. They constitute 
the vast majority of Saiva practitioners, who attain liberation only after death, with or 
without also attaining supernatural powers and enjoyments in paradisiacal realms. To 
these two categories and their subdivisions, however—six of the nine types in his 
classification—the author reserves only a few stanzas.” This should not be surprising 
since Abhinavagupta regards these lower degrees of grace as “inferior” (apara) kinds of 
Saktipdta. At the end of his exposition in fact he reduces the nine categories to two 
essential ones, a “superior” and an “inferior.” He writes,°° 


These nine kinds of Saktipdta have been explained by Sambhunatha. Here the 
following should be understood as the essence. The superior Saktipdta is the 
shining forth of the Self which is full consciousness, without distinction, [and] 
the inferior saktipdta, although it is of that kind, is characterized by the 
distinction of [there being some] portion of experience (bhogamsSa). This [too], at 
the end, grants identity with Siva. 


The superior (parama) Saktipdta bestows immediately liberating knowledge, which 
Abhinavagupta describes as the “shining forth of the Self’ as full, undifferentiated 
Consciousness. This grace is the kind received by those bound to become liberated while 
still alive (GZvanmukta, which includes gurus), that is, the majority of cases within Intense 


Saktipdta. On the other hand, Abhinavagupta describes the inferior (apara) type of 


> Five for the Moderate and one for the Mild, as I mentioned earlier. 
3° Tantraloka XMI1.254-256ab: 


navadhda Saktipdto ‘yam Sambhundathena varnitah | 
idam sadram tha jneyam paripirnacidatmanah \\ 254 Il 
prakdsah paramah Saktipdto ‘vacchedavarjitah | 
tathavidho ‘pi bhogamSdavacchedenopalaksitah || 255 || 
aparah saktipadto ‘sau paryante sivatapradah | 
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Saktipadta as the type that grants liberation only after some experience, whether in this 
world or other, supernatural realms. The latter category includes the majority of disciples, 
recipients of Moderate and Mild forms of Saktipdta, who attain liberation only after death. 

In the Pardtrisikdvivarana Abhinavagupta describes “supreme” (para) Saktipata 
as the kind that grants liberation in this life, precisely the experience of the Self as full, 
undifferentiated consciousness mentioned in the previous passage from the Tantrdloka.' 
He also describes it as the saktipdta that grants knowledge without requiring further 
yogic practice or even ritual initiation—that is, intuitive knowledge. As I will explain 
later, this particular degree of Saktipdta is Medium-Intense, the category to which he 
devotes most of his attention. Essentially, the superior saktipdta corresponds to the 


various degrees in the Intense range, and the inferior to all the others. 


5! Paratrisikavivarana, KSTS, Vol XVIII, 173-18°. 
°°? Paratrisikavivarana, KSTS, Vol XVIII, 251°- 252* (my translation): 


adrstamandalo ‘py evam yah kaScid vetti tattvatah | 

sa siddhibhag bhaven nityamsa yogi sa ca diksitah |\ 18 ll 
mandalam devatacakram apasyann apy apraptamelako ‘pi caryanisatanahathadind, mandalani 
Sartranddicakradnucakrariipadni yogdbhydsendsaksat kurvann api,  trisiilabjadimandalam 
adrstvapi | natra mandalddidiksopayogah | evam eva kaSscit parasaktipdtanugrhito vetti yah 
“etaj jnanam eva hi diksd kdnyatra diksd,” ata eva evam janan vibhund bhairavabhattarakena 
dtksitah...| 

“Anyone who understands this truly, even though he has not seen the mandala 

[ie. has not received initiation], always attains supernatural powers, he is 

perfected in yoga and he is [a true] initiate.” 


[There are three meanings of the word mandala, or sacred diagram]: 1) mandala as the circle of 
goddesses: even if one has not seen it, i.e. has not attained a meeting [with them] through 
observances, night wanderings, violent [unions] etc. 2) mandalas as the main and secondary 
cakras of the subtle body channels: even if one has not had direct experience of these through 
the practice of yoga; 3) mandala as the diagram of trident, lotuses etc.: even if one has not seen 
this. Here there is no use for ritual initiation with sacred diagrams etc. The one who, favored by 
a supreme Saktipdta, knows precisely this, ‘initiation is nothing but this very knowledge; what 
other initiation is [required] in this case?’ For this very reason, knowing in this way, he is 
initiated by the all-pervading venerable Bhairava.” 


Abhinavagupta quotes this same stanza (Paratrisikd 18) ad TA XIII.152ab-153cd to support his argument 
that ritual initiation is not necessary for those who have a firm intuitive knowledge due to intense saktipdta. 


TABLE 4.1: The Nine Degrees of Saktipdta according to Abhinavagupta 
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INTENSE 
(TIVRA) 


MODERATE 
(MADHYA) 


MILD 
(MANDA) 


Higher-Intense 
(tivra-tivra) 


Medium-Intense 
(madhya-tivra) 


Lower-Intense 
(manda-tivra) 


Higher-Moderate 
(tivra-madhya) 


Medium-Moderate 
(madhya-madhya) 


Lower-Moderate 
(manda-madhya) 


Higher-Mild 
(tivra-manda) 


Medium-Mild 
(madhya-manda) 


Lower-Mild 
(manda-manda) 


4.2 Intense Saktipata: A Typology of Saiva Gurus 


4.2.1 Abhinavagupta’s Interpretation of the Malinivijayottaratantra 


Abhinavagupta claims that his exposition of the three degrees of Intense Saktipdta is 


based on a passage of the Madlintvijayottaratantra where Lord Siva presumably conveyed 


these teachings in a veiled manner.** The passage in question is the following: ** 


Thus at some moment, as a result of his suitability [to receive this knowledge], 
this power of Siva, which is quiescent and bestows the fruit of liberation, comes 
into contact with that soul.*** As a result of the connection with that [power of 
Siva], some rare individuals then achieve liberation at that very moment. For 
another person the unity with ignorance ceases. Infused by the power of Rudra, 
feeling the desire to go to a true guru under the influence of the will of Siva, he is 
led [to him] in order to attain enjoyment and liberation. Having propitiated him, 


33 TA XIII 199ab. 


°4 MVT I1.42-45, quoted ad TA XIII.199cd-203: 


evam asyatmanah kale kasmims cid yogyatavasat | 
Saivi sambadhyate Saktih Santa muktiphalaprada \\ 42 | 
tatsambandhat tatah kaScit tatksandd apavrjyate | 
ajiianena sahaikatvam kasyacid vinivartate \\ 43 |l 
rudrasaktisamavistah sa yiydsuh Sivecchaya | 


bhuktimuktiprasiddhyartham niyate sadgurum prati |l 44 |l 


tam Grddhya tatas tustad diksam dGsddya sankarim | 
tatksandd vopabhogdd va dehapdate Sivam vrajet \l 45 |I 


°°57 discuss MVT I.42, and Abhinavagupta’s interpretation of it, in the next subsection (4.2.2, “Higher- 


Intense Saktipdta’). See also fn. 573. 
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he receives the Saiva initiation from him, when [the guru is] satisfied. And then 
he will attain Sivahood either immediately or after further experience at death. 


The natural reading of this passage is relatively straightforward. It describes two cases of 
Saktipdta: the first (rare) case is the individual who achieves instant liberation without 
needing a guru; and the second case is the person in whom this infusion of Siva’s power 
arouses the desire to seek initiation from a guru, as a result of which he may achieve 
liberation either immediately, while still living, or after death. Abhinavagupta, instead, 
wants to read three different cases into the passage, and to associate them with the three 
degrees of Intense Saktipdta he has in mind. In order to do this, however, he breaks the 
syntax in the middle of a pdda, a verse quarter (44b), in a very unnatural way.*° 

Thus, in Abhinavagupta’s interpretation, the person who comes in contact with 
the quiescent power of Siva is “infused with the great power, i.e. the Higher-Intense,”*” 
and becomes liberated right away (by dying); the one who is “infused by the power of 
Rudra” is the case of Medium-Intense Saktipdta, that of the “spontaneously perfected” 
guru, for whom ignorance ceases as a result of intuitive knowledge; and the person who, 
impelled by Siva’s will, seeks the help of a guru is a recipient of Lower-Intense Saktipata. 
For the most part, they too eventually attain realization in this life. Since Abhinavagupta 
classifies those ordinary disciples who become liberated at death as recipients of degrees 
of grace below Intense (i.e., Moderate and Mild in their variations), he skillfully 
interprets the sentence of the Malini “he attains liberation at death” as a special case of 


Lower-Intense Saktipdta, that of a dying person who receives an instantly liberating 


55° See TABLE 4.2 at the end of this section. 
57 See TA XIII. 21 lcd: tivrattvramahasaktisamavistah sa sidhyati |l 
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initiation. I will analyze in detail below these three levels of Intense Saktipdta and show 


how Abhinavagupta uses the words of this authoritative tantra to validate his view. 


TABLE 4.2: Abhinavagupta’s Interpretation of Intense Saktipata in MVT 1.42-45 


MVT I.42-45 quoted by Abhinavagupta in TA XIII.199cd-203 


and interpreted in TA XIII.204-218°* 


1) Higher-intense 


evam asyatmanah kale kasmimscid yogyatavasat | 
Saivt sambadhyate Saktih Santa muktiphalaprada \\ 42 |\ 
yatsambandhat tatah kaSscit tatksandd apavryjyate | 


2) Medium-intense 


ajnanena sahaikatvam kasyacid vinivartate || 43 
rudrasaktisamavistah sa°”? 


3) Lower-intense 


yiyasuh sivecchaya | 
bhuktimuktiprasiddhyartham nityate sadgurum prati \| 44 ll 
tam aradhya tatas tustad diksam asddya sankarim | 
tatksanad vopabhogad va dehapate™ Ssivam vrajet || 45 ll 


1) Higher-intense 


Thus at some moment, as a result of his suitability [to 
receive this knowledge], this power of Siva, which is 
quiescent and bestows the fruit of liberation, comes into 
contact with that soul. As a result of the connection with 
that [quiescent power of Siva], some rare individuals 
then achieve liberation at that very moment. 


2) Medium-intense 


For another person the unity with ignorance ceases. 
He is one who is infused by the power of Rudra. 


3) Lower-intense 


Feeling the desire to go [to a true guru] under the 
influence of the will of Siva, he is led to a true guru in 
order to attain enjoyment and liberation. Having 
propitiated him, he receives the Saiva initiation from 
him, when satisfied. And then he will attain Sivahood 
either immediately or at death after further experience. 


°°8T analyze the interpretation of MVT I.42-45 Abhinavagupta proposes in TA XIII.204-218 in the sections 
below devoted to Higher-Intense (4.2.2), Medium-Intense (4.2.3) and Lower-Intense Saktipdta (4.2.6). 


39 TA XTII.217: 


sa ityanto grantha esa dvitiyavisayah sphutam | 


anyas tu mandativrakhyaSsaktipatavidhim prati \\ 217 \l 


sphutam | em. Sanderson (personal communication, 11/29/2007); sphutah ed. KSTS. 


“The section of this text ending with [the word] ‘sa’ is clearly referring to the second topic [1.e. 
Medium-Intense Saktipdta], but the rest [of the text refers] to the process of the Saktipdta called 


Lower-Intense.” 


°° Abhinavagupta interprets the locative dehapdte as an ablative (dehapatat). Thus, he paraphrases the last 
pada of the Malini he quotes ad XIII.203d as dehapdtdc chivam vrajet. 
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4.2.2 Higher-Intense Saktipata 


“Thus at some moment, as a result of his suitability 
[to receive this knowledge], this power of Siva, 
which is quiescent and bestows the fruit of 
liberation, comes into contact with that soul. As a 
result of the connection with that [quiescent power 
of Siva], some rare individuals then achieve 
liberation at that very moment.” 


(Madlinivijayottaratantra 1.42-43ab) **' 


Of the one hundred and ten stanzas devoted to Intense saktipdta, Abhinavagupta reserves 
only a few stanzas for this Higher-Intense kind—a single stanza in the course of his 
independent exposition,” and a few others during his commentary on the section of the 
Malinivijayottara passage that he connects with this particular degree.’ In the single 
stanza, which begins his nine-fold classification, he writes, 


The Higher-Intense Descent of Power bestows liberation automatically (svayam) 
through death, at that same moment [in which Saktipdta occurs] or at another 
time, depending on its degree of intensity. 


Thus, this saktipdta is so intense that it causes death in the rare person who receives it, 
and, through this death, it grants liberation. Even this kind of saktipdta has a range of 
intensity within it, which determines the span of time a person remains alive after 
receiving it: death occurs immediately after the Descent of Power in the highest level of 
Higher-Intense (tivra-tivra-tivra) Saktipdta; after a little time, in the medium range of 


Higher-Intense (madhya-tivra-tivra); or after a longer time, in the milder case of Higher- 


°°! This passage is quoted ad TA XIII.199cd-200. 

°° Two half-stanzas, TA XIII.130cd-131ab. 

°° TA XIII.204-211. This means that the major part of the discussion on the nine degrees of Saktipata 
focuses on only two of them: Medium-Intense and Lower-Intense, precisely the kind of grace that leads to 
the state of liberation in this body, thus making its recipient fit to become an authoritative Saiva guru. 

° TA XIII.130cd-13 Lab: 


tivrativrah saktipdto dehapdtavasat svayam \| 
moksapradas tadaivanyakdle va tadratamyatah | 
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Intense (manda-tivra-tivra). As Jayaratha notes in his commentary, this suggests that 
each of the nine categories is further divided threefold, bringing the total number to 
twenty-seven.” 

The term svayam “by itself’ (or “automatically”) refers to the fact that after 
receiving this degree of Saktipdta the practitioner does not need to go to a guru or to 
perform any practice in order to achieve liberation. Abhinavagupta uses the expression in 
a similar way to introduce the next lower degree of Saktipdta (Medium-Intense), as a 
result of which the recipient attains knowledge “by himself alone” (svayam eva), without 
relying on a guru. In his commentary, however, Jayaratha curiously specifies that the 
term svayam refers to the fact that this degree of Saktipdta can liberate “without the well- 
known cause which is death.” °°’ This interpretation seems rather odd, since 
Abhinavagupta says explicitly that Higher-Intense Saktipdta liberates “through death” 
(dehapdtavasat).° One possible explanation for Jayaratha’s statement is that, although 
Higher-Intense saktipdta causes one to achieve liberation only after leaving the body, it is 
Saktipdta itself that causes this death, rather than a “natural” death causing liberation or 
providing the condition for it. According to mainstream Saiva doctrine— propounded by 
the Saiva Siddhanta—liberation can be attained only at death, even if the practitioner 
performs all the prescribed post-initiatory practices. This is also the general 


understanding among followers of non-dual Saivism. Texts that admit the possibility of 


°° TA XIII.131ab and Jayaratha ad loc. 

°° See TA XIII.131cd-132ab quoted at the beginning of the next subsection, 4.2.3 (“Medium-Intense 
Saktipata: Intuitive Knowledge and the Spontaneously Perfected Guru”). Sanskrit text in fn. 581. 

°°7 Jayaratha ad 130d (Vol. VIII, 187'). He glosses the word svayam, which means “automatically,” “by 
itself’: svayam iti prasiddhadehapGtanimittam antarenety arthah “The meaning of the term svayam is 
‘without the well-known cause which is death’.” “Well known” because, as I explain above, most Saiva 
texts maintain that the initiate attains liberation at death, and not before. 

°° Similarly, in the Tantrasara he uses the expression “at death” (dehapdte). 
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liberation in this life, or jfvanmukti, consider it to be rare.*” In Abhinavagupta’s 
classification, only those who receive Medium- and Lower-Intense saktipdta have the 
privilege, as I will discuss below, to become jivanmukta, or “living liberated.” 

Another possible explanation for Jayaratha’s statement that this degree of 
Saktipdta can liberate “without the well-known cause which is death” might be that 
Abhinavagupta’s treatment of the topic later in the chapter—in the section where he 
claims to be expounding the veiled teachings of the Malini on Saktipdta—is not 
completely consistent with the description above in terms of liberation occurring through 
death. This inconsistency may reflect the fact that in explicating the tantra, 
Abhinavagupta needs to conform at least to the words, if not to the meaning, of the text 
on which he is commenting. 

The first stanza of the Malini passage that Abhinavagupta quotes, which he 
associates with the Higher-Intense degree, describes the occurrence of Saktipdta in terms 
that are more reminiscent of Saiddhantika exegesis than of Abhinavagupta’s own view. 


Thus at some moment (kdle kasmimScid), as a result of his 
suitability (yogyatd) [to receive this knowledge], this power of 
Siva, which is quiescent and bestows the fruit of liberation, comes 
into contact with that soul.*” 
The references to a specific moment in time, as well as to the “suitability” (yvogyatda) of 


the soul, may allude to the existence of certain prerequisites for grace, as opposed to 


grace occurring from Siva’s autonomous will.’ Abhinavagupta dispels any possible 


°® This is precisely what MVT I.43ab states. 

° MVT I.42 quoted at the beginning of this section on Higher-Intense saktipdta. 

°7! Goodall (1998: xxxv, fn. 80) even suggests that there is a remote possibility that yogyata in MVT 1:42 
alludes to the “ripening of the Impurity,” or malaparipdka, based on the fact that Ramakantha uses this 
term in the Kiranavrttih ad 4:5. 
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ambiguity by glossing the Sanskrit word for “time” (kala) as the arising of self-reflection 


573 


),°”? within a non-dualistic framework: 


(kalana 


The meaning of this [passage] is the following: a “certain time” (kdla) referred to 
here is nothing but a certain activity (kaland) of the soul, consisting in being 
aware with respect to one’s own nature. The “competence” (yogyatd) here means 
being worthy of that union, which is identity with Siva. 


Also, since he is claiming that the Madlznz in this stanza teaches Higher-Intense saktipdta, 
he does not describe it as the ordinary event whereby a person is touched by Siva’s grace 
and then experiences the arising of devotion and seeks initiation by a guru. Rather, he is 
alluding to the complete experience of samdvesa, immersion in, and identity with, Siva. 
This full manifestation of Consciousness is free and not subject to any limitation, 
including time. Thus Abhinavagupta continues:°” 


The objection “Why was it not also that way formerly? [i.e. why should this not 
have occurred earlier?] Why just at that very moment?” is not appropriate. For 
there is no time [for Consciousness] apart from [its autonomous] manifestation in 
this way or that. Let [us accept that] the power of time unfolds in this kind of 
form [i.e. in past, present and future], out of its own independence, but that 
[power of time] cannot be [used] for refutation (paryanuyuktyai). This is taught 
as the glory of Siva himself. But surely [one may object that] this power of Siva 


° Abhinavagupta derives the term kaland from the root kal, and then interprets it as referring to jianam 
(knowledge), one of the meanings listed under the root kal in the dhatupdatha (a traditional compilation of 
Sanskrit roots attributed to Panini). I am grateful to Alexis Sanderson for pointing this out to me. 

> TA XIII 204-205ab: 


asyartha Gtmanah kacit kalanamarsanatmika | 
svam riipam prati ya saiva ko’pi kala ihoditah \| 204 Il 
yogyata Sivatadatmyayogdarhatvam ihocyate | 

°™ TA XIII 205cd-208: 


purvam kim na tathaé kasmat tadaiveti na sangatam |\| 205 || 

tathabhadsanam ujjhitva na hi kalo’ sti kascana | 

svatantryat tu tathabhase kdlasaktir vijrmbhatam \\ 206 ll 

na tu paryanuyuktyai sd Sive tanmahimoditd | 

nanu Saivi sadasaktih sambaddhaivatmabhih sthita || 207 |l 

satyam sdcchddandtmd tu santa tv esa svariipadrk | 

ksobho hi bheda evaikyam prasamas tanmayi tatah || 208 || 

207c. sadasaktih | em. Alexis Sanderson (personal commuication 11/26/2007); mahdsaktih ed. 
KSTS. This reading is also strongly suggested by Jayaratha’s expression sadaivaisadm in the 
introduction (avataranika) to this passage. 
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[i.e. the power of temporality] is always connected with souls. True, [I would 
reply], but that [aspect of Siva’s power] has the nature of self-concealment, while 
this quiescent [power] [i.e. the power which brings about liberation] is direct 
perception of one’s own nature. For excitation is nothing but plurality, [and] 
quiescence is oneness. Therefore [this power] consists of both of those. 


In other words, Consciousness is not subject to time. However, through its own power of 
temporality it can manifest itself in a temporally differentiated manner. The fact that we 
experience phenomena as past, present and future cannot be taken as grounds to deny this 
truth and impart plurality to this all-encompassing Consciousness.*” This is actually its 
greatness —or, as Abhinavagupta explains it—“the glory of Siva,” and not his limitation. 
Siva’s ability to project himself as a plurality of phenomena qualified by time, space, and 
form is part of his power of concealment. Conversely, his manifestation as 
undifferentiated reality is his “quiescent” (Santa) power. When souls are connected with 
this other power, they experience their identity with Siva. 

Abhinavagupta concludes his exposition of Higher-Intense Saktipdta by 
commenting on the other half-stanza of the Malinz he associates with this degree of grace, 
which reads:°”° 


As a result of the connection with that [quiescent 
power of Siva], some rare individuals then achieve 
liberation at that very moment. 


°7> See Jayaratha ad XIII.206-207ab: 


maydpade punas tatsvdtantrydd atitavartamanddyabhasanimittam vijrmbhatam nama kdlasaktih, 
parasmin prakaSe punas tadbhedam* Gdhdtum na samartha yatas tatspharamdatram evasdav ity 
uktam prdg bahusah | 

* °bhedam | em. Alexis Sanderson (personal communication, 11/26/2007); °abhedam ed. KSTS. 

“Let us accept that on the level of differentiated experience (mdydpade) there is manifest a 
power of temporalization which is the cause of phenomena appearing as past, present and so 
forth, by its own autonomy. But that [power] is not able to impart plurality into all- 
encompassing light itself, because it is nothing but the expansion of that [consciousness]. He has 
said this many times before.” 


576 MVT I.43ab. For Sanskrit text see TABLE 4.2. 
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While it is true that the Malini admits the case of an instantly liberating Saktipdta that 
does not require initiation, it does not mention death as a consequence of this saktipdta, 
nor as something occurring prior to liberation. Abhinavagupta, conversely, makes this 
idea—that the intensity of this Power is so strong that it causes death—the defining 
characteristic of Higher-Intense Saktipdta,” and therefore he inserts this idea into his 
commentary on the Malini. However, the commentary is inconsistent with another idea: 
that with this degree of Saktipdta, liberation occurs at death, and through this death. The 
exegesis of the above half-stanza reads:°”* 


When [the self] is connected with this quiescent [aspect], it dwells in the Sakti 
state. Having abandoned his state of contracted being, as a result of the intensity 
of that power, he becomes Siva. Even in this case [i.e. Higher-Intense saktipata], 
due to the gradation of intensity and so forth, the dropping of the body can occur 
soon or later on in time,” or he can become like a log of wood. One who is 
penetrated by this highest power, which [we call] Higher-Intense (fivra-tivra), 
having his awareness introverted [even] in the midst of all worldly activities, 
achieves self-realization. 


Not only does Abhinavagupta not mention death here as a precondition for liberation, he 
even suggests that this divine power is so strong that the person can attain the state of 
Siva even while performing ordinary activities, as opposed to yoga practices. I am 
inclined, however, to conclude that this is simply the result of a circumstantial adaptation 


to his “source text.” In fact in the Tantrasdra, a work that Abhinavagupta composed after 


°™7 See my reference to Jayaratha’s commentary ad TA.XIII.131 at the beginning of the net subsection 
(4.2.3) devoted to Medium-Intense Saktipata. 
STA XIII.209-211: 


at FS 


taya Santya tu sambaddhah sthitah Saktisvariipabhdak | 
tyaktanubhavo bhavati Sivas tacchaktidardhyatah || 209 I 
tatrdpi taratamyddivasdac chighracirdditah | 

dehapato bhaved asya yadva kasthaditulyata || 210 |l 
samastavyavahdresu pardacinitacetanah | 
tivrativramahdsaktisamavistah sa sidhyati \\ 211 ll 


°” Literally “soon, after a long time, etc. [i.e., everywhere in between].” 
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he wrote the Tantrdloka as a more accessible compendium of it, he reiterates the view 


that Higher-Intense Saktipdta causes liberation “at death.”°* 


4.2.3 Medium-Intense Saktipata: Intuitive Knowledge and the “Spontaneously 
Perfected” Guru 


“For another person the unity with ignorance ceases. 
He is one who is infused by the power of Rudra.” 
(Malinivijayottaratantra | 43cd-44a) 


The Medium-Intense degree of Saktipdta is the kind to which Abhinavagupta devotes 
most of his attention. In the very first stanza of this long section he outlines its essence, 
echoing the words of the Malinz:°*' 


With the medium-intense [Saktipdta], however, [the body does not cease, but] all 
ignorance ceases,” since he knows, by relying on himself alone, that he is [both] 
bondage and liberation. That is the great knowledge, born of intuition, which 
does not require either scriptures or teacher. 


The commentator Jayaratha explains that the word “however” (punar), which indicates a 
contrast, alludes to the fact that instead of a cessation of the body (i.e. death), as in the 
case of the Higher-Intense degree, Medium-Intense Saktipdta determines the cessation of 
ignorance, which is the cause of bondage.’ The fundamental characteristic of this degree 
of grace is that its recipient attains this knowledge “by himself alone” (svayam eva), 


without being taught by a guru or relying on the scriptures. Abhinavagupta implies here 


8° Tantrasadra XI, 120'?ed. KSTS. ... tatra utkrstativrat tadaiva dehapdate paramesata. 
81'TA XIII. 131cd-132: 


madhyativratpunah sarvam ajiianam vinivartate || 131 Il 
svayam eva yato vetti bandhamoksataydtmatam | 


tat pratibham mahdjndnam sastracaryanapeksi yat || 132 \l 
© The expression “all ignorance ceases” (sarvam ajndnam vinivartate) in this passage is a clear reference 
to Malintvijayottaratantra 1.43cd: ajidnena sahaikatvam... vinivartate “all unity with ignorance ceases,” 
which is part of the four stanzas from this text that Abhinavagupta quotes ad TA XIII199cd-203. 
°83 Jayaratha ad XIII.131 (TAV, Vol. VIII: 87°°). 
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that Medium-Intense Saktipdta brings about the spontaneous arising of intuitive 
knowledge (pratibhajndana or pratibha), without the help of external means. In his view 
this is the highest kind of knowledge, superior both to the knowledge acquired from the 
scriptures and to that learned from a teacher. 

According to Abhinavagupta this transcendent intuition is also the characteristic 
feature of the highest type of Saiva teacher, the “intuitive” guru (pratibhaguru), one who 
becomes realized through liberating insight alone, without initiation ritual.** The author 
of the Tantrdloka also defines such a teacher as “spontaneously perfected” (sadmsiddhika 
or samsiddha), precisely because he has received complete, liberating knowledge through 
Siva’s grace alone, without the aid of external means: ** 


So, evidently [we can conclude that] (tdvat), for some exceptional person this 
insight arises completely by itself. This person is called in the scriptures one who 
is spontaneously-perfected (sdmsiddhika), one who relies upon his own 
knowledge. As for what is stated in the Kiranatantra,* that [knowledge] comes 
from the guru, the scriptures and by itself, [one should know that] each 


8 See Tantrasara Xi: 
madhyativrat Sastrdcaryanapeksinah svapratyayasya pratibhajidnodayah yadudaye bdhya- 
samskaram vinaiva bhogdpavargapradah pratibho gurur ity ucyate | 
“Through Medium-Intense [Saktipdta], for someone who has spontaneous knowledge, without 
relying on scriptures and teacher, intuitive insight arises. When it arises, such a person, who is 
able to grant enjoyment and liberation without the external initiation ritual, is said to be an 
‘intuitive guru’.” 
8° TA IV .40cd-43ab: 


sa tavat kasyacit tarkah svata eva pravartate \\| 40 ll 

sa ca samsiddhikah Sastre proktah svapratyayatmakah | 
kiranadyam yad apy uktam gurutah Sastratah svatah \\ 41 ll 
tatrottarottaram mukhyam parvapirva updyakah | 

yasya svato’yam sattarkah sarvatraivadhikaravan \\ 42 | 
abhsiktah svasamvittidevibhir diksitas ca sah | 


°86 The reference to the Kiranatantra is found ad Kiranatantra VP IX.14ab (ed. by Vivanti 1975: 42) and it 
is the conclusion of the Lord’s reply to Garuda’s question, “How can the reality level of Siva be empty?” 
(Sivatattvam katham Stinyam) ad IX.la. 

Stinyam evamvidham jiieyam gurutah sastratah svatah | 

“Based on the [knowledge acquired] from the guru, from the scriptures and by one’s self, the 

[reality level of Siva] should be understood as empty in such a way.” 
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subsequent [kind of knowledge] is superior [to the previous], and each previous 
is the means [for the subsequent kind of knowledge]. He in whom this direct 
intuition arises spontaneously has authority on everything, he is consecrated, he 
is initiated by the goddesses of his own consciousness. 


Such a guru does not need the actual initiation ritual, because he is initiated by the 
“goddesses of his own consciousness,” his internal sense faculties through which he 
becomes aware of his Siva-identity.°*’ For this reason, Abhinavagupta also refers to this 
type of guru as “not created” or “natural” (akalpita).** His intuitive knowledge extends 
beyond what is commonly referred to as “spiritual” knowledge, the awareness of one’s 
identity with Siva. Rather, intuitive knowledge includes all domains of traditional 
knowledge, such as grammar, astrology, codes of law and conduct, and Tantric texts, 
because it bestows the ability to intuitively know the meaning of the scriptures.” 
Abhinavagupta acknowledges that such an individual in whom this insightful intuition 
arises completely by itself is quite rare. He is the recipient of the highest level of 
Medium-Intense Saktipdta, which is the strongest kind one can receive without dying 


shortly afterwards. 


°87In his commentary on this passage, Jayaratha explains that the goddesses of consciousness are the sense 
faculties causing a person to perceive his identity with Siva, the Knower (yah samvittaya indriyavrttayah ta 
eva... pramatraikatmyam abhidyotayantyo devyah). Abhinavagupta repeats this concept that the 
spontaneous guru is initiated by the goddesses in chapter XIII.140-142ab. See also Tantrasara IV, p. 23, 
(quoted in fn. 230 in chapter 2, subsection 2.3.1 (“Devotion in its Highest Degree: Liberation/Samdvesa’). 
tatra atidrdhaSsaktipataviddhasya svayam eva samsiddhikataya sattarka udeti yo ‘sau devibhih 
diksita iti ucyate anyasya Ggamakramena ityddi savistaram Saktipataprakasane vaksyamah | 
“For one who has been pierced by a very intense descent of [divine] power, correct knowledge 
of ultimate reality (sattarka) arises completely by itself, as a state of complete realization; he is 
called ‘one initiated by the goddesses.’ For the others [it arises] through scriptural study and 
other methods. We will speak of this in detail in our illustration on saktipdta.” 
88 TA IV.5 lab: 
akalpito gurur jneyah samsiddhika iti smrtah | 
See also TA IV 40cd-4 ab: 
sa tavat kasyacit tarkah svata eva pravartate \I 40 || 
sa ca samsiddhikah Sastre proktah svapratyayatmakah | 
°° TA XIII.134cd-135ab. 
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As in the case of Higher-Intense saktipdta, the Medium-Intense range is also 
divided by degrees, which give rise to different levels of intuitive gurus, depending on 
how firm or unsteady their intuitive knowledge is. The major part of Abhinavagupta’s 
discussion on Medium-Intense saktipdta is indeed focused on the nature of intuitive 
knowledge and on the characteristics of intuitive gurus, to which I devote a separate 
section below. Abhinavagupta writes,” 


Not any creature at all is devoid of that [intuitive ground] which is the root of 
scripture. Even if this is the case, nonetheless there is an infinity [of intuitive 
knowledge], which arises from [its] degree, namely stability or unsteadiness. 
Reasoning, scripture, teacher, philosophical debate, repeated practice etc. are 
required. For an [intuitive] knowledge that is unsteady can spontaneously 
become firm for some rare people. For others, [however, it can become firm] 
through reasoning etc., alone or not alone. In an intuitive [teacher], the less is his 
dependence upon other means, the better is that guru, one who has completely 
mastered knowledge. 


Thus, according to Abhinavagupta, all living beings have some kind of intuitive 
knowledge. The commentator Jayaratha explains that, at the lower level, this includes 
even animals, whose intuition—in their case their natural instincts—guides their daily 


behavior. In human beings this knowledge manifests in different degrees, ranging from 


5° TA XTII.135cd-138: 


yanmilam Sasanam tena na riktah ko ‘pi jantukah \\ 135 ll 
tatradpi taratamyottham dGnantyam dardhyakamprate | 

yuktih Sastram gurur vddo ‘bhydsa ityady apeksyate \| 136 || 
kampamdnam hi vijfianam svayam eva punar vrajet | 
kasyapi dardhyam anyasya yuktyddyaih kevaletaraih \\ 137 ll 
yatha yathad pardpeksatanavam pratibhe bhavet | 

tatha tatha gurur asau Srestho vijndnapdaragah |l 138 |l 


136d. apeksyate | em. Harunaga Isaacson (personal communication, April 2005); apeksate ed. 
KSTS. 
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very firm to very unsteady. Those whose intuitive knowledge wavers need to increase its 


steadiness through external means, such as scriptural study and religious practices.*”! 


4.2.4 Degrees of Intuitive Knowledge: The Typology of Gurus 


Since the degree of intuition is determined by the degree of Saktipdta, the firmer and least 
dependent on external means a guru’s knowledge is, the higher is his level.’ On this 
basis, Abhinavagupta classifies gurus into four main types. The highest teacher is one in 
whom a firm intuitive knowledge has arisen by itself, right after Saktipdta,** and without 
the support of any means, that is, the completely “not created” (akalpita) guru. This is the 
somewhat exceptional person the author refers to in one of the passages I quote earlier.’ 
The next best kind of guru is the one who has relied on himself alone, but who still needs 
the help of external means to make this knowledge firm:*” 


Therefore, [an intuitive guru] who has this devotion to the teachings of Siva is 
one initiated by the goddesses. This one too, according to the degrees of stability 
and instability [of his intuitive knowledge], should then perform his rituals of 
initiation and consecration by himself—through intense (gurutah)” ascetic vows, 
ascetic practices, mantra recitation etc. 


°*! See TA XIII.136cd, a half stanza in the passage above, and 142cd-143ab, which I quote at the beginning 
of the next subsection (4.2.1). For the Sanskrit text see fn. 595. 

°° See TA XIII.138cd, which is the last sentence of the passage quoted above. Therefore, Medium-Intense 
Saktipata is further divided into higher Medium-Intense, medium Medium-Intense, and lower Medium- 
Intense. See Jayaratha’s first few lines of commentary ad 142cd-143ab. 

°°? Abhinavagupta states that the cases of self-accomplished gurus whose intuitive knowledge is unsteady in 
the beginning and becomes firm spontaneously are extremely rare. Such cases would still fall within the 
first category of a completely “not created” guru. 

°° See TA IV.40cd, “So, evidently [we can conclude that] (tavat), for some exceptional person this insight 
arises completely by itself.” I quoted the complete passage in the previous subsection (4.2.3) when I 
introduced the spontaneously perfected guru. For Sanskrit text see fn. 585. 

°° TA XIII.142-143ab: 


devibhir diksitas tena sabhaktih Sivasdsane | 
drdhatakampratabhedaih so ‘pi svayam atha vratat \l 142 Il 
tapojapdder gurutah svasamskaram prakalpayet | 
°° Following Alexis Sanderson’s suggestion (personal communication, 10/18/2007), I chose the meaning 


“intense” for the Sanskrit term guru (143a: gurutah), as opposed to its other meaning as “teacher.” 
Abhinavagupta is talking here about the person who is initiated by himself, that is, by the “goddesses” of 
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Abhinavagupta refers to this guru as akalpita-kalpaka, or “not created [by another, but] 
who has created [himself]”: like the former—the purely akalpita—he has not been “made” 
teacher by someone else, that is, another guru; however, he has “made himself into” a 
teacher with the help of certain practices, such as meditation, mantra repetition, or ascetic 
vows: 


And that teacher who, although possessing that [intuitive] nature has become 
knowledgeable in the scriptures through meditative realization on the self 
(aGtmabhavanda), without relying on another [teacher], is called by the scriptures 
an akalpita-kalpaka. Of this one too there are many kinds, depending on whether 
his descent of power [lit. “means”] was intense, medium, mild etc. This wise one 
obtains the “not created” (akalpita), sublime consecration through meditative 
realization (bhdvand) or meditation, mantra repetition, dream, vow, sacrifice. 


Thus, even within the akalpita-kalpaka type exist various levels of gurus, depending on 
the intensity of the Saktipdta they received. As I mentioned earlier, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Medium-Intense degree of Saktipdta is that its recipients attain 
knowledge without relying on another teacher. Thus, both the akalpita and akalpita- 
kalpaka types of guru are cases of Medium-Intense Saktipdta: in the latter, however, 
some individual agency is also required for the attainment of complete and lasting 


knowledge. We must always keep in mind, however, that in Abhinavagupta’s view these 


his consciousness, not by the teacher. This, if we read gurutah as “from the teacher,” the meaning of the 
passage would become problematic. This interpretation is also supported by the fact that in chapter IV of 
the Tantraloka Abhinavagupta makes no mention of initiation by a guru for the akalpita-kalpaka type of 
teacher. See TA IV.51cd-53, which Jayaratha quotes in his commentary on this passage, and which I also 
quote in the next paragraph (Sanskrit text in footnote 597). 

°° TA IV.51cd-53, also quoted by Jayaratha ad TA XIII.142cd-143ab: 


yas tu tadriipabhag Gtmabhavandatah param vind \l 51 |I 
Sastravit sa guruh Sastre prokto ‘kalpitakalpakah | 
tasydpi bheda utkrstamadhyamanddadyupayatah \\ 52 \\ 
bhavandato ‘tha va dhyandj japat svapndd vratad dhuteh | 
prapnoti akalpitodaram abhisekam mahamatih || 53 || 
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means too—all forms of Saiva religious practices—are an expression of the grace of the 
supreme Lord, who is the ultimate agent.” 

Gurus who have acquired their knowledge with the help of other gurus, 
conversely, fall in the category of Lower-Intense Saktipdta, which I will discuss in the 
next section.” Abhinavagupta writes,°” 


Not everyones achieves self-realization (bhdsate)' in this way [i.e. through pure 
intuition], because they have a sense that they are dependent on others.’ They do 
not understand without the words of someone else, due to the weakness of their 
Saktipdta. 


What in this stanza he qualifies as “weak” Saktipdta in reality includes all degrees of 
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intensity below Medium-Intense. Abhinavagupta refers to such gurus as “made,” “created” 


(kalpita), or “ritually consecrated” (samskrta),°” alluding to the fact that they are initiated, 


°8 TA IV.55-57ab and Jayaratha ad loc: 


“Since He acts out of his own will, [the Lord] resorts to infinite means [of liberation], at times 
devotion, or ritual, gnosis, teaching of [Saiva] knowledge and [Saiva] religious life, mantra, or 
initiation. And Parameévara, the Lord of the entire universe, bestows grace on the transmigrating 
beings in multiple ways such as these.” 


Jayaratha’s commentary ad loc (section) 

“Although the [Lord’s] will alone is the cause for bestowing grace etc. [the text] mentions 
innumerable causes because, since there are different types of recipients of grace, he too resorts 
to various means [i.e. according to their respective mental disposition]. But in reality there is 
nothing else he depends upon other than his own will.” 


For the Sanskrit text and grammatical notes see the chapter 2, subsection 2.2.2 (“Practice and Means in 
Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy”) where I also quoted this passages. For the Sanskrit text see fn. 199. 

°° See TA XIII.218-22ab, which I quote at the beginning of the section on Lower-Intense saktipdta; see 
also the section of this chapter I devote to Abhinavagupta’s interpretation on the MVT, whereby whether 
one seeks a guru or not to attain full knowledge, is the distinguishing factor between Medium-Intense and 
Lower-Intense Ssaktipdta. 

°° TA XII1.161: 


paropajivitabuddhya sarva ittham na bhasate | 
taduktyda na vind vetti Saktipatasya mandyatah || 161 |l 


°°! Jayaratha glosses bhdsate as prakdSate, which literally means “becomes manifest, shines forth [as the 
self].” 

°° | iterally, “because of their awareness of their dependency (upajrvitd: the state of upajivin) on others.” 
3 The term samskrta, past participle of the root samskr, could also simply mean “made,” and thus could be 
used as synonymous with kalpita. It could also mean “perfected” and “trained,” both of which are 
appropriate in this case, since the samskrta guru is instructed and made perfect (siddha) by another teacher, 
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instructed, and consecrated as gurus by another teacher. As he does for the akalpita guru, 
Abhinavagupta establishes a hierarchy also in the case of the kalpita guru. Even though, 
by definition, all kalpita gurus have relied on another teacher, some of them may have 
acquired a portion of knowledge through their own intuition. He defines such teachers as 
“created-cum-not created” kalpita-akalpita, a higher level guru than the purely kalpita 
guru: 


Such a one [who has no intuitive knowledge], having propitiated with devotion 
the teacher by whatever means, then knows the teachings of the scriptures from 
the guru through the procedures of initiation. And after obtaining consecration, 
he becomes a “created” (kalpita) [teacher]. Although being [“created”] he is able 
to [bring about] the cessation of the stream of all fetters. One who, connected 
with the due procedures [of initiation, etc.] (yathakramayogena),*° [nonetheless] 
attains spontaneous (dkasmikam) knowledge in some scriptural matters, is 
“created-cum-non created” (kalpitakalpita).” The part of him which is “not 
created” (akalpita) is known as the most excellent, because excellence is 
determined by the degree of intensity of the portion of pure knowledge. 


Abhinavagupta considers the portion of intuitive knowledge as higher than the portion of 


knowledge acquired from a guru.*” Thus, as in the case of the akalpita-kalpaka, within 


in contrast to the “spontaneously perfected” or samsiddhika guru. I am inclined to think that Abhinavagupta 
has all these meanings in mind while using this term to characterize this type of person. 

6 See TA IV 70cd-73ab, which Jayaratha also quotes in his commentary ad XIII.139, the stanza translated 
in the next footnote: 


yena kendpy updyena gurum arddhya bhaktitah \\ 70 \\ 
taddiksakramayogena sdastrartham vetty asau tatah | 
abhisekam samasddya yo bhavet sa tu kalpitah \\ 71 \I 
sann apy aSesapasaughavinivartanakovidah | 

yo yathakramayogena kasmimScic chastravastuni || 72 \l 
dkasmikam vrajed bodham kalpitakalpito hi sah | 

tasya yo ‘kalpito bhagah sa tu Sresthatamah smrtah \l 73 \l 
utkarsah SuddhavidyamSataratamyakrto yatah | 
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°° Jayarata glosses yathakramayogena with yathdvastu (“as things are,” or “accurately,” “truly’”) is not 
very convincing convincing: it seems more likely that yathakramayogena should mean more or less the 
same thing as taddiksakramayogena above. 
°° See TA XIII.139: 

anyatah Siksitanantajndno ‘pi pratibhabalat | 

yad vetti tatra tatrdsya Sivata jydyasi ca sd \l 139 ll 
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the category of kalpita-akalpita too there are different levels of teachers, based on the 


amount of knowledge that has arisen in them spontaneously (Table 4.3): 


TABLE 4.3: Typology of Saiva Gurus 


TYPE OF GURU CHARACTERISTICS 


Received Medium-Intense Saktipata 
AKALPITA (not created) or SAMSIDDHA/ 


SAMSIDDHIKA (spontaneously perfected) or Does not require a guru for initiation, because 
PRATIBHA (intuitive) intuitive knowledge arises spontaneously. 
1. AKALPITA Has a firm intuitive knowledge and 


does not need any external means 


Highest level of Medium-Intense Sakipdta 


2. AKALPITA-KALPAKA His intuitive knowledge wavers; needs external 
means/practices to make intuitive knowledge firm 


Medium-to-lower level of Medium-Intense 
Saktipata 


Received Lower-Intense Sakipata 
KALPITA (created) or SAMSKRTA (initiated) 
Requires a guru for initiation 


3. KALPITA-AKALPITA Requires guru for some knowledge, but has some 
knowledge that is intuitive 


Higher to medium level of Lower-Intense 


4. KALPITA Receives all knowledge from another guru and from 
the scriptures 


Lower level of Lower-Intense 


Establishing a hierarchy of gurus for Abhinavagupta is not just a theoretical exercise but 
also has practical implications for the gurus’ authority to perform their functions. In his 
view, for instance, if a guru who has been ritually initiated finds himself in the proximity 


of a spontaneously perfected guru, the first would lose his authority (adhikara), that is, 


“Even one in whom infinite knowledge has been learnt from someone else, has the state of Siva 
with regard to whatever he knows through the power of intuition. And that [state of Siva] is 
superior.” 
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his qualification to act in his role as a teacher.’ I will return to the subject in a later 


section devoted to Abhinavagupta’s view on the hierarchy among Saiva gurus. 


4.2.5 The Question of Qualification of the Non-Initiated Officiant 


Abhinavagupta held that one may attain liberation through direct intuition alone, without 
ritual initiation, and even become a guru without receiving the formal consecration by a 
teacher to qualify for such a role. This teaching places him in radical opposition to 
mainstream Saivism, the dualist Saiva Siddhanta school. That tradition considered as 
legitimately empowered dcdryas, or teachers, only those who had gone through the 
institutional initiation and consecration rituals performed by a qualified officiant, one 
who in turn was himself publicly recognized by having gone through the same procedure. 
As Sanderson observes, 


. according to major Saiva scriptures and the school of Saiddhantika Saiva 
exegesis that flourished in Kashmir in the tenth century alongside the traditions 
of the Svacchanda, Netra, the Trika, and the Krama there can be no valid 
Saivism without ritual, since it was held that no person has the authority to adopt 
Saiva observances and study the scriptures unless he has gone through that 
ceremony [i.e. initiation], and that no person may be a Guru of the system with 
the right and duty to initiate others, teach the scriptures, and consecrate images 
unless he has been first initiated and then ritually consecrated to that office by his 
predecessor. Moreover, the ritual of initiation was considered not merely an 


°°’ TA IV.43cd-44ab. 
sa eva sarvacaryanam madhye mukhyah prakirtitah \\ 43 |l 
tatsamnidhdane ndnyesu kalpitesv adhikarita \\ 
“He [i.e. the akalpita or samsiddika guru] is known to be preeminent among all other teachers. 
In his presence, the other ‘made’ gurus (kalpita) do not have authority (adhikarita) [to perform 
the functions of their office, such as initiation].” 


Abhinavagupta reiterates that the spontaneously perfected guru has authority (adhikdra) over other gurus 
ad TA IV.74cd-76ab, which I will quote later. 
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unavoidable rite of passage into the practice in the religion but also as essential to 
the attainment of the liberation that is the religion’s goal.°” 


I discussed in an earlier chapter how, according to Saiva Siddhanta doctrine, initiation is 
a necessary means for liberation, since the impurity of the soul is conceived of as a 
material substance, removable only by ritual action. In Abhinavagupta’s view, on the 
contrary, correct knowledge by itself can be a direct means to liberation,” while 
initiation, ascetic observances and yogic practices are mainly for those incapable of 
achieving liberation by knowledge alone.*” 

Abhinavagupta was well aware that the spontaneously accomplished guru, 
completely self-made, might have raised issues of authority in the Saiva community. His 
dualist opponents, or indeed anyone within the Saiva tradition, might have questioned the 


qualification of such a person to perform the functions of an officiant, owing to the lack 


6°8 Sanderson 2007b: 114. 
9 See TA XV.9cd: 


samyagjndnasvabhava hi vidya saksdd vimocikd \l 9 |l 
*! See TA XV.1 lab: 
tatrasaktdas tu ye tesam diksacarydsamdadhayah | 
In direct polemic with the exponents of the Saiva Siddhanta, Abhinavagupta quotes a source from their own 
tradition, the Matanga KP, 1.2 (quoted again by Ramakantha ad Vidyapdda XXVI1.63), which supports his 
doctrine of initiation as one of the means to liberation, and not the only and necessary one. See TA XV.8: 
yesam adhyavasdayo ‘sti na vidyam praty asaktitah | 
sukhopadyam idam tesam vidhdnam uditam guroh \l 8 ll 


“This [initiation] ritual by the guru is taught to be an easy means for those who, due to their 
incapability, lack determination towards knowledge.” 


A statement such as this, however, represents an exception within the Saiva Siddhanta literature, even in its 
early scriptural sources. In his own commentary on the Matanga, Ramakantha, one of the foremost 
commentators on the dualist tradition, and a radical advocate for the indispensability of initiation, resorts to 
his exegetical skills to reverse the meaning of the stanza. With regard to this Godall (1998: 367, fn. 596) 
writes: 


“Ramakantha (Matangavrttih ad vidyapdda 26.63, p. 569) explains that what is actually meant is 
that for Saivas, those who realize that knowledge alone cannot remove mala and thus bring 
about liberation, as thinkers of other persuasions who do not know of the physical obstruction 
that is mala maintain, the Lord has taught this easy means called diksa: yesam moksahetutaya 
(em.; moksatuhetutaya Bhatt) jiidnam prati buddhir eva nasti, darsandntaradparidrsta- 
dravyatmakamalakhyabandhanivrttav uktanayena Saktyabhavdd iti yuktitah tesam Saivanam 
moksdya sukhopayam etad diksakhyam sadhanam uditam iti vaksya4mah.” 
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of objective criteria, namely the institutionalized ritual procedures that would normally 
empower a guru to hold office. For this reason, he devotes a sizeable number of stanzas 
in the section on Intense Saktipdta to validating the authority of these gurus. The doctrine 
of grace in degrees, which reserves for such intuitive gurus the highest level of saktipdta, 
provides a convenient way to legitimize them. Abhinavagupta states explicitly that these 
teachers are directly empowered by Siva himself: 

A [teacher] whose path is intuitive (prdatibha) does not require the series of 
initiatory stages—being [first] a “pledge-holder” (samayin) etc.—nor the 
consecration, nor the initiatory lineage and so on, nor the vow of the vidya 
mantras, because he is empowered by him, the first wise one, the great god [Siva]. 


The rituals of qualification are [performed] for the sake of attaining 
empowerment by him. But he has that [empowerment] spontaneously.°” 


As I mentioned earlier, the state of “pledge-holder” was the result of the preliminary 
initiation (samayadiksda), the basic rite of entrance into the esoteric Saiva community that 
qualified one for scriptural study and required observance of post-initiatory rules 
(samaya). This rite was a necessary pre-requisite for the initiation leading to liberation 
(nirvdnadiksd), also referred to as “initiation of the sons” (putrakadiksd), because the 
ritual would bring a “pledge-holder” to the stage of “son.” In mainstream Saivism, both 
these initiatory stages were necessary steps for anyone who wished to be consecrated as a 


teacher-officiant, an dcdrya. Abhinavagupta’s statement that one could become a teacher 


° Tantraloka X1.140-141: 


na cdsya samayitvadikramo napy abhisecanam | 

na santanddi no vidyavratam pratibhavartmanah |\ 140 |I 

adividvan mahddevas tenaiso ‘dhisthito yatah | 

samskdardas tadadhisthadnasiddhyai tat tasya tu svatah || 141 |l 
62 The expression “initiatory lineages” refers to things such as initiatory names (such as names ending in 
“gupta”); the vow of the vidya mantras (vidydvrata) is the practice of mastering the vidyd mantras that one 
must undertake after having been initiated or consecrated. 
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bypassing all three of these successive rites of empowerment must have seemed radical, 
and likely raised some skepticism. 

Some early scriptural sources of the non-dual tradition, however, do allow for 
both “self-performed” initiation and “self-performed” consecration.*’ Abhinavagupta 
uses these texts—tantras and dgamas regarded by the tradition as revealed by Lord 
Siva—to provide scriptural authority for his argument.‘'* He quotes, for instance, the 
Vajasantyasamhita, a lost Kaula text that describes a ceremony of consecration that 


occurs through a mental process alone, without the aid of external ingredients, such as 


°T deliberately used the term “self-performed” instead of “spontaneous” because the initiation and 
consecration described here still require some practice, even though a mental one. One could perhaps also 
use the expression “self-caused.” 

°4 As Jayaratha notes in his introduction to TA XIII.143cd, Abhinavagupta provides scriptural evidence in 
response to a possible objection: “But what is the authority on this”? (nanu kim atra pramdnam...). The 
Malinivijayottaratantra does state the possibility for rare persons to become liberated as a result of 
Saktipdta, without the need to receive initiation from a teacher. According to the text, all the others, 
however, would still experience the Descent of Siva’s Power as a longing to approach a guru and obtain 
ritual initiation. For the reader’s convenience I quote again the full passage of MVT 1.42-45 (For the 
Sanskrit text, refer to fn. 554 in subsection 4.2.1 on Abhinavagupta’s interpretation of the Mdlinz). 


“Thus at some moment, as a result of his suitability [to receive this knowledge], this power of 
Siva, which is tranquil/transcends activity and bestows the fruit of liberation, comes into contact 
with that soul. As a result of the connection with that [power of Siva], some rare individuals then 
achieve liberation at that very moment. For another person the unity with ignorance ceases. He is 
one who is infused by the power of Rudra. Feeling the desire to go [to a true guru] under the 
influence of the will of Siva, he is led to a true guru in order to accomplish bhukti and mukti. 
Having propitiated him, he receives the Saiva initiation from him, when satisfied. And then he 
will attain Sivahood either immediately or at death after further experience.” 


Even though Abhinavagupta claims this text as the basis of his exposition of the Trika in the Tantrdloka, he 
does not quote the first part of this passage to provide scriptural evidence for the full qualification of the 
spontaneously accomplished guru. The most plausible reason for this is that, in interpreting this text as a 
source for the three degrees of Intense Saktipdta, he claims that this passage is an exposition of Higher- 
Intense Saktipdta (the strongest degree in his classification), which causes immediate death, and liberation 
thereafter. I explained earlier that the samsiddhika guru, conversely, is a case of Medium-Intense Saktipdta. 
Regardless of Abhinavagupta’s interpretation of the passage, it is remarkable that this particular text 
contains such an indisputable statement on the possibility of liberation without initiation. Although the 
Malini does not belong to the Saiva Siddhanta canon, it does not unambiguously position itself as a non- 
dualist tantra: while enjoining a non-dualistic worship, it still posits Siva and souls as ontologically separate 
entities (Sanderson 1992: 297-301.). Its syncretistic nature made it possible for this text to become 
authoritative among the officiants of the Kashmiri Saiva Siddhanta (Sanderson 1990: 203). 
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water for sprinkling, and without the presence of an officiant: one can visualize a jar of 
nectar on his head and become consecrated by imagining that nectar flowing upon him.°” 
An even stronger statement for his argument is made in the verses 


Abhinavagupta quotes from the Pardatrisikad, a Trika agama on which he wrote a 


15 TA XTII.143cd-144ab: 


yato vajasaniyakhya uktam sificet svayam tanum | 143 Il 

ityadyupakramam ydavad ante tatparinisthitam | 

abhisikto bhaved evam na bahyakalasambubhih \\ 144 ll 

“Since in the [work] called Vdjasantyasamhita—in the passage beginning with ‘he should 
sprinkle his body by himself’? up until ‘established in it [mind]’—it is said: “He becomes 
consecrated in this way, not by the waters of an external jar.”” 


143c. vajasantya°® | em. Alexis Sanderson (personal communication, 10/18/2007); vajasaneya ° 
ed. KSTS 


Abhinavagupta quotes only the first and last lines of the passage. Jayaratha, quoted below, provides an 
extended version of the initial and concluding portions of the section Abhinavaguta is referring to: 


yad uktam tatra— 


vratddau ca japddau ca tayor ante tathaiva ca | 
ydgam krtvatha vidhivat svena svam abhisecayet \l 
yadi sampattyabhavah syan manasaivam prakalpayet | 
yasmdad idam jagat sarvam manasy antah pratisthitam I 

ityadi 
tatah ptyisakalasam kalakamalamanditam | 
dhyatva Sirasi tenaiva plavitam bhdvayed budhah | 
abhisikto bhaved evam na bahyakalasambubhih | 
ya evam abhisiktah san so ‘dhikarit japddike \\ 

ityantam I 

“As it is said there [i.e. in the Vajasaniyasamhita] in the passage beginning with: 
‘Having performed the sacrifice in conformity to the prescribed rules, at the beginning of 
the vow and at the beginning of the recitation, and likewise in between these two, then he 
should sprinkle himself by himself. If the ritual ingredients are lacking, he should 
perform it in this way with the mind, since this whole world is established within the 
mind.’ 

and ending with: 
‘Therefore the wise one, having visualized on his head a jar of nectar adorned with the 
lotus which is the constituent part of consciousness, should be flooded by that [nectar]. 
He becomes consecrated in this way, not by the waters of an external vase. And he, being 
one consecrated in this way, is qualified for mantra recitation etc.’” 


Abhinavagupta also mentions, without quoting, the Brahmaydmala (Hatley 2007: 211-12) and the 
Sarvavira as two other tantras supporting his view of self-caused consecration. 
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commentary. This text unambiguously supports the viability of a purely gnostic means to 
liberation, without the need for ritual initiation:°'° 


In this way one who truly has this knowledge has an undoubted liberation- 
bestowing initiation, free from oblations of sesame seeds and clarified butter. The 
special person who understands this truly, even though he has not seen the 
mandala [i.e. has not received initiation], always attains supernatural powers; he 
is perfected in yoga and he is [a true] initiate. Though not knowing the ritual 
procedure he becomes one who understands that procedure with respect to the 
sacrificial rites. 


The sesame seeds and clarified butter allude to the hautri dtksd, the initiation ritual 
performed through the fire ceremony (homa), whereby these ingredients are continuously 
offered to the fire as part of the process of purification of the karma of the initiand. 
Similarly, the mandala refers to the complex ritual diagram used in the initiation 
ceremony. 

This passage also serves very well Abhinavagupta’s view regarding the full 
authority of the spontaneously perfected guru, because it extends his qualification beyond 
the domain of liberating knowledge. The references to “sacrificial rites” —understood 
here as desiderative rites (kKdmya)°'’—as well as to supernatural powers (siddhis) and 


“yoga’*'’ imply the authority of such a person in the desiderative domain of Saiva 


$16 TA XTII.151cd-153: 


evam yo veda tattvena tasya nirvadnagamini || 151 Il 

diksa bhavaty asandigdhd tilajyahutivarjita | 

adrstamandalo ‘py evam yah kaScid vetti tattvatah \\ 152 || 

sa siddhibhag bhaven nityam sa yogi sa ca dtksitah | 

avidhijiio vidhdnajiio jayate yajanam prati || 153 || 
The first stanza is from Pardtrisika 25. The text reads vetti instead of veda. The second stanza is from 
Paratrisika 18. The last half-stanza is from Pardatrisika 20ab. 
°"7 See Jayaratha ad XIII.154: yajanam prati jayate: kamyadivisayayam yajikriyayam karta bhavet | 
°8 The term yoga in this context refers to the visionary practices performed by enjoyment-seekers 
(sddhakas) to attain their goals. In this sense it is part of the “desiderative” domain of practice, rather than 
the one connected to the attainment of liberating knowledge. I will discuss in a later section 
Abhinavagupta’s view on the qualification of the gnostic guru (jfidnin) to serve the needs for sddhakas, and 
on this guru’s overall superiority over the yogin. 
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practice. Abhinavagupta uses these verses to argue that the self-accomplished guru is able 
to serve not only those who seek liberation but also those who seek results from 
desiderative rites. This idea clashed with the interests of the Gcdryas, whose main 
function and source of income was to perform desiderative rites for their patrons, 
including kings. Abhinavagupta alludes in a passage to the arguments of these officiants: 
they maintained that intuitive (pratibha) gurus were only gnostics (jfdnins) fit for the 
needs of a few personal disciples seeking liberation alone, but that they were not 
qualified to act as Tantric officiants and to perform desiderative rites. The author refers to 
them as “other authorities” and summarizes their argument in the following way:°” 


Other authorities have stated that such an intuitive guru is [only] for the person 
who seeks liberation alone [akdmasya].°” In the desiderative rites (kamye), the 
rising [of the fruit] is from a totality of causal factors (samagrt). Therefore, in 
this case [i.e. in the desiderative rites] a guru who is ritually initiated [is 
required]. In the case a specific result is aimed at, the strict law of causality is 
never suspended.™' Therefore [the officiant] who can bring about the results is 
one who is consecrated and one who has completed the observance of the vidya 
mantras. 


Their line of reasoning was the following: desiderative rites, which must bring about 
specific benefits, are subject to the rigorous law of cause and effect. In order to achieve 
these results, the required elements are necessary, in this case transmission from a 
qualified officiant: he must be initiated and consecrated and must have completed the 


observance of the vidya mantras. These “institutionalized” Tantric officials based their 


619 TA XTII.147-148: 


anye tv Ghur akamasya pratibho gurur tdrsah | 
sdmagrijanyata kamye tendsmin samskrto guruh \l 147 ll 
niyater mahima naiva phale sddhye nivartate | 
abhisiktas cirnavidyavratas tena phalapradah \l 148 | 


Jayaratha glosses akdmasya with mumuksoh, i.e., “for the one who desires liberation only (mumuksu). 
Literally akdmasya means “for the one who does not engage in the performance of any desiderative ritual 
(kamya) for himself or for the benefit of others. 

°°! 1 iterally “the power of causal law definitely does not cease in the case of a benefit which is aimed at.” 
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arguments on the same principle maintained in the case of Srauta rituals—ceremonies 
performed according to the orthodox, brahmanical tradition. These rituals were 
considered successful only if all the rules were meticulously observed, such as the 
ingredients offered into the fire, the mantras repeated, and the qualifications of the 
priest.°” 

Few of the scriptural sources claimed by the non-dualist traditions, however, 
state unambiguously that one can attain liberation via intuitive knowledge alone, without 
first receiving initiation. One of the texts that Abhinava quotes extensively in support of 
his position, the Nandisikhatantra,”’ shows tension on the matter. The text is written in 
the traditional form of a dialogue between Siva and the goddess Parvati. In response to 
her inquiry on the means to attain liberation, Siva replies: 


When one has intuitive knowledge, then he is liberated and he can liberate others. 
He is a man for whom the bonds of samsara®* have been eliminated by a 
supreme Saktipdata. 


Parvati is puzzled by this statement, which seems to imply that liberation can be attained 
by intuitive knowledge alone. No mention is made of initiation, whose function in the 


tradition is to release the soul from its bonds. In Siva’s words this release from fetters is 


°°? T am grateful to Alexis Sanderson for clarifying these concepts to me. 

°°? This non-dualist tantra is now lost. Abhinavagupta’s quote, or more precisely paraphrase, of the text 
takes up thirty-one and a half stanzas (TA XIII.164cd-195). We know it is a paraphrase because Jayaratha 
quotes verbatim some of the same passages (for instance ad 166-167). 

** TA XIII. 166cd-167ab: 


yada pratibhaya yuktas tada muktas ca mocayet \\ 166 ll 
parasaktinipdtena dhvastamayamalah puman | 


°5]7 understood maya in this context in its wider meaning, as referring to the impure universe of tattvas 
from maya downwards. The compound mdydmala, however, may also be taken in the technical sense (i.e. 
maytyamala as one of the three bonds, in addition to d@zavamala and karmamala). 
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instead the result of saktipata. Since the goddess previously learned from Siva that the 
means for liberation is initiation, she presses Siva for clarification: 


Surely, [you have already said] before that liberation is brought about by 
initiation. And how is it now from intuitive knowledge? 


Siva replies by explaining that both means are necessary: ”” 


A creature is liberated by initiation and by intuitive [knowledge], O dear one. 
Initiation, which brings about the freedom from bonds for the bound person, 
depends on the guru. But one’s very nature is intuitive [knowledge], which 
bestows perfection, the state of becoming liberated. 


Here the text takes the traditional stance that it is initiation by a teacher, and not Saktipata, 
that severs the bonds of the soul. Intuitive knowledge, on the contrary, is an inherent 
property of the soul, and it is necessary for the final step towards liberating Siva- 
awareness, which can arise only through insight.°* However, this awareness can only 
“shine forth” in a second stage, after the bonds that obscure it have been purified by 


initiation, followed by scriptural study and ascetic practices:°” 


°° TA XIII. 167cd: 
nanu pragdiksaya mokso ‘dhund tu pratibhat katham \\ 167 \l 
°7 TA XIII.168cd-169: 
diksaya mucyate jantuh pratibhena tatha priye || 168 \l 
gurvdyattd tu sa diksa badhyabandhanamoksane | 
pratibho ‘sya svabhavas tu kevalibhavasiddhidah |\ 169 || 
°°8 See the stanza of Nandisikha quoted ad TA XIII.181cd-182ab: 
mahatmyam etat susroni pratibhasya vidhtyate \l 181 
svacchayddarsavat pasyed bahir antargatam Sivam | 
“This indeed, O deity with fine hips, is taught to be the greatness of intuitive knowledge. One 
can see Siva outside and inside, like one’s own image/reflection in the mirror.” 
°° TA XIII.174cd-176: 
diksdsicchinnapasasya bhavanabhavitasya hi \| 174 \l 
vikasam tattvam ayati pratibham tad udahrtam | 
bhasmacchannagnivat sphautyam pratibhe gauravagamat |l 175 |l 
bijam kdloptasamsiktam yathd vardheta tat tathd | 
yogaydgajapair uktair gurund pratibham sphutet || 176 || 
174c. °paSasya | em. Alexis Sanderson (personal communication, October 2007); pdsatvdd ed. 
KSTS. (°pdsatvdd is the reading in Jayaratha’s quotate from the Nandisikhd). 
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What is called intuitive knowledge is that reality which expands [i.e. becomes 
vividly apparent] for one whose bonds have been [first] severed by the sword of 
initiation, and who has [then] been purified by meditative realization (bhdvanda). 
[This] intuitive knowledge becomes intensified as a result of the oral teachings of 
the guru and the study of the scriptures, just like the [domestic] fire covered by 
ashes. As the seed planted at the right time and then tended with water will grow, 
in the same way intuitive knowledge becomes [more and more] vivid by the 
practices of meditation, worship and mantra recitation taught [to a person] by his 
teacher. 


The rest of the Nandisikhdatantra section that Abhinavagupta quotes describes the state of 
a person in whom such discriminating insight has arisen,°* as well as the nature of mind 
(manas) and intellect (buddhi), and their relation with intuitive knowledge. The last two 
and a half stanzas of this long quotation, however, are the most ambiguous of the entire 
passage and could potentially be interpreted in favor of Abhinavagupta’s argument. The 
goddess suddenly asks:°” 


But if liberation can be achieved through intuitive knowledge, what is the use of 
initiation in the Saiva system? 


The question is somewhat puzzling: nowhere has the text quoted so far stated that 
intuitive knowledge alone is sufficient to attain liberation. Siva’s reply is equally 
surprising:** 


In initiation those who lack knowledge—children, imbeciles and women—are 
liberated through the severing of the bonds and they are awakened in the ritual of 


The text is describing two stages: the first is initiation, by which the disciple has his bonds cut; the second 
is meditation, through which he perfects himself. 

°° TA XIII.177-187ab. 

°! TA XIII.187cd-193ab. 

* TA XIII.193cd: 


nanu pratibhato muktau diksaya kim sivadhvare |\ 193 \\ 
° TA XIII.194-195: 
lice “jnand hi dtksayam bdlavdlisayositah | 
pasaccheddd vimucyante prabuddhyante sivadhvare \\ 194 |I 


tasmdd dtksa bhavaty esu kdranatvena sundari | 
diksaya pasamokse tu Suddhabhdavad vivekajam \\ 195 |l 
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Siva. Therefore, O beautiful one, initiation for them is the cause [for liberation]. 
And when there is release from the fetters through the state of purity brought 
about by initiation, [this intuitive knowledge] born from discrimination [may 
arise]. 


It is not plausible that the text here intended that only “children, imbeciles and women” 
need initiation, while the rest do not. This would conflict not only with the previous 
lengthy exposition, but also with the doctrines of both dualist and non-dualist Saiva 
traditions.** Therefore, despite Abhinavagupta’s claim that the Nandisikhdtantra also 
teaches a path based on intuitive knowledge alone, the tantra seems unclear on this issue. 
Its ambiguity and somewhat contradictory statements may indeed reflect the tension 
within the non-dualist tradition itself regarding the role of initiation. This ambiguity, 
however, is also what allows Abhinavagupta to read his own view into this text. In 
support of his position on the soteriological efficacy of a path of knowledge without ritual, 
he does not even hesitate to distort the meaning of a Saiddhantika tantra such as the 
Kirana, which explicitly declares initiation as an indispensable cause of liberation and a 


prerequisite for the post-initiatory practices.°* 


°4 First, across Saiva traditions these are the categories of persons (in addition to sick persons and kings) 
deemed incompetent to perform religious practices, and who therefore receive a special type of initiation 
called nirbijd, “without seeds,” which provides them with the benefits of a liberating initiation without the 
duties of post-initiatory practice. The majority of practitioners, however, receive the sabijad type of 
initiation, “with seeds,” which obligates them to follow specific observances. Secondly, even in the non- 
dualist tradition, texts that allow for a gnostic path to liberation without initiation, including 
Abhinavagupta’s works, always treat this option as an exception reserved for the rare person. Thirdly, in 
the Nandisikhd passage, when the goddess earlier asks whether liberation is attained through initiation or 
intuitive knowledge, Siva does not give this reply (ie., that liberation occurs through initiation for the few 
incompetent, and through intuition for everyone else). Professor Sanderson, with whom I discussed this 
passage, also thought it is quite unlikely that the text is advocating initiation only for these few people. He 
suggested rather that the Nandisikhad here is making a rhetorical statement on the efficacy of initiation, 
which causes the arising of intuitive knowledge even in incompetent people. He pointed out to me that, in 
the Saiva Saiddhantika scriptures, the fact that initiation brings about liberation even for incompetent 
people is used to demonstrate the efficacy of initiation, but never to state that these are the only kind of 
people who need it. 

5 See TA XV.18 (Abhinavagupta quotes again the first half-stanza ad TA XIII.163ab): 


jiidnayogyas tatha kecic carydyogydas tathadpare | 
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4.2.6 Lower-Intense Saktipata: The “Living Liberated” (jivanmukta) and the 
Initiation Bestowing “Immediate Liberation” (sadyonirvana) 


“Feeling the desire to go [to a true guru] under the 
influence of the will of Siva, he is led to a true guru 
in order to attain enjoyment and liberation. Having 
propitiated him, he receives the Saiva initiation 
from him, when satisfied. And then he will attain 
Sivahood either immediately or at death after 
further experience.” 

(Malinivijayottaratantra 1 44bcd-45) 


According to Abhinavagupta’s classification, everyone in the Lower-Intense (manda- 
tivra) and all lower categories of Saktipdta requires instruction from a teacher in order to 
achieve liberation. He makes this explicit in the course of his discussion on the 


Malinivijayottaratantra:°* 


diksdyogyd yogayogya iti $rikairane vidhau \\18 ll 


“According to the Kiranatantra some people are suited to knowledge, others are suited to 
religious observances, [others] to initiation, [and others] to yoga.” 


The quote is from Kiranatantra VI.7cd-8ab (ed. Goodall 1998; trans. in Goodall 1996: 362): 
kecic catra kriyadyogyds tesam muktis tathaiva hi \\ 7 \l 
jiidnayogyas tathd canye carydyogyas tathapare | 
“For some people in this world are suited to ritual and they attain liberation accordingly; others 
are suited to knowledge; and others again to religious observances.” 


As Goodall (1998: 366, fn. 596) observes, Abhinavagupta here (ad TA XV.18) distorts the meaning in two 
ways: first he substitutes the word for “ritual” (kriyd) in the Kirana with “initiation” (diksa); second, he 
omits to quote the rest of the passage, where it becomes clear that these means are just post-initiatory 
practices, and initiation is the prerequisite for them. See Kirana V1.8cd-9ab (trans. in Goodall 1996: 362- 
363): 
evam yesam yatha prokto moksas tenesayojandt \l 8 \\ 
jianddindm upayanadm diksaé karanam isyate | 
“Thus for each of these the Lord (tena) has taught a [means of] liberation, [and they are to 
follow it] accordingly, after they have been joined [through initiation] to the Lord (fSayojandt). 
Initiation is held to be a prerequisite for the [further] means [to liberation], which are knowledge 
[ritual, observances] and [yoga] (jidnddinam).” 
The sense of the whole passage is that, after initiation, different disciples use various means in accordance 
with their inclination. Ramakantha “the ritualist,’ however, distorts the meaning of these lines in the 
opposite way from Abhinavagupta. According to him, after initiation one must use all four post-initiatory 
means, not just one or more of them. See Goodall 1998: 366-369. 
°° See TA XIII. 218-222ab: 


mandativrac chaktibalad yiyasdsyopajayate | 
SivecchavaSayogena sadgurum prati so ‘pi ca || 218 ll 
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Due to the force of the lower-intense saktipdta, by Siva’s will, for him arises the 
desire to go to a true guru. And this one [i.e. the guru], in turn, has been defined 
in this same scripture [i.e. the Mdlintvijayottaratantra]. As the Lord himself has 
said: “As for the guru who knows all the levels of reality (tattvas) correctly, he is 
said to be equal to me [i.e. Siva], one who illuminates the power of the mantras. 
Those persons who are seen, addressed [with words],°’ and touched by this 
[guru] when he is benevolent are freed from sins, even those committed in the 
[previous] seven births. As for those living beings who, impelled by Siva, have 
been initiated by him, having achieved their reward as desired, they reach the 


state free from imperfection [i.e. they attain liberation].”°* 


By using this description of the guru given in the Mdlinivijayottaratantra, Abhinavagupta 
points out that recipients of the Lower-Intense type of Saktipdta are drawn to the feet of a 
true guru, one who knows all the levels of reality (tattvas), who is equal to Lord Siva, and 
who is thereby fit to grant a liberating kind of initiation.*” In Abhinavagupta’s theory, the 


degree of saktipdta also determines, to a certain extent, the kind of guru, among the 


atraiva laksitah Sastre yad uktam paramesthind | 

yah punah sarvatattvani vetty etani yatharthatah \\ 219 ll 

sa gurur matsamah prokto mantraviryaprakdsakah | 

drstah sambhavitas tena sprstas ca pritacetasa \\ 220 ll 

narah papaih pramucyante saptajanmakrtair api | 

ye punar dtksitas tena prdninah Sivacoditah \| 221 |l 

te yathestam phalam prdpya padam gacchanty andmayam | 
The passage is part of the section (TA XIII 212-222) where Abhinavagupta interptets MVT I.42-45 quoted 
verbatim in XTIT.199cd-203. 
7 MVT reads sambhdsitds (addressed), and not sambhavitas (thought of). 
°8 The quote is from MVT II.10-12. 
°° Tf this level of Saktipata does not cause directly the arising of intuitive knowledge of the nature of reality 
and of oneself, it provokes at least a feeling of dissatisfaction with one’s current understanding of it, and 
the need to find the answers in a guru. A certain level of intuition, on the other hand, is what might actually 
lead him to the right guru, or, in the absence of that, the help of a spiritual friend may serve the same 
purpose. See TA XIII.222cd-223ab: 


kim tattvam tattvavedi ka ityamarsanayogatah \\ 222 Il 
pratibhanat suhrtsangdd gurau jigamisur bhavet | 


“As a result of this reflection “What is ultimate reality? Who might know it?,’ by his own 
intuition or through his association with good friends he becomes desirous to go to a guru.” 


I am interpreting this passage following a suggestion by Alexis Sanderson (personal communication), 
which departs from Jayaratha’s commentary. The Kashmiri commentator understands the expression “by 
his own intuition or through his association with good friends” as referring to the way the questions arise in 
the seeker. I understand it, instead, as referring to the way he approaches the right guru. The inquiry into he 
nature of reality, conversely, is a direct consequence of Saktipdta. 
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various Saiva gurus, to whom one is drawn. This is because, as I show in the course of 
this chapter, different degrees of saktipdta lead to distinct kinds of initiations, and only 
certain teachers are fit to grant certain types of initiation. Thus, only recipients of Lower- 
Intense Saktipdta are qualified to receive an initiation leading immediately to the state of 
liberation while still alive (j7vanmukta), and only these individuals would be drawn to a 
teacher capable of granting such an initiation, that is, the “spontaneously perfected” 
(samsiddha or sdmsiddhika) guru.®' However, not all recipients of Lower-Intense 
saktipata approach a samsiddha guru and become liberated immediately. Others receive 
initiation from the more ordinary Saiva guru, who, in turn, has been first initiated and 
then consecrated into the office. Abhinavagupta explains this in the course of his 


exposition on Lower-Intense Saktipata:*” 


See, for example, Jayaratha’s introduction ad TA XIII.342cd: 
tivrasaktipdtaghratah punah pirnajidnam eva gurum dsddayet yatprasddadd andydsam evdsya 
svatmano vijidnaparipiirnyam samudiyat—ityaha— 
dhanyastu piirnavijidnam jnanarthi labhate gurum |\ 342 |l 


“But if he is seized by an Intense degree of Saktipdta, he would approach a guru who has 
completely full knowledge, as a result of whose favor, there would easily arise in him the 
fullness of knowledge of his own Self. He says this [in the following half-stanza]: 


[If] he is fortunate, however, the one who desires knowledge 
attains a teacher whose knowledge is full.” 


See also stanza TA IV.37, where Abhinavagupta explains that the variation in the degree of Saktipdta is 
responsible for whether the aspirant is led to a true guru or not. 


gurusdstragate sattve ‘sattve cdtra vibhedakam | 
Saktipdtasya vaicitryam purastat pravivimcyate \l 37 ll 


“In this system, the variety [in the degrees] of Saktipdta is the differentiating criterion 
determining whether one goes to a guru and scriptures which are true or untrue. This [variety in 
degrees] will be discussed later [in chapter XIIT].” 


In this context “true” gurus and “true” paths should be understood as the Saiva ones, and “untrue” gurus 
and paths are those from other traditions, such as the Vaisnava one (see Jayaratha ad IV.36: sdstrdntare 
iti—arthdd asatpathe vaisnavddye, satpatham Saivagurusastralaksanam). 

41 Tn other words, if a disciple receives an initiation that bestows the state of jivanmukta, we know for sure 
that he received a Lower-Intense degree of Saktipdta.We know this with certainty from the fact that the 
recipents of the form of saktipdta immediately higher (Medium-Intense) do not need initiation from a guru; 
and those who receive the degree immediately lower (Higher-Moderate), or any of the degrees below that, 
can achieve liberation only at death, as I will show in the next section. 

* TA XIII.223cd-227ab: 
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And in this way, as a result of this desire to go to a teacher, he reaches him. And 
he [the teacher], in turn, will be “spontaneously perfected” (samsiddha) or 
“initiated” (samskrta) [by another teacher], according to the degree of intensity 
[of the ‘aktipata he received] and so forth.’ The attainment of the guru which 
pertains to the former kind (i.e. samsiddha) has been taught here as being divided 
by such types, [depending on whether it has occurred] at once, gradually, entirely 
or in part. From him [i.e. the self-accomplished guru], he attains a gnostic 
(jfidnaraipam) initiation, which bestows Sivahood immediately, in such a way 
that he knows everything correctly. He, having become Siva (Stvibhiita) at that 
very moment, is called “liberated while alive” (jZvanmukta). For even his 
manifest state of connection with the body serves to bring about his Sivahood. 


Abhinavagupta’s exposition focuses predominantly on the first kind of disciple, the one 


who is led to the spontaneously perfected guru and receives a “gnostic” initiation, an 


evam jigamisdyogdd dcaryah prdpyate sa ca \| 223 \I 

tdratamyddiyogena samsiddhah samskrto ‘pi ca | 

pragbhedabhagi jhatiti kramat samastyato ‘mSatah || 224 ll 

ityadibhedabhinno hi guror labha ihoditah | 

tasmdd diksam sa labhate sadya eva Sivapradam \\ 225 ll 

jiianaripam yatha vetti sarvam eva yatharthatah | 

jivanmuktah Sivibhitas tadaivadsau nigadyate || 226 Il 

dehasambandhitapy asya Sivatdayai yatah sphuta | 
“ The expression tdratamyddiyogena (ad 224a), which I translated as “according to the degree of intensity 
[of the saktipdta he received],” is slightly ambiguous, in that it could refer to the Saktipdta received by the 
guru, or to the Saktipdta received by the disciple. I am interpreting it as referring to the Saktipdta received 
by the guru, following Jayaratha’s commentary (vol. VIII, 240°°). In favor of this interpretation is also the 
fact that the stanza immediately following (to be precise, two half-stanzas, 224cd-225ab), translated in the 
passage quoted, refers to the various ways the self-accomplished guru has attained his state (“at once, 
gradually, entirely or in part”). These variations also depend on Saktipdta, as not only Jayaratha clarifies in 
his commentary (vol. VIII, 241°), but also as Abhinavagupta himself explains in the course of his 
exposition on the intuitive or self-accomplished guru (see sub-sections 4.2.3—4.25). Gnoli (1999: 311) also 
follows this interpretation in his translation of the Tantradloka. Takashima (1992: 71), however, interprets 
the expression as referring to the saktipdta received by the disciple. In a paragraph devoted to Medium- 
Intense saktipdta, referring to the quarter stanza in question (XIII.224a), he writes: “If the degree of 
Saktipdta is high, the disciple will obtain an ‘akalpita’ teacher, if low, a teacher with ordinary diksa 
(samskrta).” To his credit, I think his interpretation is still consistent with Abhinavagupta’s theory. It is in 
fact likely that those who approach a spontaneously perfected (sdmsiddhika) or “not created” (akalpita) 
guru, and who become immediately liberated through one of the gnostic kinds of initiations, have 
supposedly received a higher degree of Saktipdta (within the Medium-Intense range) than those who 
approach a samskrta guru and receive a ritual initiation. Various elements support this hypothesis. First, as 
I mentioned earlier, Abhinavagupta explicitly states that the kind of guru a disciple approaches depends on 
the degree of Saktipata (see TA IV.37, quoted in fn. 640), and he regards the samsiddhika guru as the 
highest of all teachers. Second, throughout his exposition, the author hints that, within each category of 
Saktipata, the timing for attaining results (whether liberation or worldly enjoyments) depends on the degree 
of intensity of Saktipdta. It would therefore be consistent with Abhinavagupta’s logic that the disciple of the 
sadmsiddhika guru, who becomes liberated immediately, has received a higher level of Lower-Intense 
Saktipdta than the disciple who approaches the samskrta guru, who attains liberation later. 
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initiation not involving external ritual. In the stanzas immediately following this 
passage," Abhinavagupta lists various methods, mostly from the Kaula and Krama 
traditions, through which this non-ritual initiation may occur: by listening to the 
exposition of the scriptures from the guru, or through the power of mantras and hand 
gestures; or even without words, by merely coming in contact with the teacher 
(sangamana), or through his gaze (avalokana), or by silent, direct transmission 
(samkramana); or by means of oral teaching (kathana);™ or through antinomian Kaula 
practices, such as reflecting upon as well as performing non-dual observances 
(samyacaryda),*° or offering a mixture of impure substances (caru).” 

This type of gnostic diksd grants immediate liberation, which is the same as the 


state of identification with Siva, while the disciple is still alive. This idea of the 


4 See TA 227cd-229ab. 

°5 Alexis Sanderson translates some of these terms in one of his essays (1995: 46), where he refers to this 
same passage of TA XIII. I am extremely grateful to Professor Sanderson for his further clarification of 
their meaning (personal communication, December 2007), which I attempt to offer here. These are 
technical terms from the Krama system, which teaches three levels of practice: samkramana, kathana and 
pujana. Samkramana is direct transmission without thought, or vikalpa, and it takes place silently. Kathana, 
on the other hand, is not silent: a pithy oral instruction, which thus involves some vikalpa. The third is 
pujana, which is not mentioned here, and refers to the Krama ritual worship performed after initiation (the 
term must not be confused pijda, which is the worship of the guru). This third level of practice is the one 
that involves the most vikalpa, although its ultimate purpose is to diminish the vikalpa, until avikalpa, or 
the absence of conceptual thought, predominates. 

*°T am following Alexis Sanderson’s suggestion (personal communication, December 2007) to understand 
the compound sdmyacaryd as “that kind of practice (caryd) which involves equanimity (sdmya).” It is the 
same as advaitdcara, the non-dual Kaula observances, as Jayaratha suggests in his commentary by glossing 
the term as “the obliteration of such distinctions as caste etc.” For an exposition on the non-dual Kaula 
observances see Sanderson 1985: 200-205. 

7 See TA 227cd-229ab: 


asyam bhedo hi kathanat sangamdd avalokandat || 227 \\ 

Sastrat samkramanat samyacarydsamdarsandac caroh | 

mantramudrddimahatmyat samastavyastabhedatah || 228 \l 

kriyaya vantardkarariipaprdnapravesatah | 
The term caru here does not refer to the traditional offering made of boiled rice, but rather a mixture of 
impure substances such as mingled sexual fluids. Jayaratha glosses the term as “kundagolaka etc.,” a term 
he also uses in his commentary ad TA.XXIX.14-15ab to refer to the sexual fluid produced from the “union 
with the sakti’ offrered in the Kaula ritual. See also Dupuche 2003: 192 and Brunner, Oberhammer and 
Padoux 2004: 109) 
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jivanmukta constitutes an exception in the Saiva tradition, both dualist and non-dualist: 
according to the dualist Saiva Saiddhantikas, liberation can occur only after death. Non- 
Saiddhantika scriptures and exegetes, conversely, admitted the possibility of liberation in 
life, although they too did not regard it as the norm. In Abhinavagupta’s classification of 
the nine types of Saktipdta, only two, Higher-Intense and Lower-Intense, lead its recipient 
to such a state.** The recipients of the other seven types of Saktipdta, who constitute the 
majority of practitioners, attain liberation only at death. In mainstream Saivism, the 
understanding is that the fact of being in the body prevents a person from experiencing 
the state of identity with Siva. For this reason, Abhinavagupta concludes the passage I 
quoted earlier by pointing out that for the j7vanmukta, being in his body is not an obstacle, 
but rather a cause for his Sivahood.“’ This idea is congruent with the author’s non- 
dualistic world view, which conceives of external reality as an expansion of one’s own 
Self, or consciousness, as if reflected in a mirror.®° In support of this view that liberation 
can occur while a person is still in the body, Abhinavagupta quotes two scriptural sources, 


now lost, namely the Kularatnamald and the Srigamasastra:™' 


“8 The MVT, the source Abhinavagupta claims to be his reference for his exposition of the Trika in the 
Tantrdloka, also allows for such a possibility (see MVT I.42-45). 

°° TA XIII 227ab. 

°° The position of the mainstream Saiva, most likely a Saiva Saiddhantika, is represented by the 
hypothetical objector in Jayaratha’s introduction to the half-stanza (227ab) that concludes the passage just 
quoted. Jayaratha writes: 


nanu dehasambandhe ‘py asya katham evamriipatvam sydat—ity asankyaha— 
dehasambandhitapy asya Sivatayai yatah sphuta | 


“But how could he have such a nature [i.e, having become Siva, and therefore liberated] while 
there is still connection with this body [i.e., while the body is still in place]? He addresses this 
question in the following: 
For even his manifest state of connection with the body 
serves to bring about his Sivahood. (227ab).” 
I am grateful to Alexis Sanderson who pointed out to me the significance of this half-stanza in 


Abhinavagupta’s discussion on the jivanmukta. 
°°! TA 230cd-23 lab. 
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And then, even though he is still in the body, he is called liberated. And this has 
been said in the two scriptures called Ratnamala and Gamasastra. “At the time in 
which the thoughtless state is revealed by the guru, at that very moment” it is 
taught, (Kila), “he is liberated. Only the machine [i.e. body] remains.” 


Once the individual soul has completely identified with Siva, the body remains in place 
as a mere covering, made of gross elements, without any sense of agency or subjectivity 
attached to it, like a mere machine. 

As for the second kind of disciple, who received Medium-Intense Saktipdadta, but 
is ritually initiated by the samskrta guru, he too eventually becomes j7vanmukta, attaining 


liberation while still alive. Although Abhinavagupta does not say this explicitly, as 


yasminkdle tu gurund nirvikalpam prakdSitam \l 230 Il 
tadaiva kila mukto ‘sau yantram tisthati kevalam | 


This quote is also found in Ksemaraja’s commentary, the VimarSini, on the Sivasatra, ad I:42, with 
slightly different wordings. Since Abhinavagupta tends to paraphrase his sources rather than citing them 
verbatim, the original Tantra (Kularatnamdld) was more likely as Ksemaraja quotes it: 


yadda guruvarah samyak kathayet tan na samSayah | 
muktas tenaiva kalena yantram tisthati kevalam \\ 


yantram tisthati | em.; yantratisthati ed. KSTS. 


“When the best of guru tells this correctly, no doubt, he is liberated at that very time, [and] only 
the machine remains.” 


Ksemaraja quotes this stanza in his commentary on Sivasatra 1.42, a sitra describing the body of the 
liberated person as a mere covering. The commentator introduces the sara with a question from a 
hypothetical objector whose line of thinking about the idea of someone who is liberated while still in the 
body is similar to the objector in Jayaratha’s introduction to TA XIII.227ab, quoted in the previous footnote. 
Ksemaraja writes (trans. adapted from Singh 1979b: 222-223, with minor modifications in the language 
style): 

“A doubt arises here. The ending of the state of the empirical individual connotes the dissolution 

of the body. But this dissolution of the body is not noticed immediately even in the case of the 

perfectly awakened (enlightened) yog7. Then how can he be said to be rooted in the awareness of 

the transcendental state? In order to remove this doubt, the next sitra says: 


bhittakaficuki tadavimukto bhityah patisamah parah \\ 42 || 
Then [i.e on the ending of desire], he uses the body of gross elements as 
covering and being liberated is pre-eminently like Siva, the perfect reality. 


... Thus bhiitakaficuki means ‘one whose gross elements that go to the formation of the body are 
like kaficukas,’ like separate coverings, and do not even touch the state of ‘I.’ Such a person is 
liberated, an enjoyer of Nirvana. Since he is preeminently (bhayah) like Siva (patisamah), 
possessed of the compact consciousness of the highest Lord, therefore he is perfect (parnah). In 
acordance with the s#tra ‘Remaining in the body is all his observance of a pious act’ 
(Sartravrttivratam, III.26), though he still exists in the body which is to him like a mere sheath, 
he is not touched even by a trace of the feeling of the body being the subject ...” 


It is at this point that Ksemaraja introduces the quote from Kularatnamald Tantra. 
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Takashima®”’ correctly observes we can infer that it is his view in two ways. First, 
attaining liberation at death is the main characteristic of the degree of Saktipdta 
immediately below (Higher-Moderate).°* Second, within the degree of Lower-Intense 
Saktipdta, Abhinavagupta explains that the person who attains liberation at death 
(dehapdatat), referred to in the Malini, is the recipient of a special “life-removing” 
initiation called sadyonirvana.™ 
This kind of initiation, as the name suggests, does grant immediate liberation 
(sadyonirvanadd), but—unlike the gnostic diksd discussed above, whereby the initiand 
continues to live in this liberated awareness —it also instantly separates the person from 
his vital breath (sadyahprdnaviyogika), thus causing instant death.°* However, as 
Abhinavagupta explains, the teacher cannot perform this initiation unless he is sure that 


the moment of death is very close, because even a person who has been separated from 


his vital breath must experience his remaining Grabdhr karma—the kind of karma already 


°° Takashima 1992: 72. 
°°? See my comments on TA XIII 240-241ab, at the beginning of subsection 4.3.1 on Moderate Saktipata 
(Sanskrit text is fn. 670). 
°4 MVT 1.45cd (tatksandc copabhogddva dehapate sSivam vrajet) quoted ad TA XIII.203cd. At the 
beginning of chapter XIX, devoted to sadyonirvdnadiksa, Abhinavagupta explains that this last half-stanza 
of the MVT passage, which in chapter XIII he connects with Medium-Intense saktipdta, refers to 
sadyonirvana diksa: 

atha sadyahsamutkrantiprada diksa niriipyate | 

tatksandc copabhogddva dehapate sivam vrajet | 


Fis 


ityuktya mdlintSastre sticitasau maheSsind \\ | |l 


“Now I [will] discuss the initiation that bestows immediate liberation. In the 
Malinivijayottaratantra, this [initiation] has been indicated/referred to by the great Lord with the 
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words ‘he attains Sivahood at death, either in that moment [of death] or after further experience’. 


If we take Abhinavagupta’s words literally, he is saying that the whole half-stanza refers to sadyonirvana 

diksd, and not just the expression “at death” (dehapdte). If this is the case, since sadyonirvdna initiation 

inevitably causes the disciple to immediately leave the body, we must interpret the expression “after further 

experience” as referring to further experience occurring after death, that is, in another world or in another 

lifetime. Theoretically this is possible, and could refer to the case of a disciple whose arabdhr-karman is 

not purified yet, and needs to be experienced (see fn. 656 below). According to Jayaratha, however, 

Abhinavagupta intends to refer to sadyonirvana initiation only with the words “he attains Sivahood at death” 
(see Jayaratha’s introduction ad XIII.234cd: idanim tu dehapatac chivam vrajediti vivrnoti). 

°° See TA XIII.234cd-235. 
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bearing fruits, responsible for things like one’s physical body, life span and caste. On the 
other hand, as Jayaratha explains, this initiation purifies the other kind of karma, called 
bhavisya, or “future,’ which refers to the karma a person has already generated, but 
which is bound to bear fruit at a later time. In case of a mistake in judging the timing of 
death, the negative consequences would fall on the teacher, for supposedly “transgressing 
the command of the supreme Lord” (paramesdajndlangandt). As for the disciple, he would 
have to experience his remaining Grabdhr karman, and then he would be liberated. °° 

The recipient of sadyonirvdna initiation seems to be the exception within the 
category of Lower-Intense saktipdta, in that he is the only one who does not attain 
liberation while still alive. We might wonder why Abhinavagupta would choose to 


classify this type of initiation under Lower-Intense and not, for instance, under the degree 


66 See TA XIII 236-239: 


tatra tv eso ‘sti niyama dsanne maranaksane | 

tam kurydn nanyathadrabdhy karma yasman na suddhyati \\ 236 |l 

uktam ca pirvam evaitan mantrasdmarthyayogatah | 

pranair viyojito ‘py esa bhunkte Sesaphalam yatah \\ 237 |l 

tajjanmasesam vividham ativahya tatah sphutam | 

karmantaranirodhena Sighram evapavrjyate || 238 Il 

tasmat pranaharim diksadm ndjiiatva maranaksanam | 

vidadhyat paramesdajndlanghanaikaphala hi sa \\ 239 |I 

“With regard to this [initiation] there is the following restriction: [the teacher] can perform it 
[only] when the moment of death is near, not otherwise, since the karma already bearing fruits 
(arabdhr karma) cannot be cleansed. This has been explained before [in TA IX.131]. The reason 
for this is that even the person who has been separated from his vital breaths through the power 
of mantras experiences the remaining fruit [of his karma]. Having gone through [i.e. hence 
completed] the various remaining [karma] of this [present] birth, then, clearly, through the 
cessation of the remaining karma, he is quickly liberated. Therefore the teacher should not 
perform the life-removing initiation without knowing [the disciple’s] moment of death, for this 
[initiation], [for the teacher,] has as its only fruit the transgression of the command of the 
supreme Lord.” 


The stanza from the Tantrdloka ({X.131) Abhinavagupta refers to in the passage reads “As for that karma 
that has already produced its effects in this body, how can that be cut off? For, when it is in its final stage it 
cannot be removed.” Although Abhinavagupta does not state it explicitly, since sadyonirvdna initiation 
causes immediate death, the disciple would supposedly experience the rest of his drabdhr-karman in 
another lifetime. Jayaratha seems to allude to this when he refers to this karma as the one “remaining from 
that former birth” (tasmat praktandj janmanah sesam), that is, the lifetime in which the person received the 
sadyonirvdna initiation (see Jayaratha ad XIII.237-238, Vol. VII, p. 1487). 
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immediately below, Higher-Moderate, whereby the disciple, who receives ordinary 
nirvdna initiation (i.e. “liberating,” but not “immediately liberating’), also attains 
liberation at death.*’ One reason might be historical: the early sources of the Saiva 
Siddhanta regarded sadyonirvdna as a very high form of diksa. They did not, however, 
teach it as an initiation reserved for a dying person. The Kiranatantra, for example, 
refers to it as an exception to the general rule that liberation can be attained only at death: 
it is a special kind of initiation that bestows liberation immediately, and which is given 
not by a human guru, but by perfected mantra-souls.** According to the Mrgendratantra, 
on the other hand, this high-level initiation is granted by a teacher to those whose innate 
impurity is ripe, and it is the teacher’s responsibility to evaluate the suitability of a 


disciple. °’ Commenting on this tantra, Narayanakantha interprets this required 


°°? Takashima (1992: 72) suggests that perhaps Abhinavagupta classifies nirvanadiksa in Lower-Intense 
(manda-tivra) Saktipdta because the span of time between this initiation and liberation is very brief. 
658 See Kiranatantra VI. 21 (trans. Goodall 1998): 
dehapate vimoksah syat sadyonirvadnadapi va | 
karyanubhih sada siddhais tena te Sivayojakah \l 211\ 
“[Only] when the body collapses, [does the soul attain] liberation. Otherwise [initiation] which 
gives immediate liberation (sadyonirvanadd) may also be effected by mantra-souls that are 
eternally established, and therefore they link [souls] to Siva.” 


°° See Mrgendratantra, KP VIII.5 and VIII.144cd-145ab: 
sasyah paratamd sadyo ya vidhatte niramayam | 
namndé nairvaniki pdke tamaso yapyate pare \l 5 || 
“Of this [category of initiations without post-initiatory requirements (nirapeksd diksda)] the 
highest is the one that grants emancipation immediately, called “[immediately] liberating,” 
which is obtained when the ripening (pdka) of impurity (tamas) has reached its culmination 
(pare).” 

... sadyo nirvdnada tu ya || 144 Il 

tam kurydd desikah siddhas cetasa viksya yogyatam | 
“As for the initiation which bestows immediate liberation, the perfected teacher should give it 
after having examined mentally the suitability [of the disciple]” 


Narayanakantha glosses MrT KP VIII.5d, “pdke tamaso ... pare,” with “prakrste malaparipdke.” See fn. 
661 below. 
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qualification as being determined by Intense saktipata.°° Unlike Abhinavagupta, however, 
he does not make any reference to sadyonirvdnadiksd as being for the dying person. 
Instead, the Saiddhantika exegete explains that this superior form of initiation also burns 
the karma that has already started to bear fruits in terms of this body and life span, the 
arabhdr-karman.** 

This represents an absolute exception in Saiva doctrine, according to which the 


initiation ritual removes the soul’s innate impurity as well as a portion of karman; it 


cannot, however destroy the karman that sustains the body, which would otherwise result 


°° See Narayanakantha ad Mrgendra VIII.144cd-145ab Wallis also notes this passage in his essay on 
Tantrasara XI (2008: 284). 


yd tu sadyah tatksanenaiva nirvanada muktihetuh taddtksartham siddhamantro guruh Sisya- 
yogyatam tivrasaktipataghratatvalaksanam viksya tam diksam kurydt || 

“As for the initiation that grants release, i.e. which causes liberation, instantaneously, i.e. at that 
very moment, the guru who has accomplished the [power of the] mantras for the purpose of this 
initiation, should perform it [only] after having recognized the suitability of the disciple, 
determined by the fact that he has been seized by an intense Saktipdta.” (My translation). 


Narayanakantha does not distinguish between various degrees of intense saktipdta; that distinction is 
unique to Abhinavagupta. Also, if Narayanakantha were to distinguish three degrees of Intense Satipdta, he 
would certainly not place sadyonirvdna in the Lower-Intense range, since it has the unique capacity of 
burning the drabhdr-karman. In Abhinavagupta’s classification, only Higher-Intense Saktipdta burns the 
drabhdr-karman, causing a person to die. 

6°! Narayanakantha ad Mrgendra VIIL.S: 


nirapeksa tavad diksa paratvena sthita | anyasdm sdpeksatvenaivadparatvat | tato ‘pi paratarad 
nirvadnadtksa | asya api sakasat sa prakrstatama jiieya ya sarirarambhakarmadahdat sadya eva 
samsaravyathamuktam naram karoti | sa hi sadyonirvanasamjnikad ya prakrste malaparipdke 
sati prapyate || 
“To begin with, the initiation ‘without requirement’ (nirapeksd) is higher [than initiations ‘with 
requirement’ (sdpeksda)], because these, due to the fact that they depend on something, are 
inferior. The liberation-bestowing (nirvdna-[dd]) initiation is even higher than the [one without 
requirements]. Beyond [even that one], the very highest should be understood to be that which 
instantaneously liberates a man from the torments of endless rebirth by burning the karma which 
produces the body. This [initiation], called ‘immediately liberating’ (sadyonirvdna), is attained 
[by a disciple] when the ripening of his impurity has reached its culmination (prakrste 
malaparipdake)” 
Iam extremely grateful to Dominic Goodall for his corrections to my translation of this passage, as well as 
for the emendation he has proposed to the Sanskrit text (see fn. 330). I quoted and discussed this passage 
also in chapter 3, subsection 3.2.3 (“From Scriptures to Exegesis: A Shift in Doctrine or Coexisting 
Views?”). 
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in death.*°* This karma can be eliminated only through experience. As I mentioned earlier, 
this is why Abhinavagupta and Jayaratha stress that sadyonirvdna initiation cannot be 
bestowed on anyone who is not about to die.*%’ Narayanakantha neither posits such a 
restriction nor offers any explanation as to how these rare individuals who receive 
sadyonirvdna initiation could continue to live in their bodies without any remaining 
arabhdr-karman. Nor does he hint at imminent death as a consequence of this initiation. 
It is only his son Ramakantha— who became the most prominent Saiddhantika exegete of 
his time, and whose doctrinal views often clash with those of Abhinavagupta—who 
clarifies the issue: like his father, and in contrast with the author of the Tantrdloka, he 
maintains that sadyonirvdna initiation destroys all karmas, including the one by which 
the body is sustained. However, the body remains in place, like a potter’s wheel that 
continues to spin even after the completion of the pot. Thus—Ramakantha concludes — 
“the fault that the body should die absolutely immediately after initiation does not 
apply.”°* 

Another reason Abhinavagupta classifies sadyonirvdna initiation as a case of 
Lower-Intense saktipdta could be that his view here—sadyonirvdna can be granted only 
to those close to dying, and provokes immediate death—departs from mainstream 


Saivism, as I just showed. The expression “he attains liberation at death (dehapdate)”” in 


6°? See Brunner 1977: 192, fn. 68. 

°°? See TA XIII.236-239 and my note on Jayaratha’s commentary ad loc, in fn. 656 above. 

6 na diksanantaram eva Sartrapdtadosa iti | See Kiranavrtti ad V1.21. Text and translation by Goodall 
1998: 153, 384-385. 

°° Tt is worth noticing that Abhinavagupta changes the reading in the Malini from dehapdte (locative case, 
meaning “at death) to dehapdtat (ablative case, literally meaning “through death”). Even though 
Abhinavagupta often changes the wording of the texts he quotes, in this case he quotes the four stanzas of 
the Malini verbatim, with the only exception of dehapdte. This may be due to the fact that the ablative 
dehapatat fits better the case of sadyonirvdna initiation. This may be because the ablative dehapatat better 
fits the case of sadyonirvdna initiation. This case, whereby it is initiation itself that causes death by taking 
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Malinivijayottaratantra 145cd—a convenient quote to provide as evidence that this 
tantra teaches “immediately liberating” initiation in the way he conceives it—occurs in 
the passage of the text that he associates with the Lower-Intense degree. However, the 
claim that the Malini teaches sadyonirvdna in that passage is not convincing; it is the 
product of Abhinava’s exegetical leap. The tantra is referring in a straightforward manner 
to the two possibilities for disciples initiated by a guru: attaining liberation at the moment 
of initiation (tatksandt), or attaining liberation at death (dehapdate). The Malini does not 
mention sadyonirvdna initiation anywhere. When Abhinavagupta wants to provide 
further scriptural authority for the practice of initiating a person who is about to die, he 
quotes the Gahvaratantra, a text that has not survived:°” 


When [the teacher] sees the student seized by old age and beset by sicknesses 
causing him to leave the body he should link him to the supreme level of reality 
(tattva). 


away one’s vital force, and through this death (dehapdtdat) liberation, is in some way analogous to the case 
of the recipient of Higher-Intense Saktipdta, whereby it is the saktipdta itself causing death, and through 
this death (dehapdtavasat ad XIII.130cd) liberation. It is also true, however, that in the Tantrasdra 
Abhinavagupta uses the expression dehapdate for Higher-Intense saktipdta. I suspect, however, that in that 
case he does so in order to gloss the expression tadaiva, “at that very moment” which is originally in 
Malini 142, and which he uses in the Tantrasdra, in the only sentence he devotes there to the Higher- 
Intense degree: tatra utkrstativrat tadaiva dehapdte paramesatd “among these [nine degrees of Saktipdta], 
with the Higher-Intense [one attains] the state of Siva”. In the TS Abhinavagupta does not describe the 
further variations within Higher-Intense saktipdta, whereby death may occur at a later time, as he does in 
the corresponding sentence ad TA XIII.130cd-13lab, which I quoted earlier (p. 208, and fn. 564): 
tivrativrah saktipdto dehapdatavasat svayam || moksapradas tadaivanyakdle va taratamyatah “The Higher- 
Intense Descent of Power bestows liberation automatically (svayam) through death, at that same moment 
[in which Saktipdta occurs] or at another time, depending on its degree of intensity.” 
°° See TA XIX.8, in the course of Abhinavagupta’s discussion on the appropriate moment for 
sadyonirvana: 

drstva Sisyam jardgrastam vyadhibhih paripiditam | 

utkramayya tatas tv enam paratattve niyojayet |l 8 lI 
He provides the same quote also ad TA XVI.182, while expounding the different types of initiation. 
Jayaratha also quotes this same stanza in his commentary ad XIII.237-238. 
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Just as Abhinavagupta does in the case of the initiation of someone who is already 
dead,” he argues here too that when relatives and friends request initiation on behalf of a 
sick person, that in itself is a sufficient sign of Saktipdta. In other words, the Descent of 
Power in a person can be inferred by the devotion of the petitioners close to him.** I 
explained in an earlier chapter how Ramakantha strongly opposes this view, based on the 
argument that a cause (devotion) and an effect (Saktipdta) cannot be related if their 
locations are different (vyadhikarana).°” This might explain why Ramakantha makes no 
reference to initiating someone on his death bed. On the contrary, he follows the tradition 
of allowing sick persons who are able to request initiation for themselves to obtain the so- 
called initiation “without seeds” (nirbija), which guarantees liberation at death without 


the requirement of post-initiatory observances. 


4.3 Moderate and Mild Saktipata: Classes of Initiated Disciples 


4.3.1 Moderate Saktipata: Liberation-Seekers (putrakas) and Enjoyment-Seekers 
(sadhakas) 


After concluding his lengthy exposition of the three degrees of Intense Saktipdta, 
Abhinavagupta introduces Moderate Saktipata, in its threefold subdivision:°” 


This first set of three [Intense] Saktipdta has been explained. Now [we will 
examine] another [set of three] [i.e. the three degrees of Moderate Saktipdta]. But 
in the case of Higher-Moderate [Saktipdta], [the disciple] even though initiation 


°°7 See TA XXI.6-1 Lab. 
68 See TA XIX.4-6. 
6 See chapter 1, subsection 1.3.1, “The ‘Locus’ (adhikarana) of Devotion as a Prerequisite of Initiation.” 
°° See TA XIII.240-24 1 ab: 
ekas triko ‘yam nirnitah Saktipdte ‘py athaparah | 
ttvramadhye tu diksdyam krtayam na tatha drdham |\ 240 ll 
svdtmano vetti Sivatam dehdnte tu Sivo bhavet | 
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has been granted [to him], does not know so firmly®”! his own identity with Siva. 
At death, however, he becomes Siva. 


In this category, Abhinavagupta includes various levels of ordinary Saiva practitioners, 
that is, disciples who will not become gurus and who will achieve liberation only after 
death. This characteristic is indeed what sets them apart from the recipients of Intense 
Saktipata,°” who become jivanmuktas, unless they fall into the two exceptions of those 
who die shortly after and as a consequence of either §aktipdta or initiation.*” 

Relying on the support of earlier scriptural sources, such as the Nisisamcdra 
tantra, the author explains that conceptual thinking, or vikalpa, is what prevents 


individuals who have been initiated from being liberated while alive.°* Even after 


ou Technically drdham is not an adverb, since it is feminine, in agreement with Sivatam, literally “he does 
not know his identity with Siva as firm.” 

°? The use of the adversative particle “but” (tw) in this stanza introducing Higher-Moderate Saktipata 
strongly suggests that the fact of achieving liberation at death, and not earlier, is what distinguishes the 
Higher-Moderate degree from the two levels above it (Medium-Intense and Lower-Intense). In addition to 
this philological clue, from a more theoretical perspective it is unclear what criterion would otherwise 
differentiate between recipients of Lower-Intense Saktipdta who approached a samskrta guru, and 
recipients of Higher-Moderate saktipdta. They would both aim at liberation without any desire of worldly 
enjoyments along the way (the type of disciple defined as putraka, or “Son’’); they would both approach a 
samskrta guru and receive a ritual type of liberating initiation from him (nirvadnadiksa); and they would 
both attain liberation only at death. Abhinavagupta, conversely, is very particular in assigning specific 
characteristics to recipients of each type of Saktipdta: in other words, the socio-spiritual identity within the 
community of Saiva practitioners is a function of the degree of grace Siva has supposedly bestowed on the 
individual. 

°? The two exceptions to this general rule are the recipients of Higher-Intense saktipata, who die, and attain 
liberation, shortly after receiving it; and the particular case within the Lower-Intense degree who receives 
sadyonirvdna initiation and also dies shortly after and attains liberation immediately. What for 
Abhinavagupta ultimately distinguishes higher forms of Saktipdta from lower forms is their ability to 
bestow liberating knowledge immediately, whether a person continues to live or dies right away as a 
consequence of saktipdta. See my discussion in section 4.1 (p. 203), regarding Abhinavagupta’s division of 
Saktipdta into two essential categories, a “superior” Saktipdta’” and an “inferior” §aktipdta (TA XIII.254- 
256ab, text in fn. 550). 

° See TA XIII.241cd-242ab: 


uktam ca nisisaficdrayogasancarasastrayoh ll 241 ll 
vikalpat tu tanau sthitvad dehante Sivatam vrajet | 


“And in the Nisisamcaratantra and in the Yogasamcdaratantra it is said: ‘Remaining in the body 
on account of differentiated thought (vikalpa), at death he becomes Siva.’” 
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initiation, they do not have a firm conviction about their identity with Siva. Since these 
practitioners do not attain liberation while living, they cannot become liberation- 
bestowing gurus.°” The highest types among these initiates are the recipients of Higher- 
Moderate saktipdta, whose goal is liberation alone, which they attain at death.°” This 
category of initiates, as Jayaratha points out, correspond to the putrakas, or “sons,” those 


who have received nirvdnadiksd, “liberation-bestowing initiation.” 


Jayaratha provides us with the literal quote from the Nisisamcdratantra: “One whose mind is joined to 
differentiated thought attain Siva at death” (vikalpayuktacittas tu pindapdtdc chivam vrajet). 
Abhinavagupta also quotes the extended passage ad TA XIV .43cd-45: 


uktam Srinisicare ca bhairavtyena tejasa \l 43 \l 

vydptam visvam prapasyanti vikalpojjhitacetasah | 

vikalpayuktacittas tu pindapatac chivam vrajet || 44 |I 

bahyadiksddiyogena caryasamayakalpanaih | 

avikalpas tathddyaiva jivanmukto na samsayah \l 45 Il 

“In the revered Nisisamcara is said that those whose mind is free from conceptual thought see 
the universe pervaded by Bhairava’s splendor. One whose mind is joined to differentiated 
thought attains Siva at death, due to such [means] as external initiation [and] the practice of post- 
initiatory observances. Thus, the one free from conceptual thought becomes liberated while 
living at this very moment, without doubt.” 


Even the above, longer quote by Abhinavagupta is a paraphrase of this tantra, which is quoted by Jayaratha 
ad loc: 


tejasdsya Sivasyaiva vydptam sarvam cardcaram | 

pasyanti munayah siddha virasamjnds ca devatah \\ 

vikalpojjhitacittas tu pasyanti bhuvi manavah | 

vikalpayuktacittas tu pindapdatac chivam vrajet \l 

vikalpaksinacittas tu Gtmanam Sivam avyayam | 

pasyate bhavasuddhya yo jivanmukto na samSsayah \l 
By comparing the quotes, we can see that the reference to the external initiation ritual (bahyadiksd) and 
post-initiatory observances (carydsamaya) is added by Abhinavagupta, perhaps in order to allude to the fact 
that the j7vanmukta is often the result of a gnostic kind of initiation, or of spontaneous initiation (“initiation 
by the goddesses”). 


° See TA XIII.240cd-242ab. 

°7°T am inclined to think, however, that they can still become bhukti-bestowing gurus (i.e. yogins) because 
such gurus do not necessarily need to be liberated (in which case they would be jadnins). Later in chapter 
XI, Abhinavagupta declares the superiority of jadnins over yogins (XIII.327-341). In any case, he is not 
very interested in this lower category of teachers, who can only grant worldly enjoyments. I discussed 
earlier (pp. 228-29) how Abhinavagupta argues, against his opponents, that the intuitive guru, who is not 
even ritually initiated, can bestow enjoyments in addition to liberation (see also TA 151cd-153 in fn. 616 
and TA XIII.147-148 in fn. 619) 

677 XTIT.240cd-241ab quoted at the beginning of this section. I specified “alone” here, because they do not 
desire worldly enjoyments, like those who receive Medium-Moderate saktipata. 

°78 See Jayaratha ad 245ab. 
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Those who receive Medium-Moderate Saktipdta, while aiming at liberation as 
their final goal, are also interested in otherworldly pleasures and supernatural powers 
(bhoga). While still in the body, they will first experience these pleasures at the reality- 
level (tattva) of their choice, to which the guru has supposedly linked them at the time of 
their initiation. At death then, they too attain Sivahood. The recipient of Lower-Moderate 
Saktipata is also an enjoyment-seeker (bubhuksuh), whom the guru links during initiation 
to the level of reality or supernatural world the initiate desires to reach. However, unlike 
the former (Medium-Moderate), the Lower-Moderate Saktipdta recipient experiences 
these pleasures only after death, attaining the desired level or paradisiacal world 
(bhuvana) in a different body. Afterwards, he also attains Sivahood.*” 
Like Intense Saktipdta, these three degrees of Moderate Saktipdta too have 
further gradations. Here, however, the criterion for the further subdivision is not the 
respective proportions of intuitive and acquired knowledge, because all practitioners in 


these lower categories receive their knowledge from a human guru. Rather, in this case 


67 XTII.242cd-244ab and Jayaratha ad loc: 


madhyamadhye Saktipate Sivalabhotsuko ‘pi san \\ 242 \l 
bubhuksur yatra yuktas tad bhuktvad dehaksaye Sivah | 
mandamadhye tu tatraiva tattve kvapi niyojitah \\ 243 Il 
dehdnte tattvagam bhogam bhuktva pascdac chivam vrajet | 


“In the case of Medium-Moderate saktipdta, even though he desires to attain Siva, since he 
[also] desires enjoyment, he first experiences this at whatever [level] he has been united [by the 
guru] and becomes Siva at death. In the case of Lower-Moderate [saktipata], however, he enjoys 
the experience (bhoga) of the same reality-level (tattva), to which he was linked [by the guru] 
[only] at death [i.e. not while in the body, as in the previous case], and he goes to Siva 
afterwards.” 


The syntax of 243cd-244a is not smooth; it translates literally as “having experienced, after death, the 
enjoyment of that reality-level in the same reality-level to whichever one he was linked.” Jayaratha has 
tried to interpret it, but does not have a satisfactory solution: he glosses tatraiva as “in the [degree of] 
Saktipdta under discussion” (prakrdnte saktipdte), which does not make a lot of sense. The language of the 
Tantradloka in the case of these two lower forms of Moderate Saktipdta is more elliptical than the 
corresponding passage in the Tantrasdra, which, for example, says explicitly that the recipient of Medium- 
Moderate Saktipdta enjoys pleasures in his current body, while the recipient of Lower-Moderate Saktipdta 
needs to die first and take another body (more likely in a paradisiacal world, rather than on earth). Jayaratha 
also provides these additional details based on the Tantrasdra passage, which he quotes in the commentary. 
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Abhinavagupta correlates the degree of intensity of grace with how quickly one attains 
Siva, which is inversely proportional to the amount of worldly enjoyment the disciple 
desires to experience before liberation, and, in the case of Lower-Moderate Saktipdta, to 


the number of bodies he takes for that purpose.*° Although from the point of view of a 


680 See TA XIII. 244cd-245ab: 


tatrdpi taratamyasya sambhavac cirasighratd || 244 |l 
bahvalpabhogayogas ca dehabhiimalpatakramah | 


“Since there is a [further] gradation of intensity also with regard to these [respective levels of 
Medium Saktipdta], [one can attain Siva] slowly or quickly, and may experience many or few 
enjoyments, taking many or few bodies.” 


Following the grammatical structure in the Sanskrit text, I took the expression “taking many or few bodies” 
(dehabhimdalpatakramah) as a bahuvrhih compound referring to the previous expression, “experiencing 
many or few enjoyments.” An alternative interpretation of this stanza could result by understanding its 
sense as if there were an implicit, connective particle “end” (ca), before the third element, producing a 
translation like this: 


“Since there is a [further] gradation of intensity also with regard to these [respective levels of 
Medium Saktipdta], [one can attain Siva] slowly or quickly, may experience many or few 
enjoyments, [and] may take many or few bodies.” 


This would suggest three different scenarios, possibly corresponding to the three levels of Medium 
Saktipadta. The disciple who receives the Higher-Middle degree and desires liberation alone, without 
enjoyments, can attain Siva slowly or quickly. The one who receives Medium-Middle and experiences 
enjoyments with this body can experience few or many of them. Finally, the disciple who obtains the 
Lower-Medium level and experiences enjoyments after death, in other bodies, may take few or many of 
these bodies. Aside from being more faithful to the text, however, I think the first interpretation also makes 
perfect sense. There need not be a one-to-one correspondence between the three scenarios and the three 
degrees of Middle saktipdta. The expression “experiencing many or few enjoyments” can apply both to the 
recipient of Medium-Intense saktipdta, who will experience these enjoyments in this body, and to the 
recipient of Lower-Intense, who will experience them in other bodies after death. In this case, it also makes 
sense that the compounded expression “taking many or few bodies” qualifies the previous compound 
“experiencing many or few enjoyments”: the more enjoyments the recipient of Lower-Medium Saktipdta 
desires, the more bodies he is likely to take, and the later he will attain Siva. For this reason, I also think 
that the idea of attaining Siva “slowly or quickly” is even more appropriate for the sadhakas (Medium- 
Middle and Lower-Middle) than for the putraka (Higher-Middle). The latter, not desiring any enjoyments, 
typically attains Siva right after death (“quickly”). This provides an additional reason to dismiss the other 
interpretation of a one-to-one correspondence, where the expression “attains Siva slowly or quickly” would 
apply to the putraka only. My preferred interpretation is also supported by a parallel passage (TA 
XMI.297cd-298ab) later in this chapter, where Abhinavagupta does not include the possibility of attaining 
Siva “slowly” for putrakas. The only two alternatives are “quickly” and “instantly.” See TA XIII.297cd- 
298ab and Jayaratha’s commentary ad loc: 
kascic chuddhadhvabandhah san putrakah stghram akramat || 297 || 
bhogavyavadhinda ko ‘pi sadhakas cirasighratah | 

...Stghram iti dehapdtasamanantaryena | akramdd iti saty api dehe—ityarthah | bhogavyavadhis 

ca ciram sighram va bhaved ityuktam—cirasighrata 

iti | 
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sddhaka who wants to maximize his experience of pleasures, it would seem logical that 
higher degrees of Saktipdta would generate more enjoyments in this or other worlds, 
Abhinavagupta’s overall classification shows that the case is the opposite: the more 
intense the Saktipata, the quicker one attains Siva, while an increasing propensity for 
enjoyments is a sign of a weaker Saktipdta.*' This is in complete alignment with 
Abhinavagupta’s philosophical and soteriological view, whereby liberation is the primary 
goal. The fulfillment of one’s aspiration for otherworldly pleasures and supernatural 
powers is accounted for and accepted in all the subdivisions of the Tantric Saiva tradition, 
and as such Abhinavagupta includes it in his system. However, he overtly displays his 
preferences by assigning those enjoyment-seekers to the lower levels of the Saiva 
Saktipdta hierarchy. 

According to Jayaratha, recipients of both Medium-Moderate and Lower- 
Moderate degrees of Saktipdta are cases of sivadharmisddhakas, enjoyment/power- 
seekers (sddhakas) who follow the Saiva religion (sivadharma). They practice the 


teachings taught in the Saiva scriptures and worship the Saiva mantras they have received 


“Others, the putrakas, for whom the bonds to the paths have been purified 
(suddhadhvabandah) [attain the state of Siva] quickly or instantly; yet others, 
the sddhakas, with a period of enjoyment in between, slowly or quickly. 


Jayaratha’s commentary: 

[Putrakas reach Sivahood] ‘quickly,’ ic. immediately after dropping the body; ‘instantly’ 
while being still in the body —this is the meaning. [With the words] ‘slowly or quickly’ he says 
that [for the sa@dhaka] the period of enjoyment in between could last for a long or a short time.” 


°8! Abhinavagupta in fact classifies those who attain Siva instantly and become gurus or jivamnmuktas as 
recipients of an Intense degree of Saktipdta. Within the Moderate range, he associates those who do not 
desire any enjoyments and attain Siva immediately upon death with the Higher-Moderate range; those who 
experience enjoyments, but just in the current life, with the Medium-Moderate range; and those who wish 
to enjoy pleasures in future worlds with the Lower-Moderate range. Finally, as I will show below, 
Abhinavagupta places in the lowest category, Mild saktipdta, those for whom the desire for enjoyment is 
stronger than the longing for liberation. 
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from the guru during the initiation ritual.’ Ksemaraja, Abhinavagupta’s disciple, 
explains that the mantras given during the initiation “according to the religion taught by 
Siva” (sivadharmini diksa) bring about supernatural powers (siddhi) in the present body, 
in addition to the state of higher souls, such as Mantras and Lords of Mantras, who dwell 
in higher worlds.®* This ability to enjoy worldly pleasures and supernatural powers 
(bhoga) in the current life matches Abhinavagupta’s description of the recipient of 
Medium-Moderate Saktipdta. Jayaratha therefore appears faithful to Abhinavagupta’s 
intention with regard to the correspondence between this degree of Saktipdta and the 
Sivadharmisddhaka. As for Lower-Medium Saktipdta, however, since Abhinavagupta 


mentions that its recipients enjoy worldly pleasures and supernatural powers (bhoga) only 


8° See Svacchandatantra IV 83-84 and Ksemaraja’s commentary ad loc. 

°83 See Ksemaraja ad SvT IV.144ab: mantraradhanena pindasiddhihetuna mantratvadipraptihetund ca... 
(Vol. IV, 89'7'8) and vartamanasiddhihetor mantraradhanasya Sivadharminy eva...(907*) In addition to 
the Svacchandatantra, on which he is commenting, Ksemaraja bases his understanding on the Mrgendra- 
tantra, a Saiva Siddhanta source that devotes a significant part of its ritual section (kriyapada) to the 
various kinds of Saiva initiations. He quotes MrT, KP VIII.6ab: 


Sivadharminy anor miilam Sivadharmaphalasriyah | 


For the individual soul, the [initiation] “according to the law of Siva” is the root cause of that 
prosperity which is the fruit of the religion taught by Siva. 


Ksemaraja clarifies that this fruit consists in the attainment of the state of Mantra, Lord of Mantra etc. 
(mantramantresatvadipraptyadtmaka), and that initiation is the only cause for it (hetur eka). The second half 
of the stanza (MrT, KP VIII.6cd), which Ksemaraja also quotes, refers to a special kind of sivadharmini 
initiation that bestows immortality until the time of cosmic dissolution: 


hitetara vind bhangam tanor dvilaydd bhuvam || 


Another [initiation, which can be] granted [brings about enjoyment] without the destruction of 
the body, up until the dissolution of the worlds. 


According to Ksemaraja this second type of sivadharmi-sddhaka enjoys medium-level supernatural powers, 
such as the ability to be invincible in battle thanks to a magical sword (khadgasiddhih); the power to enter 
netherworlds (pdatdlasiddhih); a magical collyrium that allows a person to see invisible things 
(afijanasiddhih); or magical sandals (pddukasiddhih). According to Narayanakantha, the commentator on 
the Mrgendratantra, this kind of sadhaka also attains the state of being like Siva, which is to say, liberation. 
He writes: pindasthairye jate Sivatvavyaktav utpannayam svecchavihari yathestabhogakrd bhavati. “Once 
he has obtained the permanence of the body and the manifestation of Sivahood, he becomes one who takes 
pleasures at will, one who experiences whatever enjoyment he desires.” See also Brunner-Lachaux 1985: 
204, fn. 4. For an explanation of the various supernatural powers see relevant entries in 
Tantrikabhidhdanakosa I, II and III (Brunner, Oberhammer and Padoux 2000 & 2004; Goodall and Rastelli 
2013). 
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after death, I am inclined to think that Abhinavagupta intended it as the degree of grace 
connected with the lokadharmisddhaka—at least the higher kind, who also desires 
liberation.** Lokadharmi-sddhakas are enjoyment-seekers who follow the Veda-based 
religion, which in Tantric Saiva sources is referred to as the “mundane path” (lokamarga). 
They are intent on accumulating good karma by performing meritorious deeds, such as 
undertaking pilgrimages to holy places, taking ritual baths, and giving to charity.*° This 
lower kind of enjoyment-bestowing initiation, “according to the mundane religion” 
(lokadharmini-dtksa), does not entitle its recipients to worship mantras, unlike the 
Sivadharmini-diksa.°° What the ritual does, instead, is purify the initiates’ past and future 


bad karma so that they can reap the fruits of their good karma.*’ After death, they enjoy 


°* As I will explain below, the “higher” type of lokadharmin, who also desires liberation, at initiation is 
linked to Siva and not to the lower deities. For now, note that the Saiva scriptural sources characterize the 
lokadharmini diksa as an initiation that grants the experience of enjoyment only after death. See for 
example Mrgendratantra, KP, VIII.7: 


bhogabhiimisu sarvasu duskrtamSe hate sati | 
dehottardnimadyartham Sistesta lokadharmini \I 7 \I 


“The remaining [initiation], the one ‘according to the mundane religion,’ whereby the bad portion [of 
karma] has been removed in all the pleasure-worlds, is regarded as good for obtaining, in another 
body, [the set of supernatural powers] beginning with atomicity [viz. the ability to make oneself the 
size of an atom].” 


A similar passage in Svacchandatantra IV .144cd, referring to the same initiation, reads: 
prarabdhadehabhede tu bhunkte ‘sa hyanimddikan |\ 144 ll 


“But when the current body dies, he will enjoy [supernatural powers] such as the one to turn 
oneself into the size of an atom.” 


Abhinavagupta himself in the Tantrdloka, while describing the lokadharminzi initiation, uses almost exactly 

the same words as the Svacchandatantra (TA XV .30ab: prarabdhadehabhede tu bhunkte ‘sav animadikam). 
I quote the full stanza of the TA in a footnote below, while discussing Mild Saktipdta. In his essay on 

initiation in the Tantraloka, Takashima (1992: 73-74) refers to this same stanza (XV.30) and suggests that 

Lower-Middle (manda-madhya) Saktipdta is the case of lokadharmi-sddhaka, and not another case of 

Sivadharmi, as Jayaratha states. 

°85 See Svacchandatantra IV .85 with Ksemaraja’s commentary ad loc. 

°8° This is one of the defining characteristics of this diksa, which is described as “devoid of mantra worship” 
(mantraradhanavarjita). See for example SvT IV.144b; TA XV.29d. 

°87 See Svacchandatantra IV .143cd-144ab, and TA XV.29. Abhinavagupta’s exposition in Tantraloka 

XV.27-30 of the initiations of the liberation-seeker (mumuksuh) and these two types of enjoyment-seekers 

(Sivadharmi- and lokadharmi-sddhakas) is a paraphrase of Svacchandatantra IV 141-145. Jayaratha (ad TA 

XV.29) observes that the purification of bad karmas referred to ad 29ab (adharmariipindm Sodhanam) can 

be performed only with regard to past (praktana) and future (4gami) karmas, but not present (dehadrambhi 
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pleasures and supernatural powers in the various paradisiacal worlds of their choosing — 
higher realms governed by various rudras, who are a kind of lower manifestation of 
Siva.** At the time of initiation the guru “links” the disciple to the deity of the chosen 
realm, which will cause the initiand to acquire the same qualities of that deity, such as 
omniscience and similar powers. In the case where the lokadharmin desires liberation, he 
will be connected to Siva.’ In this way, the tradition seems to allow for a higher level of 
lokadharmisdadhaka, normally a pleasure-seeker par excellence, who may also desire, and 
ask for, liberation at the time of initiation.*® Abhinavagupta too explicitly mentions these 


two possibilities for the lokadharmin, to be linked either to Siva in his highest, undivided 


or pradrabdha) karma, the karma that has given rise to the current body, whose effects have already started, 
and that, according to the tradition, is impossible to eliminate other than by experiencing it. This principle 
applies to both the Sivadharmi and the lokadharmi-sddhaka. On this point, Jayaratha openly criticizes the 
commentator (udyotakrt) on the Svacchandatantra, Ksemaraja, for suggesting that, in the case of the 
sddhaka, the bad portion of the present karma is purified during the initiation ritual. According to Jayaratha 
Ksemaraja bases his interpretation on an incorrect reading of SvT 142ab, reading ekam for ittham: 
sddhakasya tu bhittyartham prakkarmaikam tu Sodhayet instead of sddhakasya tu bhityartham 
prakkarmettham tu Sodhayet. 

68 This kind of deity is also referred to as sakala Siva, or Siva “with parts,” to suggest that it is a manifest 
form of Siva, and to distinguish it from his non-manifest form, “without parts,’ or akala Siva; and 
bhuvanesvara, which literally means “Lord of the world” (see TA XV.30 quoted in fn. 691 below). 

689 See Mrgendratantra KP, VIII.149: 


lokadharminam dropya mate bhuvanabhartari | 
taddharmapddanam kuryac chive va muktikanksinam Il 


> 


“Having placed the lokadharmin in the intended world-regent, [the guru] should cause him to 
take on his properties. Or, if the lokadharmin also wants liberation [he should place him] in Siva.” 


As for the special qualities (dharma) of the deity that the disciples acquire, Narayanakantha, the 
commentator on the Mrgendratantra, explains that they are the perfections, such as omniscience 
(sarvajnata), contentment (trptih), eternal intelligence (anddibodha), and freedom (svatantrata) (ad MrgT 
VIII.149ad and VIII.136ab). The other two qualities of the traditional list of six are indestructible power 
(aviluptasaktita) and infinite power (anantasaktita). Only Siva possesses all of the qualities, so disciples 
who are linked to Siva will acquire the whole list. Lower deities, instead, possess only some of the qualities. 
See Brunner-Lachaux 1977: 405-406. 

°° Brunner-Lachaux (1985) rightly observes that the tradition, without being explicit, provides the 
possibility for a sort of lokadharmini nirvdnadiksd, a “liberation-bestowing initiation according to the 
mundane religion.” She also notes that Narayanakantha (ad VIII.149) avoids glossing the term 
muktikanksin, “he who desires liberation,” with mumuksuh, probably because he is aware that, technically, 
this initiation is categorized as bhautiki (enjoyment-bestowing), and so is meant for the bubhuksuh, whose 
immediate goal is the attainment of enjoyments and supernatural powers (1985: 288, fn. 5). However, both 
Ksemaraja ad Sv.T 144cd-145 and Jayaratha ad TA XV.30 do use the term mumuksuh to refer to the type 
of lokadharmin who also desires liberation (see fn. 691 below). 
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form, or to his manifestation as a lower divinity.”! The first kind of lokadharmin, who is 
linked to Siva and therefore does not require additional initiation, seems to fit well 
Abhinavagupta’s description of the case of Lower-Medium Saktipdta. The second kind, 
conversely, who will need a further initiation in order to achieve liberation, fits the case 


of Mild Saktipdata (in its three degrees), which I will discuss next. 


4.3.2 Mild Saktipata: The Predominance of “Experience” (bhoga) as a Goal 


In both the Tantraloka and the Tantrasara, Abhinavagupta states that aspirants in whom 
the desire for otherworldly pleasures and supernatural powers (bhoga) predominates over 
the longing for liberation are those who received a Mild Ssaktipdata. In the latter work — 
perhaps because the topic he discusses right after Mild Saktipdta is the Saktipdta of the 
Vaisnavas and other non-Saiva sects, which in his view is not liberating —he clarifies that 
even this prevalent desire for mundane pleasures is the expression of (Siva’s) Saktipata, 
and as such leads its recipients to liberation. This is because, Abhinavagupta states, the 
means to obtain the experience of enjoyments are mantras, yoga and other observances 


taught by Siva, which ultimately also lead to liberation.“? On the other hand, in the single 


°! See Tantraloka XV .30 (a close parallel of Svacchandatantra IV .144cd-145): 


prarabdhadehabhede tu bhunkte ‘asav animddikam | 
bhuktvordhvam yati yatraisa yukto ‘tha sakale ‘kale \l 


But when the current body dies, he will enjoy [the supernatural powers] becoming the size of an 
atom and so forth; [and] having enjoyed them, he goes upwards to where he was linked [by the 
guru], either to a manifest form [of Siva] (sakala) or to [his] non-manifest form (akala). 


Commenting on this passage, Jayaratha explains that the term sakala refers to the Lord of the intended 
world, the bhuvanesvara, while akala refers to Siva. He also clarifies that the case in which the initiand is 
united with Siva is when he desires liberation (mumuksur akale Sive yojitas). Thus, the initiate first enjoys 
the good karma, and then reaches the level of Siva. Jayaratha bases his comments on Mrgendratantra, KP 
VIII.149 (which I quoted fn. 689 above). In his commentary ad TA XIII.245cd-246ab, the stanza on Mild 
Saktipata, Jayaratha quotes both TA XV.30 and again this same stanza of the MrT VIII.149, in order to 
show these different possibilities for the lokadharmi-sddhaka. As I will explain below, he understands this 
special lokadharmin who also desires liberation to be the recipient of Higher-Mild saktipata. 

? See Tantrasdara XI, 223'7-224* 
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stanza of the Tantrdloka devoted to Mild Saktipdta, he adds an important piece of 
99.693 


information that seems to make liberation for these initiates less “automatic”: 


In the case of Higher-Mild, Medium-Mild and Lower-Mild, the desire for 
enjoyments becomes successively (kramdt) more (atimdtrena) predominant. At 
the end he becomes Siva through the [initiation] ritual (vidhind). 


Thus these disciples attain the state of Siva (liberation), only after going through 
initiation, that is, an additional initiation to the one they already received. 

Abhinavagupta does not specify what class of initiates belongs to this category 
of Mild Saktipata, or what specific initiation they must receive in order to become Siva. 
According to Jayaratha, Mild Saktipdta, in all its degrees, applies to the case of 
lokadharmisddhakas.™* Abhinavagupta does not even provide specific information about 
each degree of Mild Saktipdta, other than to note that the more predominant the desire for 


pleasurable experience, the lower the degree within this category. The scantiness of 


bhogotsukata yada pradhadnabhiita tada mandatvam pdramesvaramantrayogopdyatayd yatas 
tatrautsukyam | pdrameSamantrayogddes ca yato moksaparyantatvam atah saktipdtaripata | 
tatradpi taratamydat traividhyam \l 


“When the desire for enjoyments is prevalent, then [Saktipdta] is Mild. [Even] such desire is an 
expression of saktipdta, because it has as its means [of fulfillment] the mantras and yoga of the 
supreme Lord, and because the mantras, yoga, and other [means] of the supreme Lord end up in 
liberation. With regard to this [Mild saktipdta] too there are three kinds, according to its degree 
of intensity.” 


63 TA XTII.245cd-246ab: 


ttvramande madhyamande mandamande bubhuksutd || 245 || 
kraman mukhydtimatrena vidhinaity antatah Sivam | 


Jayaratha glosses vidhind, which literally means “through a ritual procedure,” with svocitena dtksa- 
prakdrena, “through a suitable kind of initiation.” 
°* See Jayaratha ad XIII.245cd-246ab: 


atraivamprakare manddakhye  Saktipadte bubhuksuta arthal lokadharminah sddhakasya 
kramddatimatrena mukhya yathayatham pradhdnabhita ityarthah | 


In this system, in the Saktipdta of such a kind, called Mild, the desire for enjoyments, by 
implication, the enjoyments of the lokadharmi-sddhaka, becomes successively more 
predominant, i.e. the becoming predominant [occurs] in regular order. This is the meaning [of 
the passage]. 
5 See XIII.245cd-246ab, quoted above. As I explain below, some lokadharmi-sddhakas enjoy experience 
up to the dissolution of the universe. 
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information—as well as the fact that he devotes a single stanza to the three Mild degrees 
of saktipata— further indicates of the subordinate place that bhoga as a goal occupies in 
his view with respect to liberation. Jayaratha, however, attempts a more specific 
classification. He understands Higher-Mild Saktipdta to be the degree of grace received 
by the special kind of lokadharmin who 1s granted salvific initiation and, after enjoying 
pleasures and supernatural powers in the paradisiacal realm of his choice, attains 
Sivahood. Jayaratha’s interpretation, however, seems at odds with Abhinavagupta’s 
description of the recipients of Mild Saktipdta as needing (a further) initiation to attain 
Sivahood. Therefore, this specification provides another argument in favor of considering 
this kind of “liberation-seeking” /okadharmin as a recipient of the degree above Higher- 
Mild, that is, Lower-Moderate Saktipata;®° also, as I pointed out earlier, the sivadharmin, 
who does not have to wait until after death in order to experience pleasures, does not fit 


well in the category of Lower-Mild.” 


°°° However, since the other characteristic of recipients of Mild Saktipdta is that their desire for enjoyments 
is predominant with respect to liberation, we have to presume that the liberation-seeking lokadharmins 
would fall in the category of (Lower)-Medium Saktipata only if their experience of enjoyments did not last 
for an excessively long time. At the end of chapter XVI of the Tantrdloka Abhinavagupta explains that the 
merging in either forms of Siva, the non-manifest Siva or the lower divinities, takes place only after all the 
pleasurable experiences, fruits of the good karmas which the teacher has intentionally not purified, have 
been exhausted. Regardless of the type of connection the initiate has received, it is possible that the 
enjoyments will last a very long time, even up until the time of cosmic dissolution, though he will not take 
on any body that will cause him suffering. See TA XVI.316bc-310ab. The last stanza of this passage 
(310cd-311ab), which echoes TA XV.30, previously quoted, reads: 


tato maydlaye bhuktasamastasukhabhogakah \\ 310 ll 
niskale sakale vaiti layam yojanikabalat | 


“When the dissolution of Mayda occurs, having experienced all the pleasant experiences, he 
dissolves into the unmanifest or manifest Siva, according to the connection [he received at 
initiation].” 
Based on Abhinavagupta’s description of Mild saktipdta, whereby bhoga is predominant, I suggest it 
would include these lokadharmi-sddhakas who, although linked to the non-manifest Siva, experience 
enjoyments up until the time of cosmic dissolution. 
7 See TABLE 4.4 at the end of this section. 
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The more ordinary kind of lokadharmin, conversely, who at the time of 
initiation is linked by the guru to lower forms of Siva, seems to better fit the general 
category of Mild Saktipata (in all its three degrees), since he will need another initiation 
in order to attain Sivahood. Jayaratha, instead, categorizes this disciple as a recipient of 
either Medium-Mild or Lower-Mild Saktipdta (but not Higher-Mild), depending on how 
long and gradual is the process leading to the disciple’s unity with the Lord of the chosen 
paradisiacal world. Jayaratha writes:°” 


And some other lokadharmin, due to Medium-Mild Saktipdta, having 
experienced for a certain time pleasures in some paradisiacal world or other 
[levels of reality] (bhuvanddau), then gets initiated by the lord of that [realm] and 
finally attains Sivahood. But the one who received Lower-Mild Saktipdta, having 
experienced pleasure for a longer time, going through the stages of being in the 
same world (sdlokya), then in proximity to (sdmipya), then in union with 
(sdyujya) [the presiding deity] in that very world (tatraiva), [also] gets initiation 
from the same [lord] and attains Sivahood. 


In addition to this regular kind of lokadharmin® who needs to receive an additional, 
liberating initiation in order to attain Sivahood, it is very likely that Abhinavagupta 
intended Mild sSaktipdta as the category for the “pledge-holders” (samayins). These are 
disciples who have received only the preliminary kind of initiation (samayadiksda), which 
requires them to observe the post-initiatory rules, or pledges (samaya), and at the same 


time qualifies them to study the Saiva scriptures. In order to attain liberation, however, 


8 See Jayaratha ad TA XIII.246ab (Vol. VIII, 152-153): 


kaScic ca madhyamandaSaktipatavan kvacana bhuvanddau kaficitkadlam bhogan bhuktva, tad- 
isvaradiksitah paryante Sivatam gacchet | mandamandaSsaktipdtavan punas  tatraiva 
sdlokyasdmipyasdyujyasddanakramena cirataram kdlam bhogdn bhuktva, tata eva diksam 
asddya Ssivatam iydt \l 
°° T used the word “regular” here to distinguish it from the “special” kind I described above, who is able to 
obtain a liberating kind of lokadharmini diksd. As for the additional initiation the ordinary lokadharmin 
needs to receive to attain liberation, I have not seen other references, besides Jayaratha, to the fact that they 
actually receive it from the lord of the chosen paradisiacal world. However, neither have I seen explicit 
references to the fact that, instead, they receive a liberating initiation from a human guru in a future life on 
earth. 
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they need to receive the “liberation-bestowing initiation” (nirvdnadiksd), also called 
“initiation of the sons” (putrakadiksa). When Abhinavagupta lists, from lowest to highest, 
the four main types of initiated practitioners determined by the degree of intensity of 
Saktipata, he lists the samayins as the first:”” 


Thus, since this saktipdta is of various types, there are various types [of initiated 
practitioners], i.e. the “pledge-holders” etc., because of differences such as the 
[various] degrees of intensity. Some, called “pledge-holders,” through attaining 
only the state of being part of a Rudra, attain Sivahood gradually, because of his 
grace (tatprasddatah). 


Jayaratha explains that the term “gradually” (kramaSah) refers to the fact that they attain 
Sivahood, or liberation, only after the “initiation of the sons,’ and that, for this very 
reason, their saktipdta is Mild.”' Like the ordinary kind of “enjoyment-seekers” —the 
lokadharmins who do not ask for liberation at the time of initiation—the samayins 
become part of a Rudra, a lower manifestation of Siva, and need a further initiation to 
reach their ultimate goal. Unless they choose to be consecrated as sivadharmisddhakas, 
however, the “pledge-holders” may never be interested in mundane pleasures and 
supernatural powers. Abhinavagupta’s characterization of Mild saktipdta as the category 
of grace that generates initiates predominantly interested in enjoyments is meant for the 
lokadharmisddhakas only. The common denominator between these two types of initiates 
who receive Mild saktipata—lokadharmins and samayins —is rather that their initiation, 


whether lokadharmini or samaya-diks@, is not liberating. 


”® Tantraloka XIII. 295ed-297ab: 
evam vicitre ‘py etasmif chaktipate sthite sati \| 295 ll 
tdratamyddibhir bhedaih samayyddivicitratd | 
kascid rudramsatamatrdpddanat tatprasddatah \| 296 | 
Sivatvam kramaso gacchet samayi yo niriipyate | 


7! See Jayaratha ad loc. 


TABLE 4.4: Degrees of Saktipdata and Classes of Initiates 
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DEGREES OF CLASSES OF INITIATES Variations according to 
SAKTIPATA (my interpretation) Jayaratha’s Interpretation 
INTENSE 


Higher-Intense 


DIES AFTER SAKTIPATA 
- No initiation 


Medium-Intense 


SAMSIDDHIKA OR AKALPITA GURU 
- Self-caused initiation 


Lower-Intense 


SAMSKRTA OR KALPITA GURU 
- Abhigseka consecration 


JIVANMUKTA 

- Gnostic, i.e. non-ritual, initiation 
- Kaula diksa 

- Regular nirvanadiksa 


THE DYING PERSON 
- Sadyonirvdnadtksa 


MODERATE 


Higher-Moderate 


PUTRAKA 
- Nirvanadiksa 


Medium-Moderate 


SIVADHARMI-SADHAKA 
- Sivadharmini diksa 


Lower-Moderate 


“HIGHER” LOKADHARMISADHAKA 
- Liberating lokadharmini diksa 


SIVADHARMISADHAKA 


MILD 


Higher-Mild 


LOKADHARMISADHAKA 
- Lokadharmini dtksa 


SAMAYIN 
-Samayadtksa 


“HIGHER” LOKADHARMISADHAKA 


SAMAYIN 


Medium-Mild 


LOKADHARMISADHAKA with a higher desire 
for bhoga 


SAMAYIN 


No variations, same as left column 


Lower-Mild 


As above, with even stronger desire for 
bhoga 


However—and this is what, in Abhinavagupta’s view, distinguishes them from 


practitioners of other sects such as the Vaisnavas—since they are still categorized as 
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recipients of a Saiva saktipdta, they are regarded as traveling a path that will inevitably 


culminate in liberation, even if at a later stage.””” 


4.4 Hierarchy and Degree of Authority of Saiva Gurus 


In addition to his classification of teachers (kalpita, akalpita and their variations) based 
on their level of intuitive knowledge,”* Abhinavagupta establishes from his doctrine of 
multiple degrees of Saktipdta a theoretical hierarchy among Saiva gurus based on other 


criteria as well, which he also relates to the intensity of Siva’s grace. The criteria include 


7 Samayadtksa is a preliminary initiation for both putrakas and sadhakas, who will respectively receive 
the nirvdna and Sivadharmini initiations. I explained earlier that the first is categorized as a recipient of 
Higher-Middle saktipdta, and the latter as Medium-Middle Saktipdta. The cases in which samayadiksq is 
followed immediately, or a short time later, by the second type of initiation, must not be understood as 
cases of Mild Saktipdta. Rather, Abhinavagupta, and more explicitly Jayaratha, are referring to cases in 
which the samayin takes many years to become a putraka or sddhaka; or, possibly, even to cases of 
samayins who die before they receive their second initiation. 

See TA XIII.299cd-300ab and Jayaratha’s commentary ad loc: 


samayyddicatuskasya samasavydsayogatah \| 299 ll 
kramakramddibhir bhedaih saktipdatasya citratd | 


samasavyasayogata iti kramadkramddibhir iti ca, tatra kramadd adau samayi, tatah putrakah, tata 
acarya iti samastyam, akramat kascit putraka eva, na tv ddau samayy api, kaScid dcarya eva, na 
tv Gdau samayi putrako veti vyastatvam Il 

“These four categories [of initiates], Pledge-Holders (samayin), [Power- 

Seekers (sddhaka), Liberation-Seekers (putraka) and Teachers (dcdrya)], [in 

turn], have different levels of saktipdta, depending on whether they occur 

gradually or at once, all together or individually.” 


Jayaratha’s Commentary: 

“Depending on whether they occur in sequence or not in sequence” and “all of them or 
individually.” Among these, “gradually” (kramdd) [means that] at the beginning he is a samayt, 
then a putraka, then an dcdrya—this is “all of them” (sdmastyam); “at once” (akramdd) [is 
when] someone is only a putraka, but not also a samayin in the beginning, someone else is just 
an dcdrya, but not also a samayi or a putraka in the beginning; this is “individually” 
(vyastatvam).” 


When Jayaratha says that one is a putraka, but not also a samayin, he means that he has received the 
liberation-bestowing (nirvdna) initiation, and thus become a putraka, immediately after the samayadiksd. 
Therefore, he has never been in the stage of being simply a samdyin. The same must be understood for the 
teacherIt is very unlikely that someone who is not even a Saiva—a person who has not even received 
samayadiksa and putrakadiksa—would approach a guru and request to be himself consecrated as a guru 
without first receiving the other two initiations. The only exception would be the spontaneously perfected 
(samsiddhika) guru, who, as I explained earlier, does not go through any initiation, not even the 
consecration as a teacher. See TA XIII.140-141, where Abhinavagupta states that a guru whose path is 
“intuitive” is not required to go through the progressive initiatory stages, such as samdyin and putraka. 

73 See section 4.2.4 above (“Degree of Intuitive Knowledge: The Typology of Gurus”). 
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whether the teacher is a “gnostic” (jAdnin), imparting liberating knowledge, or a yogin, 
granting otherworldly pleasures and supernatural powers at lower levels of reality; 
whether the teacher belongs to the Saiva tradition or not; and, if the teacher is a Saiva, 
which system within the tradition he belongs to. To a certain extent, Abhinavagupta 
establishes a hierarchy among non-Saiva traditions as well. In line with sectarian 
statements found in early Saiva scriptural sources, such as the Svacchandatantra, 
however, he does not regard these other religious sects as suitable for those aspiring to 
liberating knowledge. Since the author considers followers of these traditions to be yet 
untouched by Siva’s liberating grace, I will discuss them in a separate section, devoted to 


the so-called Lord’s power of “obscuration.” 


44.1 The Supreme Authority of the “Spontaneously Perfected” Guru 


While discussing Abhinavagupta’s typology of teachers based on their degree of intuitive 
knowledge, I briefly mentioned that he declares the “Spontaneously Perfected” 
(samsiddhika or akalpita) gurus to be superior to those who have been initiated (.e., 
samskyrta or kalpita) and who have acquired their knowledge in the traditional way, from 
another guru—even though the latter have been formally empowered to the office by the 


consecration ceremony. He writes,” 


74 See TA IV.74cd-76ab: 
yatha bhede ‘nddisiddhac chivan muktasiva hy adhah \\74 \l 


tatha samsiddhikajnandd ahrtajiianino ‘dhamah | 
tatsamnidhau naddhikdaras tesam muktaSivadtmavat || 75 |I 


kim tu tisnimsthitir yad va krtyam tadanuvartanam | 
74c. bhede ‘nddisiddhadc | my em; bhedenddisiddhac (i.e. bhedena Gdisiddhdat) ed. KSTS. 
Jayaratha’s commentary (Vol. VIII, 697°) also refers to Siva as anddisiddha, a well-attested compound 


referring to Siva in the Saiva Siddhanta tradition, and not as ddisiddha. The instrumental case bedhena also 
would not make sense in the sentence. 
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Just like in the dualist tradition [of the Saiva Siddhanta] the liberated [souls who 
have become like] Siva are inferior to the eternally established [Lord] Siva, in the 
same way those [gurus] who have received their knowledge [from a teacher] are 
inferior to those whose knowledge has arisen spontaneously. In their presence 
they do not have any authority, like those liberated souls who are equal to Siva; 


instead they remain in silence [i.e. inactive] or, if they have to do something, they 


follow these [spontaneously perfected gurus].”” 


Abhinavagupta is asserting that these traditional teachers, in the presence of those who 
have attained self-realization through their own liberating insight, must defer to them in 
matters of religious authority (adhikdra), for example, in performing functions such as 
initiating new disciples and teaching the scriptures. 

It is possible that Abhinavagupta intended such a precept for both the gurus of 
the non-dualist, Bhairava traditions he represents, as well as for officiants belonging to 
the dualist Saiva Siddhanta. He may not have expected the latter, however, to accept such 


hierarchy, because their doctrine would not recognize as gurus, or even as members of 


75 According to the dualist doctrine of the Saiva Siddhanta, whereby individual souls and Siva are 
ontologically distinct, “liberated Sivas” are souls who become like the omniscient Siva, but still remain 
inactive. Similarly, gurus who have been initiated and have attained knowledge through their teachers are 
fully liberated, like self-accomplished gurus, but are still somewhat inferior to the latter. Therefore, they 
should remain inactive in his presence. Abhinavagupta, however, concedes that the spontaneously perfected 
guru who, in addition to possessing intuitive knowledge, has been formally initiated, is like Lord Siva 
himself, Bhairava, the “boon-giver” in person. 


yas tu pratibhabahyatmasamskdradvayasundarah | 
ukto ‘nanyopakdaryatvat sa saksdd varado guruh |l 158 ll 


“But that guru who is adorned by both processes of qualification (samskdra), i.e. the intuitive 
one and the external one [i.e. initiation] is just like [Bhairava], the boon-giver, in human form, 
because he does not need any [further] assistance from anything else.” 


As Abhinavagupta explains earlier in the text (TA IV.76cd-78ab), the reason a guru who has already 
attained knowledge of his Siva nature through his intuitive insight would request initiation is to make it 
firmer. By practicing the scriptures, as well as studying the teachings of a master who knows these 
scriptures, he makes his knowledge absolutely perfect, complete in itself. Therefore, the author says, this 
knowledge itself “becomes Bhairava” (bhairavayate). See TA IV.76cd-78ab: 


yas tv akalpitariipo ‘pi samvaddadrdhatadkrte || 76 | 

anyato labdhasamskarah sa saksdd bhairavo guruh | 

yatah Sastrakramat tajjnaguruprajidanusilanat || 77 |l 

atmapratyayitam jidnam pirnatvdd bhairavayate | 
Such a view is completely consistent with a non-dualist ontology, which postulates the identity of the 
knower, the object of knowledge and the process of knowing. 
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the tradition, those who had not been ritually initiated. It is also likely, however, that he 
intended this idea to reach the wider audience of Saiva disciples, especially those 
belonging to the Saiva Siddhanta, or potential—still uninitiated—disciples, who might 
otherwise be leaning towards mainstream Saivism. This may explain his poetic use of 
Saiva Siddhanta ontology in the comparison he makes to illustrate his point, as quoted in 
the passage above. As I will point out later, Abhinavagupta’s agenda to expand his 
tradition led him to encourage practitioners to seek more than one guru, ideally by 
approaching what he regarded as increasingly “higher” teachers, even if this meant 


shifting sectarian affiliation. 


4.4.2 The Hierarchy in the Streams of Saiva Revelation: Bhairava and Non-Bhairava 
Gurus 


Abhinavagupta also applies his doctrine of Saktipdta to allocate various levels of 
authority among gurus belonging to different streams of Saivism. First, he ascribes 
ascending degrees of Saktipdta to followers of different Saiva ritual systems, starting 
from the Saiva Siddhanta up to the various non-dualist Saiva cults, setting at the top the 


Trika, the system expounded in the Tantraloka: "° 


6 TA XII1.300cd-301: 


kramikah Saktipatas ca siddhante vamake tatah \\ 300 |l 
dakse mate kule kaule sadardhe hrdaye tatah | 
ullanghanavasdd vapi jhatity akramam eva v4 |l 301 ll 


The commentator Jayaratha quotes a source that lists the same traditions (“Saiva” stands for “Saiva 
Siddhanta’”) in the same order, preceded by the Vedas as the lowest, with the exception that there is no 
distinction between Kula and Kaula. I have not been able to locate the source for this quote, which is likely 
from a Trika tantra, since the Trika is listed as the highest system: 


vedac chaivam tato vamam tato daksam tatah kulam | 
tato matam tata$capi trikam sarvottamam param \l 


It was not uncommon for the various Saiva systems to establish a hierarchical order among the different 
sects, placing the cult taught in the text at the top. The list could also start with the Vedas at the bottom, 
include the Vaisnavas, and then proceed with the Saiva systems in various order. See, for example, a later 
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Saktipdta can also be sequential [by occurring progressively] in the Siddhanta, 
then in the Vama, in the Daksina, in the Mata, in the Kula, in the Kaula [and] 
then in the Trika, which is the heart. Or it can also occur by skipping over [some 
stages], or instantaneously, without sequence. 


Based on this passage we understand, for instance, that a disciple who is initiated in the 
Saiva Siddhanta or Vama traditions has received a lower level of Saktipdta than one 
initiated in the Trika; or that a student who chooses a Trika guru as his first teacher has 
received a more intense level of grace than a student who approaches the same teacher 
only after being first initiated in lower traditions. However, as I showed earlier in this 
chapter, Abhinavagupta’s main concern in expounding his theory of grace in degrees is to 
establish a hierarchy among gurus, not among disciples, even if the latter are ostensibly 
included in his classification. A few stanzas below this passage, in fact, the author uses 
the same list of traditions to declare the progressive superiority, and corresponding 
authority, of teachers belonging to the higher systems over those belonging to the lower 
ones: "”” 


Therefore the Saiddhantika [teacher does not have authority] for the Vama 
system, this one [i.e. teacher of the Vama system] for the Daksina system, this for 


Kaula source, Kuldrnavatantra I.7-8, which, however, places the Siddhanta above both the Daksina and 
Vama; and, this being a Kaula text, the Kaula tradition is predictably at the top. 


sarvebhya§s cottama veda vedebhyo vaisnavam param | 
vaisnavdd uttamam Saivam Saivad daksinam uttamam \I7 || 
daksindd uttamam vamam vamat siddhadntamuttamam | 
siddhantdd uttamam kaulam kaulat parataram na hi \\ 8 |l 


7 TA XTII.320cd-326ab: 


tan na saiddhantiko vame ndsau dakse sa no mate |\ 320 Il 
kulakaule trike ndsau pirvah pirvah paratra tu | 

avacchinno ‘navacchedam no vetty Gnantyasamsthitah || 321 || 
sarvamsahas tato ‘dhahstha iirdhvastho ‘dhikrto guruh | 


adhahsthadrkstho ‘py etddrggurusevi bhavet sa yah \l 323 ll 
tadrksaktinipadteddho yo drag tirdhvam imam nayet | 


uttarottaram Gcdryam vidann apy adharo ‘dharah \\ 325 |l 
kurvann adhikriyam Sastralanghi nigrahabhajanam | 
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the Mata, this for the Kula, this for the Kaula, this for the Trika; however, the 
higher ones [have authority] for [all] the lower systems. A limited person, 
abiding in an infinity [of limitations] cannot know something unlimited. 
Therefore the guru belonging to the superior [system], capable of anything, is 
qualified in the inferior systems. ... Even one who belongs to lower systems, 
kindled by such a kind of saktipata,’”* can serve such type of guru [i.e. belonging 
to a superior system], who would quickly lead him up. ... [The teacher] who 
belongs to inferior systems, though knowing a superior teacher [who is nearly 
available], by performing [his] function, transgresses the scriptures, [and is 
therefore] deserving of punishment. 


Just as in the case of the spontaneously perfected (sa@msiddhika or akalpita) and initiated 
(samskrta or kalpita) types of gurus, Abhinavagupta establishes who is a superior and 
who an inferior teacher based on a variable that he makes dependent on a presumed 
degree of Siva’s grace. The variables include the level of intuitive knowledge in the first 
case, and the specific Saiva system in the latter case. He then ascribes a higher spiritual 
power,”” as well as higher religious authority to perform the functions of a guru—such as 
initiating and teaching disciples—to the superior ones. Here he even recommends 
punishment for violating a prescription that has no scriptural base. 

The doctrine of saktipdta provides a convenient way to sanction this hierarchy 
of religious systems in Siva’s undisputable will, which manifests as grace, just as it does 


for the different levels of initiations,’ and the varying degrees of intuitive knowledge. 


78 According to Jayaratha the kind of Saktipata Abhinavagupta is referring to is the Medium-Intense. I do 
not think he is correct, however, because recipients of Medium-Intense are sdmsiddhika gurus who do not 
need the help of any other guru, not even initiation. Rather, I think Abhinavagupta is referring to the kind 
of saktipdta adequate for whichever higher system the guru is about to be initiated in, by approaching and 
serving a “superior” teacher. 

1 am referring here, for example, to the case of the samsiddhika guru who can bestow immediate 
liberation through a gnostic kind of initiation, an ability that the samskrta guru does not have (see TA 
XIII.223cd-227ab in fn. 642); or, here, to the fact that a guru of a higher Saiva system would have the 
power to “lead up” a guru of a lower system who devotedly serves him. 

0 See TA XTII.299cd-300ab, the stanza that immediately precedes the passage quoted. I quoted the same 
passage earlier, with Jayaratha’s commentary, in fn. Error! Bookmark not defined. [update field] 
(subsection 4.3.2 “Mild Saktipata: the Predominance of ‘Experience’ (bhoga) as a Goal”: 


samayyddicatuskasya samasavydsayogatah \\ 299 ll 
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The seven traditions that Abhinavagupta lists in both passages belong to the branch of 
Saivism known as the Path of Mantra (Mantramarga).’"' The first four traditions in 
descending order—Trika, Kaula, Kula and Mata—are part of the more esoteric goddess- 
centered cults first taught in tantras of the so-called Vidyapitha (Seat of Vidyas).” The 
Daksina ritual system, also known as Mantrapitha (Seat of Mantras) privileges the 
masculine aspect of divinity in the form of Lord Svacchanda-Bhairava, even if he is 
worshipped with his consort Agoresvari.” The Vidyapitha and the Mantrapitha, in turn, 
are the two main divisions of the larger scriptural corpus known as Tantras of Bhairava, 
which includes essentially all the non-Saiddhantika scriptures of the Mantramarga.”* The 
Vama, the ritual system centered around the worship of Tumburu-bhairava and his four 
sisters, occupies a somewhat intermediate place between the tantras of Bhairava and the 
Saiva Siddhanta: although technically it may be included in the Vidyapitha, 7" 
Abhinavagupta himself, in the passage above, lists it as inferior to the 
Daksina/Mantrapitha. Based on a passage he quotes from the Sarvdcdrahrdaya, a lost 


Kaula source, it appears that the tantras of Bhairava regarded a Vama guru as an 


samayyddicatuskasya samasavydsayogatah \\ 299 ll 
kramakramddibhir bhedaih saktipdatasya citratd | 


“These four categories [of initiates] —Pledge-Holders (samayin) and the others [i.e. Power- 
Seekers (sddhaka), Liberation-Seekers (putraka) and Teachers (Gcdrya)|—[in turn], have 
different levels of Saktipdta, depending on whether they occur gradually or at once, all together 
or individually.” 


7 On the distinction between Atimarga and Mantramarga see Sanderson 1988: 664-669, and Sanderson 
2012: 8-13. 

7? On the Vidyapitha see Sanderson 1988: 670-690, and Sanderson 2012: 35-44 and 57-68. 

"8 The principal and only surviving scriptural source of this tradition is the Svacchandatantra, quoted on 
several occasions in the Tantrdloka. 

74 Sanderson 1988: 667-672. 

5 Sanderson 1988: 669. The main scriptural source for the Vama tradition is the Vindsikhd tantra, still 
surviving. This cult may have lost ground owing to the emergence of the cult of Svacchandabhairava. 
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“outsider” in need of further initiation. Abhinavagupta writes,’ 


In the revered Sarvadcdrahrdaya and other [texts] the Lord showed the superiority 
and inferiority of the scriptures, based on differences in the spheres of knowledge, 
practice etc. “A teacher consecrated in the Vama path knows the supreme reality. 
However, he needs another initiation in the Bhairava system. The Saivas 
[Saiddhantikas], the Vaimalas and the [Pramana] Siddhanta-followers [i.e. the 
Lakulas], the Arhatas [Mausulas] and the Karukas’!”—all of them are unliberated 
in relation to the cult of the circle of the goddesses taught in the Tantras of 
Bhairava.’" 


Although he needs further initiation, however, a Vama guru is still regarded in this 
scripture—and by Abhinavagupta—as liberated, because he “knows the supreme reality,” 
which means that he perceives reality as undifferentiated. A Saiva Saiddhantika guru, 
conversely, relying on a tradition that holds Siva, souls, and matter as ontologically 
distinct categories, cannot have that kind of knowledge, nor grant it to his disciples. From 
Abhinavagupta’s non-dualistic perspective, what the Siva Siddhanta doctrine regards as 
liberation—being like Siva—is not the highest state, the awareness of being Siva, the 
complete identification with him. This is why the source he quotes says that these souls 


are still “unliberated,” or “bound souls” (pasu) in relation to the teachings of the Tantras 


16 TA XTII.303-305: 


jiandacarddibhedena hy uttarddharatd vibhuh | 

Sastresv adidrsac chrimatsarvacarahrdddisu \\ 303 |l 
vamamargabhisiktas tu daisikah paratattvavit | 

tathapi bhairave tantre punah samskdaram arhati || 304 || 
Saivavaimalasiddhanta arhatah karuk@s ca ye | 

sarve te paSavo jneyd bhairave matrmandale \| 305 |l 


™17 The Lakulas, Vaimalas, Mausulas and Karukas are all sects of the Saiva stream called the Outer Path 
(Atimarga), which also included the Pasupatas, and the Kapdalikas. See Sanderson 1988: 664-668; and 
Sanderson 2006a. 

™8Tn this stanza I followed the translation proposed by Sanderson (2006a: 182-183). His explanation 
regarding the identity of the various sects listed in the passage is the following: “Since the Saivas here can 
only be the followers of the texts usually called Siddhantas in the Agamic literature, the Siddhanta of this 
verse must be something else. The list will be satisfactorily complete only if that is the Pramana school.” 
The followers of the Pramana genre of texts are the Lakulas (a sect of the Atimarga), who are also known 
as Kalamukhas or Mahavratas. On this latter point see Sanderson *2004: 1. 
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of Bhairava. However, as they approach teachers from higher systems, even their weak 


form of Saktipdta will gradually lead them to the knowledge of the Trika.”” 


4.5 Grace Obscured: Saktipata in Non-Saiva Traditions and False Gurus 


Just as Siva liberates souls through his grace (anugraha), which he bestows in the form of 
Saktipdta, so too he binds them through his power known as “obscuration” or 
“concealment” (tirobhdva).’° These two opposite powers, together with creation, 
maintenance and resorption, are part of his five cosmic activities (paficakrtya)—all of 
which he performs out of his absolute freedom. On a conceptual level, in non-dualistic 
Saiva doctrine, liberation and bondage are merely the two ends of the spectrum that is 
Siva’s endless activity as expanding and contracting all-encompassing Consciousness: 
the movement towards expansion is his grace, which leads to identification with Siva as 
part of a non-dual perception of reality; and the movement towards contraction is his 
concealment, which leads to a view of reality as differentiated.” The first activity, which 
leads to liberation, is connected to the power of Siva known as “Superior” (Jyesthd), 


while the second, which creates the world of transmigration, by his “Left” (Vamd) 


7° See TA XIII.347cd-348, which I quote in section 4.6. 
™ See TA XIII.264cd-267ab. The last stanza and a half of the passage is based on the Spandakarikas, an 
early text of the non-dualistic Spanda school of Saivism. TA XIII.266-267ab reads: 
uktam seyam kriydsaktih Sivasya pasuvartint | 
bandhayitriti tat karma kathyate riipalopakrt || 266 || 
jiiata sa ca kriyasaktih sadyahsiddhyupapdadika | 
“It is said: ‘This power of action of Siva, residing in the bound souls, is binding. Therefore (iti) it 
(tat) is called karma, which conceals the true nature. When, however, it is known as the power of 
action, it immediately brings about perfection.” 
Abhinavagupta’s quote is from Spandakarikds 11.16: 
seyam kriyatmika Saktih sivasya paSuvartini | 


bandhayitri svamargastha jnata siddhyupapdadika \\ 16 \l 


1 Tn other words, the Lord generates a plurality of contents by generating also, through self-contraction, a 
plurality of limited perceivers; and he returns to oneness by means of self-expansion, by allowing the 
limited perceivers, touched by his grace, to identify again with Consciousness. 
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power.’” Because grace and obscuration are, so to speak, the two sides of the same coin, 
Abhinavagupta discusses them in the same chapter, both in the Tantrdloka and in the 


Tantrasara.”™ 


4.5.1 Saiva and Non-Saiva Saktipata 


In Abhinavagupta’s doctrinal view, whether this movement from complete concealment 
to full manifestation occurs instantly or gradually depends not only on the degree of 
Saktipdta, but also on its source, whether it is from Siva or other deities. After concluding 


his exposition on the nine types of Saktipdta, Abhinavagupta clarifies that what he has 


7 The third power that characterizes Siva in this triad is Raudrt, which concerns “those who desire 
bhoga... and dissolves pain and blocks all karmas.” See TA VI.56d-57: bubhuksanam [em.; bubhutsinam 
Ed.) ca raudrikd... dravayitri rujam raudrt roddhrt cakhilakarmandm. Gnoli (1999: 140) also reads the 
passage as referring to those who desire bhoga (bubhuksu) and not to those who desire “awakening” 
(bubhutsu). On Vama and Jyestha see also Jayaratha ad TA XIII.207, where he quotes one and a half 
stanzas from an early source unknown to me: 


vama samsdaravamana svariipavarandatmikd | 


“[That power called] Left (Vamda), is that which emits forth (vamana) the world of 
transmigrating existence, having as her nature self-concealment.” 


and 


kramena sarvabhogdptasamskararthaparamparanm | 

sanyihirsur mahdpirna jyestha moksaikapaddhatih \\ 

“Gradually, desiring to transcend the endless succession of entities, which derive from the latent 
traces acquired through all past experience, she becomes completely expanded as the Superior 
(Jyestha), the only path to liberation.” 


®> Abhinavagupta actually chooses to conclude the eleventh chapter of Tantrasdra, devoted to saktipata, 
with two stanzas summarizing these opposite movements of concealment and grace: See Tantrasara XI (ed. 
KSTS), 128: 


yatha nirargalasvatmasvatantryat paramesvarah | 
acchadayen nijam dhama tatha vivrnuydd api |l 
aprabuddhe ‘pi va dhamni svasmin buddhavad dcaret | 
bhiiyo budheta va so ‘yam Saktipato ‘napeksakah || 


“Just as the supreme Lord can conceal his light through his own unobstructed freedom, in the 
same way he can also reveal it. And, even when his light is not shining (lit. awakened) he can 
behave as if he were enlightened, or he can [actually] become enlightened again. And this 
Saktipdta is autonomous.” 
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been discussing up to that point is the grace of Siva alone—the only type that leads to 
liberation—and not that of other divinities, worshipped in different traditions.” 


But this saktipata from the highest Lord [i.e. Siva] is the one which separates 
from the impurity (mala) called ignorance, [and] therefore it reveals the Siva- 
state. For the Siva-state does not shine forth because of any other kind [of 
Saktipdta, ie. that is not from Siva]. For this reason it is said in the 
Svacchandatantra that there are three hundred and sixty-three (363) advocates of 
other doctrines, such as Visnu etc., wandering inside the differentiated level of 
reality (mdya) [and therefore not truly liberated]. Only Saiva knowledge, 
however, bestows the attainment of Sivahood. And [only] the saktipata ending 
with the attainment of Siva is discussed [here].’”° 


According to Abhinavagupta, Siva’s concealment technically comes to an end with his 
Saktipata,’° even if liberation may occur only later, or after death. On the other hand, 
anyone who has not received such grace is considered to be under Siva’s power of 
concealment. This includes all those who have not been initiated into Saivism, mostly 
because they follow other traditions, and those who were initiated but later rejected the 


mantras or the rituals they were taught and in some cases joined non-Saiva traditions. 


4 See TA XIII.276cd-279: 


patyuh parasmdd yas tv esa $aktipatah sa vai malat \| 276 | 
ajnanakhydd viyokteti Sivabhavaprakasakah | 

ndanyena Sivabhavo hi kenacit samprakdSate || 277 | 
svacchandaSastre tenoktam vadindm tu Satatrayam | 
trisastyabhyadhikam bhrantam vaisnavaddyam nisdntare || 278 \l 
Sivajidnam kevalam ca Sivatapattidayakam | 
Sivatapattiparyantah saktipdatas ca carcyate || 279 \I 


”> The passage from the Svacchandatantra Abhinavagupta is referring to (SvT X.680-681, 287 in KSTS ed, 
vol. 5b) occurs towards the end of a parenthetical section (282-288) in the middle of the exposition on the 
higher planes of the universe. According to Arraj (1988), this section of the Svacchanda constitutes a later 
addition to the text. “This parenthetical section” —he writes— “praises the exclusive Saiva knowledge of 
these higher planes, and thus, by implication, of the way to authentic liberation. This section largely 
consists of a simple, negative listing of rival sects, whose identity, characteristic tenets and shortcomings 
are then clarified by Ksemaraja. As evidence that redactors interpolated this section, the dialogue closing 
this section and resuming the description of the water plane, echoes the precise wording of the verse 
preceding this section” (242). This may suggest that this kind of religious competition became more acute 
at a time later than the initial composition of this tantra. 

6 See Tantrasara, 127~* na tu utpannasaktipatasya tirobhavo ‘sti... “but this power of concealment is not 
[active] for someone who has [received] Saktipdta. 
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Jayaratha clarifies that the latter kind of people are just hypocrites who have not really 
received Saktipdta, but pretended to have devotion and faith in order to receive initiation. 
Even such deceptive behavior, however, is the result of Siva’s will alone, enacted through 
his power of concealment. People of this kind were presumably a minority and they are 
not at the center of Abhinavagupta’s concern in his discussion on obscuration. ””” 

The non-dual Saiva doctrine posits that the Supreme Lord conceals himself in his 
creation by manifesting as a descending series of forms corresponding to the descending 
sequence of levels of reality (tattvas). This teaching provides Abhinavagupta with a 
rational explanation to claim that only the Saiva religion can lead to the ultimate goal: 
since nothing exists in reality other than Siva, all other divinities, such as Visnu, because 


they are just lower manifestations of Siva are inherently limited. He writes,” 


”7 Abhinavagupta devotes only a couple of stanzas to the person leaving the Saiva religion in chapter XIII. 
See, for example TA XIII.120cd-121ab: 


andbhdasitariipo ‘pi tadabhdasitayeva yat \| 120 \I 
sthitva mantrdadi samgrhya tyajet so ‘sya tirobhavah | 


kascid dhi vastuto ‘nugrahaSsaktipatabhavat anabhdasitariipo ‘pi paramesvarecchayaiva para- 
vipralambhaya dambhikataya bhaktisraddhddidarsanena dbhdsitariipatayeva sthitva Ssaiva- 
Sastroktam mantrddi samyag—diksddipiirvam—grhitvd pascdd adardbhavat yat tyajet so ‘sya 
tirobhavah | 
“The fact that a person, although his [Siva] nature is not illuminated, by 
conducting himself as if shining with that [Siva nature], may receive the 
mantras etc. [and later] reject them—that is concealment for him. 


Jayaratha’s commentary ad loc: 


The fact that someone, although his [Siva] nature is not illuminated, because he does not really 
have the descent of Siva’s favoring power, by conducting himself as if enlightened —i.e. through 
Siva’s will alone, by showing devotion and faith in order to deceive as a hypocrite 
(paravipralambhaya dambhikatayda)—correctly, i.e. with initiation etc., takes the mantras etc. 
which are taught in Siva’s teachings; [and that] later, because he has no true respect for them, he 
abandons them —that is concealment for him.” 


The term samyak is a gloss of sam in sangrhitva, and is further glossed “with initiation.” See also TA 
354cd-355 and Jayaratha ad loc for another reference to a person who turns again the Saiva religion after 
initiation: in this case he rejects a Saiva ritual and resorts to a ritual of a lower, that is, non-Saiva, system, 
which also results in his ruin. 

STA XIII. 268cd-270ab: 


visnvddirupata deve ya kacit sa nijatmanda |\ 268 || 
bhedayogavasan mayadpadamadhyavyavasthita | 
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Whatever form, such as Visnu etc., the god [Siva] takes on,’ because it is the 
result of his own self-differentiation, is located inside the level of differentiated 
reality (mdyd). Therefore, [this] Saktipdta, though existing because of [its] 
connection with those forms [of Siva],”° [only] grants a certain amount of 
experience, but not Sivahood at the end. 


In other words, although these divinities are manifestations of Siva, they are already part 
of his process of concealment by appearing within differentiated reality, the impure 
universe. Their grace cannot lead a soul to experience its identity with Siva, the “Siva- 
state.” Based on their respective level of qualification (adhikdra),”' these divinities can 
link a bound soul only up to a certain level of reality (tattva), but not to the highest, that 


of Siva (Siva-tattva). 


4.5.2 Unqualified Gurus: Obscuration of Teachers and Disciples 


Abhinavagupta also declares that teachers of traditions other than Saivism are 
not qualified to be gurus. They have neither received Saiva Saktipdta nor gone through 
the various initiatory stages leading to their consecration as dcdryas—those who act as 
spiritual teachers and officiants for the rituals.” 


For somebody who has attained consecration through the progressive stages of 
samayt etc. is held to be a guru.’”* And he is thus because of saktipata [from 


tena tadriipatayogdc chaktipdatah sthito ‘pi san \| 269 \I 
tavantam bhogam ddhatte paryante sivatam na tu | 


7 iterally, “whatever state of having the form of Visnu etc. exists in the god [Siva].” 
7°T iterally, “because of the connection with [Siva’s] state of having those forms.” 
®! Jayaratha glosses the expression tavantam bhogam “a certain amount of experience,” with 
tadadhikadrocitam eva bhogam, “an experience appropriate to the [respective] qualification of these 
[divinities].” 
™ TA XII1.308: 

samayyddikramal labdhabhiseko hi gurur matah | 

sa ca Saktivasdd ittham vaisnavddisu ko ‘nvayah \l 308 |l 


> One must not think that Abhinavagupta here is contradicting his view on the spontaneously perfected 
guru, who does not need to formally undertake the various initiatory stages. The fact that this special 
teacher attains Saiva knowledge through intuition is itself a demonstration that he received a high degree of 
Saiva Saktipata. 
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Siva].’ In this way” what connection can there be [to the state of a guru] in the 
case of Vaisnavas etc.? 


Abhinavagupta here presumably intends to say that teachers who are Vaisnava or belong 
to other non-Saiva systems are not qualified to act as Saiva gurus and teach Saiva 
knowledge, not that they cannot act as gurus in their own tradition. Later, in fact, in a 
different context he explains that a guru who has authority in a certain system is a guru 
within that system, otherwise he is a “non-guru.’’”° 

While in the majority of stanzas Abhinavagupta uses the expression “Vaisnavas 
and others” (Vaisnavddi), at times he alludes more explicitly to these “other” systems: 
they are Buddhists and Jains; followers of the orthodox Vedic tradition, as well as of 
classical philosophical schools (such as Nyaya, Sankhya and Vedanta); and members of 
non-Tantric Saiva traditions, the Atimarga and lay Saivas.”7 It is worth noticing, however, 
that the stanza just quoted introduces a passage’* that appears to be particularly targeted 
at the Vaisnavas, specifically to its Tantric school known as Paficaratra.”” As Sanderson 
explains in a recent study devoted to the rise and predominance of Saivism in the early 


medieval period, between the seventh and twelfth centuries the Vaisnava religion went 


™ The text reads Saktivasat, which Jayaratha glosses as pdramesvarat chaktipatat, thereby emphasizing the 
point Abhinavagupta makes: that the Descent of Power that grants the state of a guru is only the one from 
Siva. 

5 followed Jayaratha’s interpretation of glossing ittham twice. 

?°TA XII.350cd-351ab. The expression “non-guru” is a translation of gurvantaram, literally “other than 
guru,” which Abhinavagupta uses playing on the other meaning of the compound gurvantaram as “other 
gurus.” 

7 See TA XIII.271cd-272ab for a reference to the Sankhyas; and XIII.345cd-347ab for references to the 
other systems. As for the Saiva Siddhanta, although Abhinavagpta regards it as a rival school and criticizes 
several aspects of its doctrine, he does not include its followers among the victims of concealment. The 
gurus of this tradition are fully qualified to teach Saiva knowledge, even if they teach a dualistic ontology. 
In his view, their saktipata is liberating, even if it does not unite them with the highest form of Siva. 

78 About ten stanzas: TA XIII.309-319ab. 

7° See, example, TA IV.22ab, where Abhinavagupta, speaking about followers of non-Saiva traditions, 
refers to the Vaisnavas as Paficaratra (pdfcaratrika-vairifica-saugatader...); and in TA IV.29, the reference 
to paraprakrti (Supreme Matter) in relation to the Vaisnavas is an allusion to the doctrine of Paficaratra. 
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through a period of decline, in parallel with its loss of royal patronage. Before flourishing 
again, and while still “in the shadow of Saivism,” Vaisnavism developed a scriptural 
tradition known as Paficaratra. Based on strong evidence, Sanderson suggests that this 
literature, which likely originated in Kashmir, borrowed heavily —in particular its Tantric 
ritual system—from the Tantric form of Saivism (Mantramarga), which was the 
predominant tradition in that region.”° He writes, 


It is highly probable in my view that those texts are ... the product of a thorough 
reformation in which Vaisnavas followed the example of the already flourishing 
Mantramarga in order to provide themselves with a substantially new ritual 
system that would enable them to compete more effectively with their rivals. I 
am led to this conclusion by the convergence of various considerations. Firstly, 
the ritual system prescribed by the Paficaratra scriptures is remarkably close to 
that of the Saiva Mantramarga in its repertoire. ... Secondly, I see no evidence 
that any of the surviving Paficaratra texts goes back as far as the Saiva texts that 
they so closely resemble. ... Thirdly, these early Paficaratra texts show clear 
signs of having drawn from Saiva sources.” 


In light of Sanderson’s considerations, it is possible that Abhinavagupta’s sarcastic 
reference to the practice of overhearing and stealing Saiva knowledge, and of mixing 
Saiva scriptures with their own doctrine, is directed specifically at the Paficaratra 


tradition of Kashmir, even if he uses the expression “the Vaisnavas etc.”:’” 


™ Sanderson 2009: 61. Sanderson also points out that although a Vaisnava tradition called Paficaratra 
existed earlier than the Saiva Mantramarga—as attested by references to it in the Mahabharatha— “there is 
no evidence that this early Paficaratra has a Tantric ritual system of the kind that characterizes the Samhitas 
of the surviving corpus of the Paficaratrika scripture,’ which, he suggests, was instead borrowed from 
Tantric Saivism. 
™! Sanderson 2009: 61-62. Among the evidence that Sanderson finds compelling is the fact that “while the 
ritual systems taught in the scriptures of the Paficaratra are generally coherent, no less so than those of the 
Saivas, the texts retain elements that make sense in the Saiva world but not in the Vaisnava; and in some 
cases we find a degree of awkwardness that is consistent only with a clumsy attempt to adapt Saiva 
materials to their new context.” (2009: 66-67). 
™ TA XII1.317cd-319ab: 

vaisnavddih Saivasastram melayan nijasasane \\ 317 ll 

dhruvam samsayam aGpanna ubhayabhrastatam vrajet | 

svadrstau paradrstau ca samayollanghandd asau \\ 318 ll 

pratyavayam yato ‘bhyeti caret tan nedrsam kramam | 
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The Vaisnavas etc., mixing the Saiva scriptures with their own teachings, surely 
becoming doubtful, go to a state of having fallen from both [systems]. And by 
transgressing the religious conventions of their own doctrine and the doctrine of 
others, they commit a sin;’** therefore one should not behave in this manner.” 


Abhinavagupta adopts harsh language for both gurus and disciples of this tradition, both 
deemed sinful and in need of punishment: the guru because he has stolen the knowledge, 
like a thief, and the disciple because he is devoted to such a guru, who lacks qualification 
and in fact requires rites of expiation. He writes,”” 


And the one who has taken that [Saiva] knowledge by a trick, or by overhearing 
etc. should go through an expiation rite. Therefore how could such a person have 
qualification for the [Saiva] system? A disciple who desires fruits [and] who 
makes his attainment dependent on this [kind of teacher] alone would certainly 
burn in hell, because of having served one who needs reparatory rites. The fact 
that [a disciple] is joined to such a guru by Siva is a type of obscuration. His 
devotion to him is not said to be [a sign of] Saktipdata. 


It is not only the disciple who is under Siva’s power of obscuration, but the guru too. The 
author actually describes the latter as the most bound of all souls, for he remains involved 


in the world of plurality in spite of having acquired Saiva knowledge.” Abhinavagupta 


™ Literally, “he goes to the opposite course.” 
™T iterally, “one should not practice such a sequence.” 
™ TA XIII.309-311: 


chadmapasravanddyais tu tajjianam grhnato bhavet | 

prayascittam atas tadrg adhikary atra kim bhavet |l 309 ll 

phalakanksayutah Sisyas tadekadyattasiddhikah | 

dhruvam pacyeta narake prdyascittyupasevandat || 310 Il 

tirobhadvaprakaro ‘yam yat tddrSi niyojitah | 

gurau Sivena tadbhaktih Saktipdto ‘sya nocyate \| 311 Il 
™° TA XIII.314cd-316ab: 


sa hi bhedaikavrttitvam Sivajfiane srute ‘py alam \l 314 ll 
nojjhatiti drdham vamadhisthitas tat pasittamah | 
Sivenaiva tirobhavya sthapito niyater baldt \| 315 |l 
kathankaram patipadam praydatu paratantritah | 


“For he [the guru who follows Vaisnavism etc.], though having thoroughly heard the Saiva 
knowledge, does not abandon his engagement in duality alone. Therefore he is firmly possessed 
by the Vama [power of Siva], [and] hence (tat) the most bound [of all souls]. Having been 
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recommends that, once a student realizes that he has been following such an unqualified 
and deceitful teacher, he should abandon him and devote himself to the true knowledge— 
which, in his view, is equivalent to saying that he should approach a qualified Saiva 
guru.’ In his theoretical framework, however, because everything takes place through 
Siva’s will alone, this path out of obscuration and towards true Saiva knowledge can only 
occur through Saktipata. 


4.5.3 From Obscuration to Grace: “Conversion” and Ascension towards the Highest 
Degree of Saiva Knowledge 


Because they lack Saiva initiation, devotees of other sects—gurus or disciples in their 
own tradition—are not qualified to teach, nor even to learn Saiva knowledge.” If, 
however, as a result of receiving Saiva saktipdta they feel the desire to “convert” and to 


be initiated into Saivism, they must first go through a preliminary purification ritual 


obscured by Siva himself, how could he, dependent on something else as a result of the principle 
that binds the soul to past karmas (niyati), possibly proceed to the level of the Lord?” 

™ TA XII1.312-314ab: 
yad4d tu vaicitryavasdj jantyat tasya tddrsam | 
viparitapravrttatvam jndnam tasmdd upaharet \\ 312 |I 
tam ca tyajet pdpavrttim bhavet tu jiidnatatparah | 
yatha caurdd grhitvartham tam nigrhnati bhipatih \l 313 | 
vaisnavddes tathd §aivam jiianam ahrtya sanmatih | 
“But when [the disciple] might become aware, by various means, of the fact of his being 
engaged in wrong conduct of this kind, he should take away the knowledge from him and 
abandon him, who has sinful behavior, and should become devoted to knowledge. Like a king, 
who takes away [stolen] wealth from a thief and punishes him, in the same way a wise-minded 


person, having taken away the Saiva knowledge from a [guru] follower of Visnu or other 
[deities], [punishes him by leaving].” 


For the ritual of “taking away knowledge” (jadnahrti) see TA XXIII 50b-61. In that context, however, the 
guru—disciple relation is reversed: it is the teacher who takes away knowledge from a disciple who has no 
faith in him, and, by doing so, obscures him. 

™8 Abhinavagupta in this section of chapter XIII makes other references to Svacchanda and other non- 
dualist tantras, in order to provide scriptural evidence for the idea that only Saiva knowledge can liberate, 
while other sects cannot lead to perfection or qualify for this higher knowledge. See TA XIII.306 
(Kulakdlividhi, a lost text); TA XIII.307 (Svacchanda 1.18b); TA XIII.316cd-317ab (Svacchanda X.1141); 
and TA XIII.319cd-320ab (Gahvaratantra, a lost text). 
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called “extraction of sectarian marks” (lingoddhrti or lingoddhara).’”” The metaphor 
Abhinavagupta uses to rationalize this ritual procedure is steeped in sarcasm: just as a 
bad-smelling pot must be cleaned before being perfumed with flowers, so too Vaisnavas 
and members of other sects must be purified before being initiated into Saivism.’” In 
chapter XXII of the Tantraloka, which he devotes to this purification ritual, 
Abhinavagupta clarifies what these individuals need to be extracted from: their link to 
levels of reality below the level of Siva—all of which are wrongly taught as ultimate by 
all other scriptures. Only the Saiva doctrine, which, he says, is superior to all these other 


systems, can prevent a person from being reborn as a bound soul.”' 


™ The lingoddhara ritual was also performed in the dualist Sava Siddhanta tradition. See, for example, 
Kiranatantra, Yogapdda V1 and Somasambhupaddhati 1X.6b-17. Since the main part of the ritual was to 
bring the disciple back down from the reality-level (tattva) to which he was supposedly linked, the 
Somasambhu (ad 7-8) lists the various tattvas considered the highest for each religious sect, thus 
establishing a hierarchy among traditions other than Tantric Saiva. Among the schools listed, Buddhists 
rank lowest (buddhi-tattva), followed by the Jains (guna-tattva), the Vedantins (prakrti-tattva), and the 
Vaisnavas/Bhagavatas (purusa-tattva), and followed at the top by two pre-Tantric Saiva sects, the Pasupata 
(mdyd-tattva) and the Mahavrata (suddhavidyd-tattva). See Brunner-Lachaux 1977: xlviii, 550-558 (see in 
particular fn. 14 and 15, on 550-552). 

™ TA XIII. 280cd-283ab: 


teneha vaisnavaddinadm ndadhikarah kathancana \\ 280 \I 

te hi bhedaikavrttitvad abhede diravarjitah | 

svdtantryat tu mahesasya te ‘pi cec chivatonmukhdh \l 281 \I 
dviguna samskriyasty esam lingoddhrtyatha diksayd | 
dustadhivadsavigame puspaih kumbho ‘dhivasyate || 282 || 
dviguno ‘sya sa samskaro nettham Suddhe ghate vidhih | 


Therefore the Vaisnavas etc. do not have any qualification (adhikara) with respect to this [Saiva 
doctrine]. For, since they are engaged in duality alone, they are far removed from non-duality. 
However, if, as a result of Siva’s freedom, they too aspire to [attain] the state of Siva, they have 
[to undergo] a twofold purification ritual, through extraction of sectarian marks (lingoddhrti) and 
initiation. A pot is scented with flowers [only] after the bad odor has disappeared. Its purification 
[process] is twofold, unlike the procedure for a pot that is clean. 


The passage above hints that Saiva saktipdta is the prerequisite for this ritual with the expression “as a 
result of Siva’s freedom.” In chapter XXII Abhinavagupta states it more explicitly: see stanzas 11d-12ab: 
darsandantarasamsthiteh proktam uddharanithatvam SivaSsaktiritasya hi | 

™!TA XXIL7cd-9: 


ato hi dhvanyate ‘rtho ‘yam Sivatattvadharesv api || 7 \I 
tattvesu yojitasyasti punar uddharantyatd | 
samastasastrakathitavastuvaiviktyaddyinah \l 8 | 
Sivagamasya sarvebhyo ‘py dgamebhyo visistata 
Sivajndnena ca vind bhityo ‘pi pasSutodbhavah | 9 | 
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According to Abhinavagupta, a person who desires the kind of attainment that 

only Saiva knowledge can grant, but who still resorts to inferior scriptures and teachers, 

is ruined.” On the other hand, he considers the act of leaving behind inferior scriptures 

and inferior teachers for superior ones to be a sign of Saktipdta.”’ Abhinavagupta thus 

implicitly encourages the practice of learning from different teachers as a way of 

attaining progressively higher degrees of knowledge. He supports his view by quoting 

two beautiful verses he attributes to the Matasdstra,’”™ an early scriptural source now 
lost:’° 


Like a black bee, desirous of nectar’ goes from one flower to another flower, in 
the same way the disciple who desires knowledge goes from one guru to another 
guru. Having approached a teacher who is devoid of power, how could he attain 
liberation and knowledge? When a tree has its roots destroyed, O goddess, 
whence would its flowers, fruits etc. [be produced]? 


“From this [passage of the MVT] the following meaning is implicitly understood: even one who 
has been connected to a level of reality inferior to the reality-level of Siva can be extracted back 
(punar). The Saiva scriptures, which deliver from the [lower] realities taught by all [other] 
systems, are superior to all scriptures. Without Saiva knowledge one is born again in the bound 
state.” 


12 TA XTII.351cd-355. 
®3TA XIII 356-357: 


yas tirdhvordhvapathaprepsur adharam gurum adgamami | 
jihasec chaktipadtena sa dhanyah pronmukhtkrtah \\ 356 |l 
ata eveha Sastresu Saivesv eva niriipyate | 


oo 


Sastrantararthanasvastan prati samskarako vidhih || 357 \\ 


“But the one who, desiring to reach a higher and higher path, abandons the inferior guru and 
scripture, is fortunate, his longing having been kindled by Saktipdta. Precisely for this reason, 
here in the Saiva scriptures themselves the purificatory ritual [of initiation] is taught [only] for 
those who do not believe in the teachings of other scriptures.” 


7 Abhinavagupta quotes the first of these two stanzas also in TA XXII.45-46ab, referring to Somananda, 
who had many teachers. There he attributes the passage to the Srimatasastra. 
™ TA XIII.335-336: 


amodarthi yatha bhrngah puspat puspdntaram vrajet | 


Saktihinam gurum prdpya moksajnane katham Srayet | 
nastamile drume devi kutah puspaphaldadikam \\ 336 |I 


71 iterally “fragrance.” 
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Abhinavagupta’s need to provide scriptural evidence in support of the practice of 
approaching various gurus—or even abandoning one’s own guru after being initiated by 
him—may stem from the fact that the dominant view in Saivism and other traditions was 
generally contrary to this practice. He even uses his exegetical skills to neutralize 
scriptural evidence in support of the contrary position, which regarded as a sin even 
keeping the company of devotees belonging to other lineages.’”’ 

I mentioned earlier that Abhinavagupta establishes a hierarchy among Saiva 
systems, and their respective gurus;’* and how, among those who have received Saktipata, 
the modality of ascent—gradual or direct—to the highest level of Saiva knowledge, 
represented by the Trika tradition, is determined by the degree of Saktipdta. In a similar 
way, he claims that non-Saiva (including non-Tantric Saiva) traditions too teach different 
levels of knowledge, as if they represented progressive steps on a ladder to be taken 
under the guidance of increasingly more elevated teachers, eventually leading to Saiva 


knowledge, and, within it, to the wisdom of the Trika. Abhinavagupta writes:’° 


®7TA XTII.349-351ab: 


gurvantararate miidhe dgamdantarasevake |l 349 || 
pratyavdyo ya Gmnatah sa ittham iti grhyatam | 

yo yatra Sastre ‘dhikrtah sa tatra gurur ucyate \| 350 Il 
tatrdnadhikrto yas tu tad gurvantaram ucyate | 


Therefore one should never doubt the fact that [people have] a large number of teachers. The sin 
stated in the scriptures: “[one should not have contact] with the ignorant person who is devoted 
to other teachers (gurvantara) [and] who resorts to other scriptures,” should be understood in the 
following way: the one who has authority in a particular system is said to be a guru in that 
system, [and] the one who does not have authority in that system is said to be a non-guru 
(gurvantara). 


758 From lowest to highest: Saiva Saiddhanta, Vama, Daksina, Mata, Kula, Kaula and Trika. See TA 
XMHI.300cd-301 and 320cd-326ab (pp. 265-66 and fn. 706 and 707) quoted in subsection 4.4.2 (“The 
Hierarchy in the Streams of Saiva Revelation: Bhairava and Non-Bhairava Gurus”). 

™ TA XII1.344-348: 


d tapanan motakdantam yasya me ‘sti gurukramah | 
tasya me sarvasisyasya nopadesadaridrata \| 344 |l 
Srimatd kallatenettham gurund tu nyaripyata | 

aham apy ata evadhahsastradrstikutihalat \l 345 |l 
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The venerable teacher Kallata explained: “I, who had a series of teachers, from 
Tapana to Motaka, disciple of all, have no poverty of teachings.”’° I too, 
precisely for this reason, out of curiosity concerning the viewpoint of the lower 
systems, served [various teachers], Nyayikas, Vedic, Buddhists, Jainists, 
Vaisnavas, etc.”"' One should become aware of the fact that there are various 
degrees of excellence [even among teachers of other traditions], according to the 
degree of excellence of [their] knowledge, [which is determined] by the 
prescription of rituals and yoga [of the respective systems]: ordinary religion [i.e. 
Sruti and Smrti],’” the religion concerning the Self [i.e. Vedanta], the Atimarga”®” 
etc. In the Mdlintvijayottaratantra those who pose the questions, the sages 
Narada and others, were previously Vaisnavas, Buddhists, followers of the 
Siddhanta etc. Then, gradually, their eyes longed for the moon, which is the 
knowledge of the meaning of the Trika. 


The last sentence of this passage makes evident that for Abhinavagupta the ascension 
towards higher degrees of knowledge does not stop with saktipdta and initiation in what 
he regards as the lowest among the Mantramarga traditions—the dualist Saiva Siddhanta. 
Eventually, and inevitably, it culminates in the Trika. 

Abhinavagupta concludes the chapter on Saktipdta by reiterating the superiority 
of the Saiva revelation. The fact that the procedure of extraction of sectarian marks is 
unique to Saivism—he argues—proves that Saivism is indeed superior to all other 


systems: other gods, such as Brahma or Visnu, who in their omniscience are aware of the 


tarkikasrautabauddharhadvaisnavddin asevisi | 
lokadhyatmatimar gddikarmayogavidhdanatah \\ 346 || 
sambodhotkarsabahulyat kramotkrstan vibhadvayet | 
Sripiirvasastre prastaro munayo naradddayah \\ 347 ll 
prag vaisnavah saugatas ca siddhantddividas tatah | 
kramat trikarthavijianacandrotsukitadrstayah \\ 348 | 


346b. °vaisnavddin | em.; °vaisnavddinn ed. KSTS. 


7° This the is final stanza of Kallata’s commentary on Spandakarika. See Dyczkowski 1992a: 236. 

7°! See TA XXXVII.60-61 for Abhinavagupta’s maghika gurus: Vamanatha, Bhitiraja’s son, Lansmana- 
gupta (Trika), Sambhunatha (Kaula); and TA XXXVI.11-13 for their respective Saiva schools: dualist of 
Amardaka, dualist-nondualist of Srinatha, non-dualist of Tryambaka, and the Fourth School, 
(Ardhatryambaka). See also Pandey 1963: 11-12; and Rastogi 1987: 34-35. 

7© Sruti are the “revealed” scripture (the Vedas), and Smrti are the Veda-based religious literature. 

763 Atimarga refers to the non-Tantric or proto-Tantric Saiva ascetic orders, distinguished from the 
Mantramarga. Jayaratha’s interpretation of the term as referring to the classical philosophical schools such 
as Sankhya and Patafijali yoga here is dubious. 
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superiority of Saivism, did not include such procedure in their teachings in order to favor 
only those who want to rise upward, to ever higher systems of knowledge.’* While 
Abhinavagupta usually presents other gods within a non-dualistic world-view as lower, 
and limited, forms of Siva,” in this final passage of the chapter he adds a quasi- 
humorous twist to justify the existence of other doctrines:’” 


Thus Visnu and other [gods], knowing only the Saiva truth, instructed some 
people in that way [i.e. according to Saiva teachings].” Those [recipients, 
however], out of delusion, clung to a different view. Having seen that their mind 
was in such [deluded state], incapable of grasping the truth, Brahma, Visnu etc., 
though awakened, taught them this way [i.e. the lower teachings]. 


764 See TA XIII.358-359: 


atas§ capy uttamam Saivam yo ‘nyatra patitah sa hi | 
ihanugrahya iirdhvordhvam netas tu patitah kvacit \| 358 |l 
ata eva hi sarvajnair brahmavisnvadibhir nije | 

na Sdsane samamnatam lingoddhardadi kificana \\ 359 || 


“And for the [following] reason too the Saiva [system] is the highest: one who has dropped out 
from some other [lower system] (anyatra) is, in this system, to be favored [and led] higher and 
higher , while [this is] not [the case for] one who has dropped out from this [system] into some 
other [lower system] (kvacit). This is precisely the reason why Brahma, Visnu etc., who are 
omniscient, did not prescribe in their own scriptures any ritual of extraction of sectarian marks 
etc.” 


I followed Harunaga Isaacson’s suggestion (personal communication, January 2008) to understand anyatra 
here in the meaning of anyatah. Gnoli (1999: 324, fn. 5) actually regards the anyatra as a textual mistake 
for anyatah. As for the kvacit, I followed Jayaratha’s interpretation. Alternatively one can read na kvacit as 
“never,” in which case the sentence would read: “but never somebody who backslides from this [Saiva 
system].” 
7 See TA XIII. 268cd-269ab, quoted in a previous section. Here, however, Abhinavagupta has presented 
Visnu, Brahma and other gods as “omniscient” and not as “limited,” in order to claim that they 
purposefully avoided including the extraction of sectarian marks in their systems because they knew that 
Saivism taught a higher truth. Therefore, the author needs to avoid the possible question from an objector: 
“If they were omniscient and knew the highest teachings, why did they teach the lower ones?” By shifting 
the limitation from the gods to the disciples who learned from them, he avoids the risk of contradicting 
himself. See Jayaratha’s introduction ad XTII.360. 
7° TA XIII.360-361: 

ittham visnvddayah saivaparamarthaikavedinah | 

kamScit prati tathddiksus te mohdd vimatim Sritah || 360 \I 

tathavidham eva matim satyasamsparsanaksamam | 

drstvaisam brahmavisnvadyair buddhair api tathoditam \l 361 || 


797 Tf the text of the commentary is correct, it is not clear to me why Jayaratha glosses “in this way” (tathd) 
with “inferior knowledge” (apakrstajfidna), as opposed to “superior knowledge,” which is what 
Abhinavagupta seems to say. It is the tathd in stanza 361 that should be glossed as “inferior knowledge.” 
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In other words, these omniscient gods indeed knew and taught the only existing truth, that 
is, that Saiva teachings are the highest; however, because the minds of the disciples were 
limited, the gods were forced to adapt their teaching to a lower level of truth. “Thus” — 
Abhinavagupta adds in the half-stanza that closes the chapter—“I have examined 


Saktipdta through reasoning and scriptural authority (@gama).”””” 


4.6 Conclusion 


This chapter was devoted to Abhinavagupta’s doctrine of “grace in degrees,” his 
theory that Siva’s grace-giving power manifests in nine main levels of strength—Intense, 
Moderate, and Mild, each further divided in three sublevels—based on which he 
constructs a hierarchical typology of gurus and initiated disciples. It has been shown that, 
even though Saiva textual sources occasionally allude to the idea that saktipata may be 
intense or mild, such a nine-fold division is not based on any scriptural source, nor is it 
mentioned in the works of previous exegetes of the tradition. Abhinavagupta’s own 
declaration, that this doctrine was revealed to him by his guru Sambhunatha, serves as an 
implicit acknowledgment of the lack of explicit scriptural foundation for this theory, even 
though he claims it is based on the veiled teachings of the authoritative 
Malinivijayottaratantra. This part of my investigation aimed at understanding 
Abhinavagupta’s complex exposition of this doctrine in the Tantrdloka, his exegesis of 
the Malinz, his underlying motives in constructing such a hierarchical system, and its 


ideological and pragmatic ramifications. 


78 TA XIII.362ab. 
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The most obvious implication of such a theory is that by merely looking at the 
correspondences Abhinavagupta creates between the various degrees of Saktipdta and the 
types of initiates, we gain a sense of the relative status he assigns to the various 
practitioners within the Saiva community. This standing is based on the presumed level 
of knowledge a practitioner attained through Siva’s grace-bestowing power, sanctioned 
by a particular type of initiation or consecration. The highest status is reserved for those 
who become gurus, or at least achieve liberation (moksa) while still living, whom he 
categorizes as recipients of an Intense kind of Saktipdta. Next in the hierarchy are those 
who, receiving a Moderate Saktipdta, attain liberation after death. Among these 
practitioners are also those who, based on their inclination, aspire to the second goal 
promised by the Saiva Tantric tradition—the experience of otherworldly pleasures and 
supernatural powers (bhoga). In the author’s view, the increasingly higher inclination for 
such goals other than liberation is the consequence of a progressively lower level of 
Saktipdta, which is considered in the Mild range if the desire for such experience prevails 
over the desire for liberation. I have suggested, however, that Abhinavagupta’s exposition 
of such a doctrine is not intended only to assert his view that the state supposedly 
achieved by a guru and by liberation in this life is superior to liberation at death, and that 
liberation is a higher goal than the attainment of magical powers and other desirable fruits. 
Rather, he appears to have a secondary agenda for this theory. 

By pointing to the almost exclusive attention the author devotes to the exposition 
of the Intense level of Saktipadta—more than one hundred stanzas, as opposed to five 
stanzas expounding on the Moderate level and a single stanza explaining the Mild 


degree—I showed that Abhinavagupta’s exposition concerns more the Saiva guru or 
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“officiant” (dcdrya) than the doctrine of grace in itself. I have argued that 
Abhinavagupta’s primary agenda in expounding the theory of Saktipdta-taratamya, the 
“sradation” of Siva’s grace-bestowing power, is to claim scriptural validation and divine 
sanction for his hierarchical classification of Saiva gurus. The degrees of saktipata that 
Abhinava reads into the passage of the Mdlinivijayottaratantra (1.42-45), whose hidden 
teachings he claims to unpack in his distorting exegesis, are in fact only the three levels 
of Intense Saktipdta—higher, medium, and lower—and not the other six degrees below 
these, which concern the vast majority of Saiva initiates. This passage of the Malinz, 
however, makes no mention of particular degrees of Saktipdta, nor does it appear to focus 
on the guru. Furthermore, the cases it describes of individuals touched by Siva’s power 
do not even have a clear correspondence to Abhinavagupta’s classification of recipients 
of Intense Saktipdata. Through the analysis of the Sanskrit passage, I have shown, however, 
how Abhinavagupta achieves his interpretation only by forcing the syntax in an unnatural 
way. 

Abhinavagupta’s main concern is to demonstrate the superiority of the “intuitive” 
(pratibha) guru—one whose knowledge is “intuitive” (pratibhajnana or pratibha) or 
“spontaneously” arisen, not imparted by another teacher—over the guru who has been 
instructed and ritually initiated (samskrta) by another guru. Abhinavagupta achieves his 
purpose by making the former, the spontaneously perfected guru (sdmsiddhika-guru) or 
“not created guru” (akalpita) a recipient of a higher degree of Intense saktipdta than the 
ritually initiated and consecrated guru (samskrta-guru), whom he also calls a “created 


guru” (kalpita-guru), thus endorsing this higher status through divine will. 
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The hierarchy of gurus Abhinavagupta establishes is not merely a theoretical 
statement. Rather, it is part of a strategy to legitimize the power of the gnostics 
(jfadnins)— gurus who had not necessarily been initiated and consecrated as officiants 
(dcaryas) through the traditional rituals— within the larger community of Tantric Saivas. 
Abhinavagupta’s theory thus overtly challenges the religious authority of the Saiva 
Siddhanta, the predominant Saiva tradition in the Kashmir of his time, at the doctrinal, 
institutional, and individual levels. First, as I mentioned throughout this study, the idea 
that one could attain liberation without being ritually initiated contradicted one of the 
main tenets of the Saiddhantika view: that a soul’s innate impurity (mala) could be 
destroyed only through ritual. More significant in term of religious authority, however, is 
the fact that the Saiva Siddhanta regarded as legitimate teachers and officiants (@carya) 
of the tradition only those who had been ritually anointed through a special consecration 
ceremony (abhiseka) by another officiant, who in turn had previously attained that status 
and public recognition by undergoing the same procedure. It was through this structure of 
formal empowerment that the Saiva Siddhanta “clergy” maintained control over who 
entered the community of initiates and, most importantly, who became qualified as 
dcarya. In addition to becoming spiritual preceptors, these Tantric officiants had the 
religious authority to perform desiderative (kdmya) rites for their patrons, including royal 
ones, which was perhaps their primary source of income and prestige. I have shown that 
not only does Abhinavagupta claim for these gnostics the same authority in this 
desiderative domain of Saiva practice, challenging the criticism of his Saiddhantika rivals, 
to which he explicitly alludes; he also attributes to the spontaneously perfected guru the 


power to perform the “gnostic” (non-ritual) kind of initiation, which bestows immediate 
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liberation. His most radical claim, however, is that “in the presence” of this kind of 
teacher (that is, if such a teacher is available in a nearby area), the ritually initiated 
teacher loses any qualification to perform his functions. 

Such statements disputed the religious authority not only of Saiddhantika dcdryas 
but also of non-Saiddhantika gurus belonging to the non-dualist Saiva cults, such as the 
Trika, which Abhinavagupta claims to represent—but who nonetheless had been ritually 
initiated in their specific tradition. This apparent inconsistency is resolved in the second 
part of Abhinavagupta’s exposition of his doctrine of grace in degrees, where he 
establishes various degrees of authority among Saiva gurus based on their particular sect 
within the larger tradition. He ascribes ascending degrees of Saktipdta to the different 
Tantric Saiva traditions, from the Saiva Saiddhantikas to the various non-dualist Saiva 
cults, and he places the Trika, the system expounded in the Tantrdloka, at the top. He also 
reiterates this view in the final chapters of the text: while affirming the original unity and 
validity of the entire Saiva scriptural revelation, he structures it hierarchically, from the 
Pasupata tradition up to the teachings of the Madlintvijayottaratantra. In so doing, he 
places his doctrine (i.e., his interpretation of the teachings of the Trika) at the apex of the 
Saiva tradition. The Vaisnavas and all other non-Saiva religions, in this scheme, occupy 
the lower end of the spectrum: the descent of grace connected to them does not lead one 
to “Siva-ness,” the ultimate goal, Visnu being none other than a limited form of Siva. 
Hence, Abhinavagupta uses this strategy of “grace in degrees” to establish authority in 
the transmission of Saiva knowledge, serving well his agenda of affirming the superiority 


of his tradition and its gurus. 
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Conclusion 


This study has analyzed the conceptualization of grace and devotion in Abhinavagupta’s 
doctrinal view within the broader context of his tradition, Tantric Saivism. With this goal 
in mind, I adopted a twofold analytical framework. The first framework is philosophical, 
aimed at understanding the texts of the tradition from a purely doctrinal perspective, 
examining issues such as the relation between grace and devotion, the causes and 
prerequisites for divine favor and, more generally, the scope of individual and divine 
agency in the process leading to the moment of Saktipata, the descent of Siva’s grace- 
giving power. The second analytical framework I have employed is socio-historical, 
aimed at understanding doctrine within the sectarian context that characterized the 
religious landscape of tenth to early eleventh century Kashmir. I have suggested that 
certain aspects of Abhinavagupta’s view, as well as his critique of the doctrine of the 
rival branch of the religion, the Saiva Siddhanta, reflect an agenda of expanding the 
religious authority of his own tradition. 

My inquiry began with an attempt to understand the respective roles of devotion 
(bhakti) and grace in Tantric Saiva soteriology. I have shown that Tantric Saivism, unlike 
the bhakti-oriented traditions, does not hold devotion to be a means to liberation, nor 
even a means to draw the Lord’s favor. Rather, in Tantric Saivism devotion itself is 
considered the consequence of grace, the characteristic sign that Siva’s grace-bestowing 
power has descended upon a soul. The occurrence of Saktipdta, in turn, is regarded as a 


prerequisite to qualify for diksd, initiation, which Tantric Saiva doctrine widely considers 
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the fundamental means for liberation. Thus, I have argued, in Tantric Saivism devotion 
has no soteriological function in itself, serving simply as a “visible mark” of grace, while 
the central element of the soteriology is initiation. I have also highlighted that in most 
cases, when the texts of the tradition refer to bhakti as the sign of Saktipdta, they do not 
describe it in intensely emotional terms, as for instance an overpowering feeling of love 
for the Lord, or a deep longing generated by the sense of separation from him, two traits 
that often characterize Saiva and Vaisnava medieval devotional poetry. On the contrary, 
the simple request to be initiated and instructed in the Saiva teachings, faith in Siva and 
his scripture, or even an attitude of indifference towards worldly pursuits are all regarded 
as manifestations of devotion. These are all viewed as necessary and sufficient signs by 
which the guru can infer that saktipdta has taken place for a particular individual, who is 
then qualified to receive initiation. 

Even while this sequence, by which Saktipdta causes devotion to arise and leads 
to initiation, is common to both branches of Tantric Saivism—the dualist tradition based 
on the Siddhanta Tantras and the non-dualist tradition based on the Bhairava Tantras — 
the doctrinal views of these two divisions diverge in several other respects. They differ in 
their understanding of what precedes this sequence, that is, what determines the 
occurrence of saktipdta for an individual; the respective salvific functions of Saktipdta 
and initiation; and the way they understand devotion and religious practice in the post- 
initiatory phase. Based on the works of Ramakantha and Abhinavagupta—the main 
figures, respectively, of the dualist and non-dualist branches of Tantric Saiva post- 
scriptural exegesis—I have shown that their divergences on these doctrinal issues are 


shaped to a certain extent by the ontological views of the traditions they represent. 
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Whether or not a doctrine posits God, souls, and matter as ultimately separate shapes its 
view of what constitutes bondage and liberation, its delineation of which means have 
soteriological efficacy, and its teachings on the dynamics of grace and devotion. 

In Tantric Saivism the central question concerning the doctrine of Siva’s grace— 
what determines whether and how Saktipdta occurs for a soul—is not the relation 
between human and divine agency, the idea of individual free will against that of 
predestination. Rather, the main concerns revolve solely around the question of the 
Lord’s autonomy: whether Siva bestows grace out of his will, or depends on certain 
factors. I have pointed out that these other “factors,’ however, are not related to 
individual choice and ethical behavior. In Tantric Saiva doctrine, karma, the retributive 
power of individual action, constitutes one of the three main bonds for the soul (karman); 
thus even meritorious deeds do not become a means for grace. I have argued that the 
view found in some Saiddhantika scriptures that Siva’s grace-giving power descends on a 
soul when two karmas are in balance (karmasdmya), for instance, suggests a mechanistic 
idea of grace that escapes both individual and divine agency. It is precisely because no 
karma, good or bad, can bear fruit that karmasdmya is regarded as an auspicious occasion 
for grace to occur. A related view found in the work of Narayanakantha is that Saktipdta 
occurs if the power of karma is “neutralized” (karmaksaya): in other words, grace 
descends upon the soul whose karma is exhausted or blocked by karmasamya. 

The other view within the Saiva Siddhanta is the one best represented by 
Ramakantha: that Saktipdta depends on the degree of “ripening” (paripdka) of a soul’s 
innate impurity (mala). While this transformation is caused by Siva, the timing of this 


process depends on the nature of impurity itself and is therefore different for each soul, 
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which would seem to account for the fact that grace occurs at different moments for 
different souls. Nothing in his exposition, however, suggests any relevance of intentional 
human agency in this process of “ripening” that leads to Saktipdta. If anything, he alludes 
to a connection between the ripening of a soul’s impurity and the ripening of its karman, 
the progressive exhaustion of the retributive power of action through the person’s 
experiences in life. Ramakantha overtly denies the possibility of a Lord who does not 
depend on any external factor to perform his functions, such as creation, destruction, and 
liberation. He argues that this view would imply the Lord’s partiality, a quality contrary 
to his nature. More importantly, however, he is concerned that postulating a Lord who 
acts out of will alone would undermine the law of cause and effect on which his 
ritualistic-oriented doctrine is based—that liberation can be attained only through the 
initiation ritual and through post-initiatory observances, consisting mostly of ritual as 
well. Since for Ramakantha it is ritual that carries ultimate soteriological efficacy, 
devotion in the post-initiatory stage is understood to express itself as ritual worship. 

Abhinavagupta, on the other hand—in accordance with the Saiva scriptures 
expounding a non-dualistic view of the universe — maintains that nothing exists outside of 
Siva, whose nature is an all-encompassing, completely autonomous Consciousness; and 
that, consequently, Siva bestows grace out of his own will alone, without depending on 
any other factor. Out of this freedom he binds himself through his power of concealment 
(tirobhadva), by manifesting himself in various levels of differentiated reality, including 
individual souls and matter, down to the five gross elements; and out of the same 
autonomous will he liberates himself, through his power of grace (anugraha), and takes 


on again his original, undifferentiated form. This is precisely the argument 
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Abhinavagupta uses to defend his doctrinal position against the accusation that it suggests 
the Lord’s partiality: even if Siva’s grace-bestowing power appears to favor a particular 
soul at a given time, ultimately no souls are separate from him. Thus, in this non-dualistic 
framework, grace is none other than Siva’s choice to liberate himself through an act of 
self-grace. 

This idea of the absolute autonomy of the Lord and his grace is also reflected in 
Abhinavagupta’s conceptualization of devotion, which, in his view, also manifests 
through Siva’s will alone, regardless of karma and other factors. Moreover, in the 
absence of a divine “other,” in the sense of an ontological distinction between the Lord 
and the devotee, devotion acquires a different meaning and function. Since nothing exists 
outside of Siva, devotion can only originate in Siva. It is the Lord’s power (Sakti) that 
manifests at the individual level as devotion (bhakti), not only through his grace- 
bestowing power, but also as his grace-bestowing power. Abhinavagupta maintains that 
in the case of seekers who aspire to liberation as the only goal (mumuksu), this “grace- 
devotion” does not depend on any cause other than Siva himself. Furthermore, 
Abhinavagupta extends this idea that Siva’s grace is the only cause and “instigating 
power” even in the post-initiatory phase, leading to the ultimate goal, liberation. In 
addition to providing an explanation at the ontological level, that nothing exists as 
separate from Siva, Abhinavagupta bases his arguments on a principle drawn from logic, 
the law of cause and effect: liberation, which is the state of identity with Siva as non-dual 
Consciousness, is undifferentiated and cannot be produced by various factors such as 
personal circumstances, including individual behavior and “actions” (karman). He admits, 


however, that in the case of the bubhuksu—the person who, in addition to liberation, 
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longs for supernatural powers and otherworldly pleasures (bhoga)—Siva depends on 
karma with regard to this second goal. Thus, Abhinavagupta prevents his philosophical 
view on the Lord’s autonomy, grace, and liberation from impacting this dimension of 
Saiva doctrine and practice connected with those who aspire to supernatural experiences. 

One of the questions I raised during my investigation concerned the relationship 
between Siva’s grace and the individual’s actions in the phase that follows Saktipdta and 
initiation. I asked whether Abhinavagupta—who regards Siva as the only cause not only 
for Saktipadta but also even for liberation—ascribes any role to religious practice as 
“means” towards the ultimate goal. I have drawn attention to the fact that Abhinavagupta 
distinguishes between two kinds of actions: “ordinary actions” (karman), which further 
bind the soul by increasing the bond of karman, and which include what orthodox Veda- 
based tradition would regard as meritorious deeds, such as pilgrimage to sacred places or 
charitable activities; and Siva’s “Power of Action” (kriyaSakti), which originates in his 
divine Will (Zccha) and includes all the practices that Abhinavagupta’s tradition deems to 
reveal an individual’s ultimate Siva-nature, such as mantra repetition, worship, and 
meditation. Thus, the performance of these “practices” does not implicate an independent 
human agency, because they are themselves an expression of divine grace originating in 
the Lord’s will alone. 

I have shown that, in Abhinavagupta’s view, if Siva’s grace is the source of Saiva 
practice, it is also the source of Saiva knowledge. For the Kashmiri exegete action is none 
other than a gross level of knowledge. I have explored how in Abhinavagupta’s 
philosophy even these “means,” these “practices” that are an expression of Siva’s own 


Power of Action, cannot lead to the final goal, the non-conceptual awareness of reality as 
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unlimited, undifferentiated consciousness, because this level transcends the relation of 
cause and effect, between means and end. Abhinavagupta teaches that ultimate reality can 
be attained only by intuitive knowledge (prdatibhajnana or pratibha), which, in turn, 
arises through saktipdta alone. The higher the degree of saktipdta, the higher is the 
degree of intuitive knowledge attained immediately; consequently, the need diminishes 
for “practices” or other “external means,” such as initiation by a guru or studying 
scripture (though these means are themselves instruments of grace), and the time to attain 
liberation also diminishes. Furthermore, since for Abhinavagupta this ultimate state 
consists in knowledge of one’s identity with Siva as undifferentiated Consciousness, the 
best “means” to achieve this goal is the cultivation of this knowledge itself, the 
contemplation of reality in non-dual terms through the progressive purification of 
conceptual awareness (vikalpasamskara). Thus, we can say that in the author’s doctrinal 
view knowledge functions both as means and as goal. 

Throughout my discussion I have shown that in Abhinavagupta’s non-dualistic 
view Siva’s grace (anugraha) is the source of post-initiatory practice, and in its 
manifestation at the individual level, as saktipdta, it is also the source of devotion and 
knowledge. I have also observed, however, that in the Kashmiri author’s view, the 
meanings of these two terms, bhakti (devotion) and jidna (knowledge), often overlap on 
many levels—both when they are conceived of as “means,” in the sense of “gnostic 
practice,’ and when they describe the experience of the “goal,” the highest state of 
consciousness. 

In my close analysis of relevant passages of Abhinavagupta’s Gitarthasangraha, 1 


have highlighted that when the Gita uses the term bhakti in the sense of devotional 
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worship of the Lord, Abhinavagupta glosses the term with vimarSsa, “reflective 
awareness,” or ahamvimarsa, “I-awareness.” This mental exercise consists in directing 
one’s awareness towards one’s Self, while identifying this “I,” or the heart, with the Lord 
in his all-pervasive, undifferentiated nature (tadriipavikalpabhydsa). By maintaining this 
awareness a practitioner can turn even devotional worship involving an icon of the deity 
into an internal practice, a progressive “immersion” in Siva. Not surprisingly, 
Abhinavagupta also uses terms referring to this “immersion” (Gvesa and samdveSa) as 
glosses for bhakti. Only in this sense can we speak of devotion as a “means” in 
Abhinavagupta: bhakti is a gnostic practice, the cultivation of non-dual awareness, and 
not the feeling of emotional attachment and surrender to the Lord. When the adept has 
attained the highest knowledge, the awareness of identity with Siva, the experience of 
intense devotion arises spontaneously. 

For this reason I have argued that references to bhakti as an intense, wholehearted 
devotion, the experience of intoxicating bliss, such as those found in certain passages in 
Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta, do not imply that devotion is a means to liberation. 
Rather, they inevitably describe the ultimate goal, the highest state achieved through 
immersion in Siva (samdavesa), the consequence and sign of this state itself. I also draw 
attention to the fact that Abhinavagupta, consistently with his view, does not consider 
bhakti in its more traditional sense as “devotion” (i.e., not “self-awareness”) to be a post- 
initiatory observance (samaya), to be actively cultivated by the Saiva initiate, because it 
continues to be present naturally in a disciple who has undergone initiation, manifesting 
as the expression of grace that began with saktipdta. Therefore, in disagreement with 


some previous scholarship, I have argued that Abhinavagupta teaches not a path of 
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devotion originating in the disciple, but a path of grace originating in the Lord alone and 
culminating in the experience of intoxicating devotion. Even if the author does not state 
this explicitly, I have suggested that his doctrine of “grace in degrees” is also a doctrine 
of “knowledge in degrees” and “devotion in degrees.” This view is consistent with a 
statement of Jayaratha, who remarks that “liberation is just devotion taken to the highest 
degree.” The path begins with Saktipdta, whereby devotion normally manifests as faith in 
Siva and the desire to be initiated and instructed in Saiva knowledge. The path continues 
with faith, becoming a progressively firmer conviction of one’s identity with Siva and 
resulting in increasing devotion; and it culminates in the arising of the highest knowledge, 
pratibhd or intuitive knowledge. This final liberating insight brings about the experience 
of one’s identity with or immersion in the Lord (samdvesa), and a blissful, wholehearted 
devotion. Within Abhinavagupta’s non-dualistic framework, the means —knowledge —is 
also the goal, and the subject—the devotee—merges with the object of his or her longing 
by becoming aware that they are identical. In this view devotion can only be the power of 
grace of the Lord, with no cause and no recipient other than Lord Siva, who chooses to 


bestow grace on, and liberate, himself 
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